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SUCCESSORS OF THE SATAVSHANAS 
IN THE EASTERN DECCAN 


By ! 

1 

Dines Ghanpra Sibcae, M.A, j 

■ i 

■' ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' . 

! 

INTRODUCTION ; 

The aim of the author of these pages is to give a detailed 
account of the local dynasties that ruled in Andhra-desa or 
the Telugu country from the time of the decline of Sstavahana 
power up to the conquest of the country by the Calukyas. 
Tilihga, i.e., the Telugu country (Andhra-desa) has been 
thus defined in the Siirahgam plates dated A.D. 1368 (Ep. Ind., 
XIV. 90) : 

that is, the Telugu country is bounded by MaharSftra on the 
west, Kalihga on the east, Pa^dyaka on the south and Kanya- 
kubja on the north.* The tradition recorded here, however^ 

1 It is ourions that an inscription of the I4th century gives the name of Kanyakabja 
as bordering on the north of the Andhra country. Kanyakubja (Kanauj) appears to have 
thrice become the capital of a North Indian Empire ; first under king Har?a of the 
Pu?pabhfiti family, secondly nnder the Gurjara-Pratlharas, the most renowned members 
of whom were Bhoja and MahendrapSla, and thirdly under the Sahadavalaa Here 
is probably a reference t«> the Pratihira-GahadavSIa empire of Kanauj. The i 
empire of Kanyakubja, though it was no longer a political unit in the 14th contni-y, ww 

possibly Btill lingering as a social and ije(^paphioal|wt5t. , ' 
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gives a wider boundary of the Telugu country, if not the widest 
which included even the whole or. at least the greater part of the 
kingdom of KaliAga. For particulars of these wider boundaries, 
our readers may be referred to Sylvain Levi’s learned paper, 
Pri-arijens et pre-dravidiens dans Tlnde : no. 3, Kalihga-Trilihga 
(Journ. Asiatique, 1923), We, however, have accepted here a 
narrower limit of the country, the heart of which roughly com- 
prised the present Eistna, G-untur and the Godavari Districts. 
In Sanskrit literature this country is famous under the name of 
Andhra-de^a. 

The country has been referred to in the Mayidavolu inscrip- 
tion of the early Pallava king Sivaskandavarman (Ep. Ind., 
VI. 88) as Andhapatha (Andhrapatha), which certainly embraced 
the modern Kistna-Guntur region, as it is said to have had its 
centre at Dhanfiakada, As regards the identification of 
DhaMakada (Sanskrit, Dhanyakataka) Dr. Vogel says, 
“ The remains of Nagarjunikonda (* in the Palnad taluk of the 
Guntur District) can possibly represent the ancient capital of 
DhaMakataka, which, archaeologists have sought both at 
Dharanikota near Amaravati and at Bezvada.” (Bp. Ind., 
XX. 10). 

The Andhra country was practically the lower valley of the 
Krishna and the Godavari. The ports at the mouths of these 
rivers, therefore, appear to have belonged to this country. That 
they were great centres of South Indian as well as Par Eastern 
trade in the early centuries of the Christian Bra is quite clear from 
the statement contained in the Geography of Ptolemy (c. 140 
A.D.). Prof. Dubreuil appears to be right in saying that “ the 
point of departure for vessels bound for Khryse (* the land of gold, 
i.e., the Far Eastern countries) during the time of Ptolemy, was 
situated near the mouth of the Godavari and that it was from 
there that the civilisation of India started to go over to Burmah, 
Java, Cambodia and Anam ” (Ancient History of the Deccan, 

p. 88 ). 
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SUCCESSOBS OF THE SaTAVaHANAS 

The Andhra people and their country are mentioned many 
times in literature ; but history of the Andhra-desa, based on 
epigraphic evidence, only begins from the third century B.C., 
■i.e., the time of the Maurya emperor Asoka. In the time of 
As'oka the Maurya frontier certainly extended in the south as far 
as the Pennar river near Nellore, as only the Tamil kingdoms of 
the Geras, Colas and the Pandyas have been distinguished as 
pracamta (border states) from the vijita (dominions) of the king, 
and as inscriptions of Asoka have, been found on rocks as far south 
as the Ohitaldrug District, Mysore. The Andhras are mentioned 
in the thirteenth Eock Edict of A^oka in the list of subordinate 
peoples that lived in the dominions (idha rdjavisaya'iphi) of the 
king. After the strength of the Maurya empire had waned, 
the people of the Andhra-desa may have assumed independence. 

A king named Kubiraka has been mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion discovered at Bhattiprolu, in the Eepalle taluk of the Gruntur 
District, According to Biihler, the Bhattiprolu inscriptions 
belong to the period immediately after A^oka, i.e., to about 200 
B.C. (J.E.A.S., 1892, p. 602). It is therefore possible to think 
that king Kubiraka fought successfully with the weak succes- 
sors of Asoka (who died sometime before B.C. 230) and liberated 
the Andhra country from the Maurya yoke. But unfortunately 
we know next to nothing about this king. 

Epigraphy is silent as regards the Andhra country for a 
long time after Kubiraka. Only about the second century of 
the Christian Bra we find the country occupied by kings, belong- 
ing to the family known in Epigraphy as the Satavahana.^ An 
inscription of Vasisthiputra-Pulumavi and another of Sivamaka 
Sata have been discovered at Amaravatl (A.S.S.I., pp. 61 & 100). 
A rock inscription belonging to the 2nd (?) year of Vasisthiputra 

^ Puranie designafcioa of the Satavlfebana dynasty 3s Andhra, which is mentioned 
in A^oisan records as the name of a subordinate people. It is not impossible that Andhra 
chiefs ruled as provincial governors under the Maurya Emperors {cf. the case of Yavana-raja 
Tusaspa, who according to the Junagadh rock inscription of Budradaraan ruled Surasfra as 
Aioka’s governor}* 
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Cada Sata (Candra Sati) has been discovered at Kodavali near 
Chandarti in the Pittapur taluk (Kolanka State) of the Godavari 
District (Z. D. M. G., LXII, pp. 591-2 ; Ep. Ind., YIII. 816). 
Another fragment of a pillar has been discovered atCIiina (Kistna 
District) near the mouth of the river Krishna and has been found 
to bear an inscription dated in the 27th year of the reign of the 
Satavahana king Gaatami-putra Yajaa-Satakarni * (Ep, Ind., I. 
96). These epigraphs are clear proofs of Satavahana occupation 
of the Andhra country in the 2nd and the 3rd centuries A.D. 
A rock inscription of another Satavahana king, Pulumavi, dis- 
covered at Myakadoni in the Adoni taluk of the Bellary District 
(Ep.Ind., XIV, p. 153) also shows that the Satavahanas were then 
master of the Andhra region. Some coins of the Satavahana 
kings have also been discovered in the Andhra-desa. Goins of 
king Pulumavi bearing the symbol “ ship with two masts" w^ere 
picked up on the Coromandel Coast (Rapson’s Catalogue, pp. 
22-3). A great number of coins bearing the name of Vasi§tln- 
putra “Siri Pulumavi" and Gautaml-putra “Siri Yana Sata- 
katnpi" (srI Yajna Satakarni) have been discovered in the Kistna 
and the Godavari Districts (ibid., pp. 2, 20, 24, 30, 32, 34, 38, 
41). A large number of coins belonging to Vasisthiputra s'rl 
Candra Sati has also been discovered in the same area. Besides 
these kings numismatics disclosed the name of two other Sata- 
vahana kings, Yasisthi-putra Sivas'ri gatakarni, and Rudra Sata- 
karni, whose coins have also been found in the districts of Kistna 
and Godavari. In the Anantapur, Chitaldrug and the Kuddapa 
districts have been discovered a number of coins which have been 
attributed by Rapson to some feudatories of the Satavahana 
kings (ibid., Ixxxi). The coins bearing “ a ship with two masts” 
suggest that the power of king Pulumavi extended over the sea. 

1 Scholars generally write the name of this hmg as YajSalii-gafcakari^i, possibly 
becaGse be is so siykd in the Porfi^as (Wyu, 99, Terse 66). But as in the inscriptions and 
on the coins of this king the name found is BirhY.afla-Satakaippi 

■’ {vide liSders’ List, Kos. 1024, 1146 and 1840;, Bapson, Cat., 2 ff.), tbere can be no doubt 
that the ki»g*8 name really was not Xajfiailri-Satakar^i but Yajfis-BitakarnI, See my Note 
on the Name of the Last Great Satavahana King in J.E.A.S., Jan., 1934. 
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tTbe date of these kings is a disputed question ; but two 
points seem certain in this respect : (1) King Vasisthiputra 

Pulumavi could not be far removed from (but was possibly for 
some time a contemporary of) the Saka Satrap Rudradaman, 
who is known to have ruled from c. 130 A.D. to c. 150 A.D. 
The mention of Baithana (Paithan in the Aurangabad 
District) as the capital of Siroptolemaios (siri Pulumavi, 
contemporary of Tiastenes = Castana) by Ptolemy (c. 140 
A.D.) is also very important in ascertaining the date of 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi in about the middle of the 2nd century 
A.D. (2) According to the evidence of palaeography, the reign of 
king Pulumavi and that of Yajna could not have a great interval 
between. It is, therefore, very probably certain that Yajna 
ended his rule not long- after A.D. 200, and Yajna was the 
last great king of his dynasty. 

The local ruling families of the eastern Deccan either ruling 
as subordinates or as governors, such as the SalaAkayanas, the 
Brhatphalayanas, the Pallavas and the Iksvakus, who so long 
submitted to the strong Satavahana suzerainty at the time of 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi and Gautamiputra Yajna Satakarni, 
appear to have gradually raised their heads and supplanted the 
weak successors of Yajna. Prom palaeographic consideration, it 
appears that the Iksvakus were the first to grow powerful in the 
Kistna-Guntur region and to throw off Satavahana suzerainty 
in about the first half of the 3rd century A.D. The Iksvaku king 
Vasisthiputra Camtamula appears to have been the first performer 
of the Asvamedha sacrifice among the successors of the Sata- 
vahanas in the Eastern Deccan. The performance of the Asva- 
medha, Vajapeya and other Vedic sacrifices by this king clearly 
shows that at his time the Iksvakus were no longer feudatories of 
the Satavahanas, who were therefore ousted from the Kistna- 
Guntur area before circa 250 A.D.!* The successors of the 

^ AccordiDg to (29 ye&m j real name Yajna^afakarigtl) 

Was siicc*eeded on the throne by Vijaya {6 years f not known from epigraphy or nntnism^tics)^ 
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Iksvakus in tlie sovereignty of this area appear to have been the 
Brhafcphalayanas and the Pallavas. The Pallavas became very 
powerful at the beginning of the 4th century A. 0. Pallava 
epigraphs discovered at Mayidavolii, Hirahadagalli and Guntur 
(now in the British Museum) which appear to belong 
paleographically to the 4th century, show that the Pallavas 
at that time were master of the Andhrapatha as well as 
the Bellary region. Pallava headquarters in the Andhra 
country at the time of king Sivaskandavarman, a performer of 
Asvamedha and other sacrifices, were at Dhahnakada ( = Dhanya- 
kataka). The supremacy of the Pallavas in the Andhra-des'a 
appears to have broken down owing to the rise of the Salankayanas 
of VeAgI (W. Godavari District) and the Anaudas of Kandara- 
pura (Guntur District). Devavarman, the SalaAkayana 
performer of the Asvamedha sacrifice, possibly reigned not long 
after the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman. The evidence of the 
Kanteru plates (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., V, p. 21) proves 
that the later Salankayanas became master of much of the terri- 
tories that were once under the Iksvakus, Brhatphalayauas and the 
Pallavas. After the collapse of the SalaUkayana power, however, 
the Visnukundins gradually became master of the whole of 
Andhra-de^a. When the Calukyas established themselves at 
Pistapura in the beginning of the seventh century A.D. the 
"Visnukundins appear to have struggled hard with them for exis- 
tence. But gradually their power collapsed and the whole of the 
Andhra-desa came in the possession of the Calukyas. 

It must not, however, be thought that these dynasties came 
-one after another on the political stage of the Andhra country. 
The Salankayanas, as we shall see, were most probably in posses- 

Sititikaxtta or Caodra^ri ialakarigti (10 ^ears ;‘-“Ca(Ja Safca of ioscriptioo and Cada* 
SSti* Gandra gati of coiob), and 'by Pulomivi, (7 years; issuer of the Myakadoni grant), 
who mm the last king of the Andhra dynasty (Eapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the 
British Museum, p* Ixvii). If , died about A.D. 2ilG, Piilomifi appears 

from -the Pura^as to hme ended bis rule about A.D. 223. According to Krishnagastri (Bp. 
Ind., XVIII, p. 818) tbe year of Candra Sati is probably equivalent to A.D. 21(1 
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sion of the district of Vengl even in the age of Ptolemy {c. 140 
A. B.), when the Satavahanas were apparently the suzerain of 
the Andhra-desa. We shall also see that even at the time of the 
great Satavahanas there ruled a family (most probably the Brhat- 
phalayanas) , possibly as their feudatory, in the district round 
Masulipattan. Excepting the Visnukundins, all the earlier 
dynasties that reigned in the Andhra-desa after the Satavahanas, 
seem to have ruled more or less contemporaneously. 

In these pages, we have given an account of the local dynas- 
ties that ruled between the Satavahanas and the Calukyas. 
These were, therefore, the Iksvakus, the Brhatphalayanas, the 
Anandas, the Salankayanas and the Vi§nukundins. I have not 
dealt separately with the Pallavas, who for some time were 
master of the southern part of the Andhra-desa. The reason is 
two-fold. First, the Pallavas as a ruling dynasty do not belong 
properly to the Andhra-desa ; secondly, the history of the Pallavas 
is not at all a neglected subject like that of these dynasties. 

In placing my work before the students of Indian History, 
I humbly request them to consider the new points I have been 
able to light upon in these pages. The chapters which I claim 
here to be original are those on the genealogy of the Anandas, 
Salahkayanas and the Visniukundins, and those on the chronology 
of the latter two dynasties. I have tried to establish a relation 
between the two known Ananda kings, on the basis of the natural 
meaning of the passage hiranya-garhh-odhhav-odhhava of the 
Mattepad plates. I have tried also to settle the genealogy and 
chronology of the Salahkayanas and the Visnukundins, in which, 
as I have shown, mistakes have been made permanent by 
previous writers. The theory of the existence of a king called 
Sana in the Kistna District in the second century A.D., has 
been discussed and found to be untenable, and errors in the 
reading of the Alluru inscription have been pointed out. The real 
significance of the passage Hirmya-garhh-odbhava has, I believe 
for the first time, been correctly pointed out in the following 


pages.^ In interpreting terms like ayukta, vallahha, hastikoia, 
•oyaprta, adhikara-pumsa and othersj I have spared no pains 
in utilising to the full epigraphic as well as lexicographic 
and classical literature. I have also made full use of the 
Epic, Puranic and the Smrti literature in explaining passages 
ike avasita-invidha-divija, hiranya-garbh-odbham and others. 

' ^ ' Eei'eiifcly I. have explained . the meaning of the passage in a paper published in tiie 
BkaratvarBa (Bengali)* Bbadra, 1340 B.S., pp. 393 f. ■ Mj papr entitled Hirantjagarhha^ 
has been accepted for publication by the Council of the 





OHAPTBE I 
The Ie§vakus. 

1. The Southern IksvaJcus. 

Inscriptions of the Iksvakus of Eastern Deccan have 
been discovered at Jaggayyapetta in the Nandigram taluk of the 
Eistna District (Ind. Ant., XI. 257) and at Nagarjunikonda in 
the Palnad taluk of the Guntur District (Ep. Ind., XX. 1) of the 
Madras Presidency. Pormerly, Burgess expressed the opinion 
that these inscriptions belong to about the 3rd or the 4th 
century A.D., “but are probably earlier.” Biihler, and follow- 
ing him Vogel who has recently edited the Nagarjunikonda in- 
scriptions, ascribe the Iksvaku records to the 3rd century of 
the Christian Era. 

Iksvaku as the name of a king possibly occurs once in the 
Egveda (X.60.4). The word there may, however, be also 
taken as an epithet of the name of another person, Asamati, 
whom the Jaiminlyabrahmaua (III. 167), Brhaddevata (VII. 
85 ff.), etc., take to be an Iksvaku prince. Iksvaku in the 
Atharvaveda (XIV. 39.9) seems to be regarded as an ancient hero. 
According to Macdonell and Keith (Ved. Ind., s.v.) the Iksvakus 
originally were a branch of the Puru family. Zimmer places 
them (Alt.Leben, 104, 130) on the upper Indus; the Vedic Index, 
however, thinks that the Iksvakus may well have been some- 
what further east even in the Vedic period. Later Iksvakus 
are connected chiefly with Ayodhya, the capital of the Kosala 
janapada. We have long lists of Iksvaku kings in the 
Puranas and the great epics. But we do not know of any 
relation between the Iksvakus of Ayodhya and the Iksvakus of 
the Madras Presidency. Were the Southern Iksvakus a branch 
of the famous Iksvaku family of Northern -India, which 
migrated and eventually carved out a principality in the Eastern 
Deccan ? 
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It is possible that the epithet ikhaku-mia-pravararisisata- 
pabham-vamsa-hhava, applied to Lord Buddha in an inscription 
of the Southern Iksvaku king Virapurisadata, refers to a claim of 
the king to belong to the same family as the Lord who, according 
to traditions, belonged to the famous Iksvaku family of Kosala 
(Majjhima-Nikaya, 11.124). It is also interesting to note that 
the Southern Iksvakua were oaatrimonially related to the 
Southern Kekayaa, as indeed, according to the Ramayapa, the 
Iksvakiis of Ayodhya were to the Kekayas of Girivraja in the 
Punjab. But in considering the question of the relation be- 
tween the Nortliern and the Southern Iksvakus, we have also 
to remember the views of Caldwell regarding the nature of the 
Aryanisation of South India. “The Aryan immigrants to the 
South,” he says, “appear to have been Brahmanical priests and 
instructors, rather than Kshatriya soldiers, and the kings of 
the Pandyas, Cholas, iCalingas, and other Dravidians, appear 
to have been chiefly Dravidian chieftains whom their Brahma- 
nical preceptors and spiritual directors dignified with Aryan 
titles, and taught to imitate and emulate the grandeur and 
cultivated tastes of the Solar, Lunar and the Agnikula races of 
kings.” (Comp. Gram., 2nd ed., Intro., 116). This view is 
certainly correct in some cases. As we know, the Hadis of 
Mymensingh (Bengal), a tribe closely allied to the Garos, have, 
only the other day, been allowed to wear upavitas and to bear the 
ancient and illustrious name of the Haihaya Kfatriyas.^ It is 
therefore, not easy to determine whether the Southern Iksvakus 
were actually Aryan immigrants from the North (which is 

^ III is to foe noliiced tlmfc at present tfoe popalftfeion of Baitero mi Southern India is 
generally divided not into four but only into two tiz,, the BrStimapa and the Sildra. 

In Eastern India has^ however* now eome an age when nobody likes to remain a Sudra. 
For a list of aboriginal tribes claiming the status of BrShmapa, Efatriya and ?ai6ya, see 
0/ 1931, Vol. V (Bengal and Sikkim)* Ft» I, pp. 426-27. If* however, the 
Igum-are Ugrtt-Kfatriya, the Bigdis firo ’Fylgra-Kiatriya, the Nama^-6ndraa ate Ntmo" 
BrUiBiapia and the Hipits are ]Sfal-(or Sa^itrS^Btihmapia, m we have it there In the list, 
may not the Mnsalmans* the Chriatiane mi the Japanese (or the Jawanese) as well claim 
to foe called Mnsala-Kiatrlya, Kiista- (or Eif^a-lE^atriya and lafsaa-Brlhmapa respec- 
tively t 
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possible) or a Hinduised aboriginal family of rulers, who 
appropriated the name of the most glorious royal family of an- 
cient India. ^ The question is, moreover, a little further compli- 
cated by the points brought to our notice by Przyluski in an 
interesting paper in the Bulletin de la SocietS de Linguistique, 
1926, p. 83.= 

The Sanskrit word ikfvaku means “ gourd.” It is 
interesting that some Austro-Asiatic peoples call themselves 
issue either of a gourd or a melon, of which every seed gave 
birth to a man (Bonifacy, Cours d’ethnographie indo-chinois, 
45; and Cochbrane, The Shans, I. 120). This myth seems to 

^ The extension of the name of Ko^ala,” where the Iksvakus ruled, over the 
modern Sambalpnr-Raipiir-Bilaspur region in the Daksinapatha {cf. mentioned 

as a in the Allahabad pillar inscription) and the tradition recording the estab- 

lishment of Kusa, son of the Iksvaka hero Rama, at Kusavati to the South of the Vindhya 
and the Beva (Raghuvam^a, XVI.31) probably go to prove a southerly course of the 
Ikijvaku expansion. It may also be noticed that the southern kingdoms of A^maka and 
Muiaka (on the G-odavari) were traditionally known to be founded by two Ik^vaku princes 
named Asmaka and Muiaka (Yayu Parana, 88. 177-8). The history of the Iksvakus, 
Kekayas, Malavas, ^ibis, G-uptas, Mauryas, A^makas and the Kadambas (who claim 
Ahicchatra in the modern Rohiikhand for their original home) and stories of the sons of 
Visvamitra, of Rama, Vijaya, the sage Bavari and others may all be very important 
in dealing with the Aryanisation of Southern India. But while we have reliable evidence 
of the migration of the Malavas {=Maloi of Greeks ; on the lower valley of the Btivi in 
Alexander’s time) and the Sibis { = Siboi of the Greeks ; in Alexander’s time in the Shorkot 
region of the Jhang District, Punjab), and also of the Mauryas and the Guptas, from north 
to south— there is no satisfactorj evidence as regards the migration of the other families or 
tribes. The meotion of the MSIayas (^Mftlavas) as living in the vicinity of Pufkara 
(near Ajmere) in an inscription of Usavadata (Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 7§), the find of coins 
with the legend Malamndiii jayah in the southern part of the Jaipur State (Rapson, Indian 
Goins, § 31) and the name of the modern province of MalwS, prove conclusively the 
southerly course of the Malavas. As regards the Sibis we may however challenge the 
authority of the tradition recorded in the Daiakumdracarita about their settlement on the ' 
Kaveri and their connection with the greater Colas as is claimed in the Udayendiram plates 
(S. I. I., II, p. 382) ; but the discovery of their coins at Nagan leaves no doubt that the 
8ibi tribe marched at least as far south as the Chitorgadh District of Rajputana, It can 
also bo hardly doubted that the Mauryas of Konkan and the Guttas (-Guptas) of Guttaia 
were branches respectively of the famous imperial dynasties of those names that ruled at 
Pataliputra. The cases of the other tribes or families however though not impossible cannot 
be substantially proved at the present state of pur knowledge. 

2 An Bngiish translation of this paper is to be found in P. C. Bagebi’s Fre- Aryans and 
Pre-Dravidians in India (Oai. Univ.)* 
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have passed into Indian tradition, in which Sumati, queen 
of king Sagara of Ayodhyst (to whom CO, 000 sons were 
promised), gave birth to a gourd, and from that gourd came out 
60,000 children (Ram.j I. 38 ; Mahabha., Ilf. 10(5 ; Bhag. 
Pur., IX. 88). The Austro-Asiatic myth of gourd-ancestor 
seems to have been transposed in the legends of Sumati and 
Iksvaku, who have been placed at Ayodhya. But as is often 
the case in Indian literature, it appears that in the second case, 
the authors have modified the myth for the sake of ennobling it. 
The epic poets could not be pleased with the idea that a gourd 
had given birth to a glorious dynasty. Iksvaku, which properly 
means a gourd in Sanskrit, appears, therefore, to have been 
personified as a hero, son of Vaivasvata Manu (Ram., I. 70, 
vs. 20-21; Mahabha., I. 76, vs. 31-40) or that of Sage Gautama 
(Rockhili, Life of the Buddha, 10-11). In a story of the Dul-va, 
analysed by Rockhili, attempt has been made to explain the 
name Iksvaku by the fact that the children of the Sage Gautama 
were found in a field of sugarcane (iksu). 

If we think, now, that the IksvSkus were originally an 
Aryan tribe, this Austro-Asiatic influence possibly shows that 
they were closely connected with the aborigines of the country, 
wherein there was a strong Austro-Asiatic element, and conse- 
quently shared some of their beliefs and traditions. Relation, 
matrimonial and otherwise, of Aryan ruling families with the 
aborigines is frequently illustrated in the Epic and the Puranic 
literature. That the Aryan families which migrated to South 
India/ had to accept some aboriginal customs, is also clear from 
the fact that very early authorities on smrti had to acknow- 
ledge and distinguish between the Aryan customs of Northern 
and those of Southern India. Baudhayana, who lived long 
before Christ and is a very great authority, speaks in his 
Lharmasutra (I. ii. 1 -t 4) of matula-pitr-svasr-duhitT-gamana 
a, e., sexual relation with daughters lof mother’s brother and 
father’s, sister) as an established custom in the SCuth. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that the Ikfvaku king 
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Virapurisadata had, among; others,; three queens who were the 
daughters of his father’s sisters. 

The capital of the Southern Iksvaku kings is not known. 
But probably it was at Dhanyakataka. Vogel thinks that “ the 
remains of Nagarjunikonda can possibly represent the ancient 
capital of DhaMakataka, which archaeologists have sought 
both at Dharanikota near Amaravati and at Bezvada.” 

It must be noticed that the country, which according to the 
evidence of the Nagarjunikonda and the Jaggayyapetta inscrip- 
tions appears to have belonged to the Iksvakus in about the second 
half of the 3rd century A.D., is known to have belonged to the 
Satavahanas in the 2nd century. After the decline of the Iksvakus, 
this region passed into the hands of the Pallavas of Kancl. 
The Mayidavolu (G-untur District) Prakrit plate (Ep. Ind., VI. 
86) of the Pallava Yuvamaharaja Sivaskandavarman, records an 
order of the Yuvamaharaja to the vapata (vydprta, i.e., governor) 
of Dhannakada (Dhanyakataka) to execute the grant of a village 
named Viripara situated in the Andhapatha (Andhrapatha). 
Another set of plates of the same age belonging to the Pallava king 
(viJaya)-Skandavarman, was discovered in the Guntur District. 
According to Prof. Dubreuil, king (vijaya)-Skandavarman-of this 
inscription is the same as the Yuvamaharaja Sivaskandavarman 
of the Mayidavolu plate. Whatever the identification be worth, 
it is clear that the Iksvakus were ousted from the Kistna-Guntur 
region by the Pallavas of KmcI; 

We cannot neglect to mention in this connection the rise of 
the BThatphalayanas' in the district round Masulipattan. ( It is, 
however, certain that the weak successors of the great OStntamula 
and his son Virapurisadata were finally swept away by the 
Pallavas of Kaficf at about the beginning of the 4th century A.D. 
But it is quite possible that the rise of the Brhatphalayanas had 
a large share in weakening the power of the Iksvakus. 

An inscription of about the 5th century A.D. (Ep. 
fiarnat., XI, p. 142), discovered at.Anuji'in the Devangere taluk 
(Mysore), speaks of a Kekaya prince, named Sivmiandavarman 
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who claims, for Ms family, matrimooial comiectioii with 
the saintly kings of the Iksvaku line. (Cf. parama’maheuvaruh 
mdtd-pitrpadahhaktah dtreya-gotra^ soma-i'ams-odhliacali iksvfi- 
kuhhir=api rajarsihhih krt-dvaha-mvahanam kekaydmm kale 
jdtah iivanandavarmd) . This fact possibly goes to show that 
the Iksvaku dynasty lingered long as a ruling power, though 
unimportant in comparison with the neighbouring royal families. 


2. Gdyptamula I (=^dntamula I)} 

Only three kings of the Iksvaku family of the Eastern, 
Deccan are so far known. The first of them is Maharaja 
Vasisthiputra Gamtamula. We have not yet any inscription of 
the time of this king. But from the epithets applied to his 
name in the inscriptions of his son and grandson, he appears 
to be a very great and powerful monarch. 

Vasisthiputra Iksvaku Carntamula is credited with the per- 
formance of the agnihotra, agnisfoma, mjapeya and uicamedhn 
sacrifices. It must be noted that the Vajapeya and the 
Asvamedha sacrifices could be performed only by very powerful 
kings. According to the Satapatha-Brahmana (V. ii) the 
performance of the farmer bestowed on the performer a superior 
kind of kingship called sdmrajya, while the Rajasfiya conferred 
merely the ordinary royal dignity called mjya {ibid., i. 1. 13). 
According to the Apastamba Srauta-sutra (XX. i. 1), only the 

^ ta coaneetioa witli tlie possible cbsage of i lato o, may be aoticed tbe cliatige of § 
iafco e ia tfee aame of two km$B of tbe lioe of tbe Hadambas of Goa. Tbe name Sasfha or 
faslbaieva hm ia febese cases fcbe Prakrit forms Cat4af Oallala* luid 

Oa||ayya (Bomb* Gas.* I, Ffe. Ii, p. Ml), B mo&fc also be remembmd that Tamil, a 
^ lypiokl 'Djra’sddiao language, bas no lefeWr m its aipbabet eomspondicg to ibe i of Sanakriti 
Banakrit i is generally represented In ' Tamil by 0 ; a. g., Sanskrit Tamil 
Miturui S. imftdkaw, etc. This is due possibly to tb© 

fadi tbat Sanakrife i is represented in Prakrit by a, wMcb again is almost identical in 
mmd with Bravidian &. 
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Sarvahhamna kings (rajas) couli perform the Asvamedha 
sacrifice/ King Caqatamula, therefore, could not have been 
a weak ruler, subordinate to some Satavahana emperor. 
He is also said to have been a giver of crores of gold, 
thousands of cows (or bullocks) and thousands of ploughs.^ The 
king was evidently a Brahmanical Hindu. The deity he was 
devoted to, is mentioned as virupakhapati-^nahasena. It may be 
noted that the Kadambas and the Oalukyas also referred to their 
families, in their inscriptions, as mahasena-parigrhlta. Maha- 
sena (Skanda), in the Iksvaku inscriptions, has been called 
virupakha-pati, “lord of the Virupakhas.” Vogel takes the 
term virupdkha in the sense of the hosts of which Skanda is the 
lord or leader. The word indicates a class of snakes in a snake- 
charm in the Vinayapitaka (ed. Oldenberg, II. 110). 

King Carntamula had at least two sisters. One of them 
named Oarntasiri (or Camtisiri = SantasrI or Santis'rl) was given 
in marriage to Vasisthiputra Khamdasiri (SkandasrI) of 
the Pukiya family. Khaindasiri has been called mahdsendpati 
and mahdtalavarat and his wife, the Ik§vaku princess 
Caiptasiri, mahaddm-patinl and mahdtalavarl. The term 
mahdsendpati (“great chief of the army,” i.e., general) 
denoted feudatory chieftains in charge of the rdstras (districts) 
in the time of the Satavahanas; the same meaning seems 
to be applicable in the present case also. Vogel is, therefore, 

■ inclined to render the term by “ duke.” Mahatalavaras are 
mentioned in early Jain works along with the eighteen 
gana-mjas. So, this word must also be taken as a title 
of nobility (cf. Kalpasutra, ed. Jacobi, 61,11.21-6). A 
Sanskrit commentary on the Kalpasutra, called Subodhika, by 
Vinayavijaya (Nirnaysagar Press ed., leaf 60, lines 6-7) explains 

^ See also Eay Chaiidhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. lad., 2od ed., pp. 105-6 and 109-10. 

2 It is possible that his epithet aneka-hirairinakoti-gosatasahaBa^hala-satasahasa’-padayi 
refers to the fact that the king performed many times several of the sixteen mahadams 
emimerated io the Puranas, snch as Hhrajgyagarbha* Hiranyakamadhenn, Hira^yS^va, 
HiraigiySivaratha, Gosahasra and Pa%alafegiiiat . . • , , ‘ “'i 
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the term talacara as talavarah tusiabhupala-pfadattn-pattahandha- 
vibhusita~rajastlianlyah. In the Punjab there is a subdivision 
of the Khetris (Ksatriyas) called the Talwar (Ep. Tnd., XX, 
p. 7, u. 1). Vogel suggests a connection of the word talavara 
wdtli Tamil talamxj (general), talaiijan (village- watchman) or 
Kanarese talavara, talavara (watchman beadle). It seems from 
the Subodhika and these inscriptions that the Mahatalavaras were 
provincial governors or subordinate rulers. I, therefore, think that 
the word is connected with Tamil talaimn, which means a king, 
ruler or governor (Tamil Lexicon, pub. Madras University, s.e.). 
The word, which is originally Dravidian, evidently penetrated 
into North India also. In addition to the instance of theTfilwars 
of the Punjab, it may be said that it is obviously identical with 
the mysterious word taravara, which along with the word 
mahdpratlhara (great chamberlain) is found on a clay sealing 
excavated by Bloch at Basarh (Arch. Surv. Rep., 1903-4,108, 
etc., PI. XL. 6). 

At least two children — a son and a daughter — were born to 
Oatiitisiri. The name of her son was Khamdasagaramnaga 
(Skaoda*sagara) . We do not know her daughter’s name; but she 
is known to have been married to her cousin, king Virapurisadata. 
In an inscription of Nagarjunikonda, Virapurisadata has been 
called Camtisiri’s apano jdmdtuka, i e., own son-in-law. 

• ‘Another uterine sister of king Camfcamula was Hammasiri 
(Harmyasri), who had two daughters, Vapisiri-nika (Vapisri) 
and Ohathisiri (SasthlsrI). Both Vapisiri and Chathisiri were 
given in marriage to their cousin, Virapurisadata, son and 
successor of king Carntamula. 

Two children of king Camtamula are known from inscrip- 
tions. One of them is hiS son from MSdharl (Matharl), named 
Virapurisadata, who succeeded him on the throne. The other is 
his daughter, Mahatalavarl A^avi-Catasiri.* The princess was 

1 The Word odoci was prefixed to the name of this princess evidently in order to 
distin^ish her from her pamesakes. The word is connected either with Sanskrit afar* or 
Tamil a4avai or 
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given in marriage to the Mahasenapati, Mabadandanayaka 
Khamdavisakhamnaka (Skandavisakha) who belonged to the 
family of the Dhanakas. Both the sister and the brother appear 
to be staunch Buddhists, whereas their father was a performer 
of Vedic sacrifices like the agnihotm, agnistoma, mjapeya 
and the aimmedha. 

In one of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions dated in the 6th 
regnal year of Virapurisadata, we have a record of the benefac- 
tions of one Mahasenapatini Oula(ksudra)-Caratisirinika {i.e., 
Camtisiri, the younger), who was married to the Mahasenapati, 
Mahatalavara, Vasisthiputra Khamdacalikiremmanaka of the 
Hiranyaka family. The name of the Mahasenapatini seems to 
indicate that she was an Iksvaku princess ; but she is explicitly 
called kulahakanani vdlikd, i.e., a girl born in the family of the 
Kulahakas. She therefore appears to me to have been the 
daughter of an Ik§vaku princess married to a Kulahaka chief. 


3. Virapurisadata (Vlrapurusadatta ) | 

King Caqatamula (Santamula) I, as we have already said, I 
was succeeded on the Iksvaku throne by his son Yirapurisadata. ' 
We have a number of inscriptions dated in the regnal years of 
this king. His inscriptions have been found at the Buddhist sites j 
of Nagarjunikonda and Jaggayyapetta. i 

All his inscriptions begin with an adoration to Bhagavan i 

Samyaksambuddha, i.e., the Lord Buddha. (Of. namo \ 

bhagaoato deDaraja-sakatasa supabubha-hodhino savaipnuno I 

^ Bilhier took Purisadata as name of tbe king and sirUvita (^ri-vira) as an adjective 
(Jnd. Ant.^ XT. 267) on the ground that there is no deity named Virapiirusa and that 
therefore, as a name, Virapurnsa-datta makes no sense. Sometimes, however, such adjec- 
tives are known to form an integral part of the proper name. Note, for instance, the name 
of Virarajendira, the Cola king, who ruled from 1063 to 1070, (Sewell, liist of Hisfcorit^l 
Inscrr. of South. Ind., pp. 81 and 449-60,) ' ■ 'J' 
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samsat-anukampakasa jila-raga-dosa-mohn-tipamuiasa mahagani- 
vasahha-gamdhahathisa sarpma-sabiidhasa dhatuvara-parigahi- 
tasa in some, and in one namo hbagarato ikMku-rdjn.prarura- 
risi-sata pahhaca-mnisa-hhavasa deca-rnanuxa-mm-mta-hita- 
sukha-maga-desikasa jita-kama-kodha-hhaija-hansa-tarisa-moha- 
dosasa dapita-mara-bah'dapa-mana-pasamanaka rasa dasabala- 
makabalasa athamga-maga-dhama-caka-pavaiakasa caka-lakham- 
sukumara-sujata-caranasa taruna-dkusakara-pmibhasa sarada- 
sasi-sama-darisanasa, sava loka-eita-mahitasa budhasa ) . 

Inscriptions appear to tell iis of five queens of king 
Virapurisadata. Two of them were Vapisiri (VapisrI) and 
Ohathisiri (Sasthisri), daughters of the king’s aunt (father’s 
sister) Hamtnasiri (HarmyasrI). A daughter of his other aunt 
Camtisiri was also a queen of the king. Another queen appears 
to be the Mahadevi Rudradharabhattarika, who has been de- 
scribed in the inscriptions as ujanikdniahanibalika. Vogei is 
inclined to correct the passage as iijanikd-mahdraJa-baUkct, which 
may not be impossible, as in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions 
there are signs of careless engraving. Vogel then identifies 
Ujanika with the famous city of lljjayini (Prakrit Ujeni), 
mentioned by the Greek geographer Ptolemy (Geography, MI. 
i, § 63) as and as the capital of Tiastenes (Castaiia'. 

The name of queen Rudradhara and those of the kings of 
Caitana’s line, such as Eudradaman (1 and II), Rudrasena 
(I, II and III) and Rudrasimha (I, II, III and IV) may 
also indicate the possibility of Vogel's theory. Though there 
is no name like Rudradhara (of whom the queen might 
have been supposed to be a sister or a daughter) in the 
genealogy of the Sakas of UJjain, twn kings having names 
beginning with Eudra, reigned in the third century A. D. 

1. Rudrasena I, circa Saka 12*2-135 (A. D. 200-213). 

- 2. Rudrasena II, circa g. 176-196 (A.R. 254-274). 

It is not altogether impossible that the Ikfvflku queen was 
related to one of these kings. It may be noted in this connection 
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that a Nagarjunikonda inscription records the pious gift of a 
Saka girl, which fact possibly shows that the Iksvakus were 
friendly towards the Sakas. The currency of dinara mammas in 
their kingdom seems also to indicate their relation with, the 
north. The dinara, according to numismatists, was a gold coin 
weighing about 124 grains, first struck by the Kusan kings (of 
whom Castana is supposed to have been a feudatory) in the first 
century A. D. in imitation of the Koman gold Denarius. 
(Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 181.) 

In an inscription of Ehuvula (Bahubala?) Camtamula II 
(Santamula II), son and successor of Virapurisadata, the name 
of the reigning king’s mother is mentioned as MahadevI 
Bhatideva. She appears, therefore, to have been another queen 
of Virapurisadata. 

Besides the son Ehuvula Carntamula, king Virapurisadata 
is known to have had a daughter named Kodabalisiri (Kunda- 
valll^rl), who is said to have been the MahadevI (queen) of the 
vanavasakamaharaja. Vanavasakamaharaja appears to mean 
the king of VanavasI, now' in the North Kanara District 
of the Bombay Presidency. BanavasI is known to have been the 
capital of the Cutu Satakarnis and afterwards of the Kadambas. 
Scholars think that the Kadambas began to rule at BanavasI 
about the beginning of the fourth century A.D. It is therefore 
not impossible that a Cutu-Satakarni king of BanavasI was the 
husband of the Iksvaku princess Kodabalisiri, daughter of 
Virapurisadata w'hose inscriptions have been ascribed to the 
third century A. D. Matrimonial alliance with the powerful 
house of Ujjain and that of BanavasI certainly strengthened the 
Ikivakus at the time of this monarch. 

King Matharlputra Virapurisadata ruled at least for twenty 
years. We have inscriptions dated in the 6th, 14th, 18th and 
the 20th year of his reign. The following are some important 
inscriptions discovered at Nagarjunikonda and dated in his sixth 
regnal year : — 
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I. Record of the erection of a pillar of the Mahaeetiya of 
Lord Buddha by Camtasiri, who was the uterine sister of the 
king Vasistbiputra Ciimtainula I, aunt (pitucha, i.e., father’s 
sister) of king Madharlputra Virapurisadata, wife of the Puklya 
chief Vrisistblputra Khamdasiri and mother of Khamdasa- 
garainnaka. The act is said to have been done “for the attain- 
ment of welfare and happiness in both the worlds, and in order 
to attain herself the bliss of Nirvana, and for the attainment of 
welfare and happiness by all the world.” 

II. Record of the erection of a stone-pillar by Vapisirini- 
ka, daughter of Hammasiri, sister of king Camtamfiia land wife 
of king Virapurisadata. The pillar was erected with regard to 
the queen’s mother Hammasiri, and for the sake of attaining the 
bliss of nirvana for herself; also records the completion of exten- 
sion of the mahaeetiya,' for the benefit of the Masters of the 
Aparamahavinaseliya sect, by Reverend Ananda who knew the 
Digha-nikaya and the Majjhima-nikaya by heart and who was 
a disciple of the Masters of the Ayira-hamgha (arya-saingha). 
The Masters of the arya-samgha are said to have been resident 
at Pampagama and to have been preachers and preceptors of 
the Digha-nikaya, Majjhima-nikaya and the five Matiikas. 

Digha-nikaya and Majjhima-nikaya are the celebrated 
Pali Buddhist works. The way, however, in which the Mas- 
ters of these Nikayas are mentioned in the Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions is different from that in which they are generally 
referred to in the Buddhist literature. It has, therefore, been 
conjectured by Dr. Dutt (Ind. Hist. Quart., VII. 642) that 
possibly the inscriptions were concerned with a Buddhist sect 
that was not exactly the Theravada (the Pali School), but had a 
literature and tradition very similar to the Theravada School. 

^ Br. Butl says that tbe ** perioi mentioneii here t * the tiiBe of the inscrip- 

titoSt "the Srd or the 4th cent.) relates to the sobsidiary stniclures of the main stUpa itself-™ 
■fee Mah5«eliy»,.---EQOBt be assigned to an earlier period-..../’ (Ind. Hist Quart,, VII. 6M), 
Vogel, li 0 we?er, translates nithapita^ inuip mmkamafi, (lit repairs) maMmii^arp 
hhu m piapita ti, as ** this pioos work ( )* the Mafaacefciya, was completed and 'the 
pillars were erected.*’ Ind., XX. 17.) 
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Dr. Dutt further suggests that the word mdtuka mdtikd, 

Sanskrit «»atrfea) may be taken to be both the Vinaya and the 
Abhidharma Pitakas ; but that the specification of the number 
in panea-matufca indicates that here the Vinayapitaka is meant. 
It must be noted that five of the principal Buddhist Schools, 
viz., Theravada, Mahlsasaka, Haimavata, Sarvastivada and 
Mahasamghika, had their Vinaya Pitakas in five divisions (Przy- 
luski, Le Ooncile de Rajagrha, 353 ff,). 

The Avaramahavinaseliyas (Aparamahavana^ailiyas) have 
been taken to be the same as the Apara^ailiyas, whose place has 
been referred to by Yuan Chowang as A-fa-lo-shi-lo (Watters, 
On Yuan Chowang ’s Travels, II. 214). Dr. Dutt suggests 
(op. cit., 648-9) that the Masters of the Ayira-hamgha are to be 
identified with the Mahasamghikas, and that “ the whole 
Buddhist establishment at Nagarjunikonda belonged to the 
Mahasanghikas.” It is, however, difficult to accept the latter 
suggestion in view of the fact that an inscription of the site 
dated in the 11th year of king Bhuvula Carntamula 11 records 
the dedication of a vihara to the Masters of the Mahlsasaka sect 
(jE/p. Ind., XX. 22 : imarrh hhaniyavp, vihdra ca acariyamm mahl- 
sdsakdnani suparigahe cdtudisam samghaw, udisaya savasatdnam, 
hitasukhdthaw- thdpitairi) . 

III. Record of the erection of a pillar in the Mahacetiya 
by Mahatalavari Adavi-Camtasiri who was the daughter of king 
Carntamula I, sister of king Virapurisadata and wife of the 
Dhanaka chief Khamdavisakhaipnaka. The act is said to have 
been done with regard for both the houses to which she belonged 
and for the attainment of welfare and happiness by herself in 
both the worlds. 

IV. Record of the erection of a stone pillar in the Maha- 
cetiya by Mahasenapatini Cula-Camti-sirinika (Ksudra-Santi- 
4rl), daughter of the Eulahakas and wife of the Hirainnaka 
(Hiranyaka) chief, Kharndacalikiretpmanaka. 

V. Record of the erection of a ^ailastambha by MahadevI 
Rudradhara-Bhattarika who was the daughter of the king of 
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Ujjain and evidently the queen of Virapurisadata, for the attain- 
ment by herself of welfare and happiness and the wealth of 
Nirvana— and also of the erection of a pillar ;md of the gift cf 
170 dlmra-masakas by Mahatalavarl Camtisiri (sister of king 
CamtamQla 1} wlio belonged, by marriage, to the family of the 
PukTyas. The mention of the dmara-masakas ( X fV of a dlnara 
in weight or value ? cf. fanam), in an inscription found at 
Nagarjunikonda in the Guntur District of the Madras Presi- 
dency, is very interesting. As already stated, it is generally 
held that dlnara is the Indian designation of some Kusan coins 
w'hich were imitated from the Roman denarius. Again, the 
early Western Saka Satraps according to many .scholars, were 
subordinate to the great Kusan king.<. As then the Iksvakus 
appear to have been matrimonially connected with the kings of 
Ujjain, it is not impossible that the Kusaii coin-designation 
passed into the Iksvaku kingdom through the country of the 
Sakas. 

VI. Record of the erection of a pillar by the MahSdevI 
Ohathisiri (SasthKri), daughter of king C^mtanulla’s sister 
Hainmasirinika. (Harnaya^ri) and wife of king Virapurisadata, 
for the purpose of attaining Nirvana. 

VII. Record of the erection of a stone- pillar by a 
Mahatalavarl, whose name is not mentioned, but who is said to 
have been the wife of the MahasenSpati, Mahitalavara Vasis- 
thiputra Maha-Khaihdasiri (Maha-Skandasri) of the PQkiya 
family and the mother of the Mahasenapati Mahatalavara Ven- 
husiri (Vianusri). Vogel thinks it possible that the Vasigthi- 
putra Maha-Khamdasiri is identical with the Puklya chief 
Khamdasirij who is mentioned in some inscriptions as the 
husband of king Camtamala’s sister Carptisiri, mother of Khaip- 
darS^arampaga. This identification makes Caiptisiri mother of 
Khamdasagarampaga, a co-wife of the unknown Mahatalavarl 
who was the mother of Venhusiri. It however seems to me that 
MahSk-Khaipdasiii was a uterine elder brother of Khamdasiri. 
Wf, the names Maha-Caipdamukha and Cula (kpdm)-baipda- 
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mukha and of Maha-Mula and Cula-Mula in the big Nagarjuni- 
konda inscription.) 

The Nagarjunikonda inscription dated in the 14th year of 
king Virapurisadata is very imp ortant. It records the building 
ol a cetiyaghara (caitya-grha), “with a flooring of slabs, with a 
caitya and provided with all the necessaries” in the Cula- 
dhamma-giri-vihara on the Srlparvata, to the east of Yijayapuri, 
by a lay member Bodhisiri (Bodhisri), wife of Budhimnaka 
and daughter of Eevata of Grovagama, for the acceptance 
(suparigahe) of the Theris specially of Tambapampa (Sanskrit 
Tamraparni or °na, Greek Taprobane, i.e., Ceylon) and other 
Theris who are said to have “ caused serenity and happiness” 
ipasadaka) to the people of, that is, who belonged to, Kas'mira, 
Gamdhara, CIna, Cilata, Tosall, Avaramta, Vamga, "Vanavasi, 
Yavana (?), Damila (?), Palura (?) and Tambapaipna. It 
appears that these Theris (female ascetics) of Ceylon and other 
countries used to visit all this region for purposes of pilgrimage.^ 

The countries mentioned in this connection can be easily 
identified. 

(i) Kasmira is the famous country of North-western India 
still known under its ancient name. The boundary of the 
country, however, was not the same in all ages. 

(ii) The kingdom of Garndhira, according to the Bama- 
yana (VII, 113.11, 114.11), lay sindhor=uhhayatah pdrsve (on 
both sides of the Indus) . We know from the Epics and the 
Puranas that the great cities of Taksa^ila and Puskalavatl 
belonged to the Gamdhara kingdom. The ruins of the ancient 
city of Taksa^ila are situated immediately to the east of Sarai- 
kala, a railway juniction twenty miles to the north-west of 
Eawalpindi in the Punjab. Pu§kalavati (Prakrit Pukkalaoti 
and Greek Peukelaotis) has now been correctly identified with 

i Dr. Naiinaksha Dsitt ia a learned paper in Ind. Hist. Quart, (VIL 633ff.) has object- 
ed to Dri Yogers translation of the term pasddaka as one who converts.’" According to 
him the word refers to the saintly lives of the nuns that bring joy and peace to the people of 
tlieir oountriest , • , -v 
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modern Prang and Oliarsadda on the Swat seventeen 

miles to the north-east of Peshawar (Sclioff, Peripitis, 183-4). 
The janapada of G-amdhira appears to have included the Rawal- 
pindi District of the Punjab and the Peshawar District of the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

(Hi) & (iv) Gina and Cilata were names of the countries 
inhabited by Mongoloid peoples and situated to the east and 
north-east of India (of. purve kinXta yasy = aulc pasciiiie yavanas= 
tath.i). According to tlie Mahabharata (V. 19.15!, Bhaga- 
datta, king of Pragjyotisa or Assam, marshalled tlie Ginas and 
the Kiratas in the great battle of Kurukfetra. Tlie name Gina 
is famous in Sanskrit literature. Cilata is the same as Sanskrit 
Kirata and Greek Kirradai (PeripUis, 6'2, Ptolemy, VII. 2.2), 
Kirradia (Ptolemy, VIL 2.16) or Tiladai {ih., VII. 2.15). In 
the Milindapahho there are twm passages whicli mention 
a number of places that were used to be visited by 
merchants for purposes of trade. In both these lists we have 
the mention of Cma-Cilata. The printed text of the Milinda- 
pahho, however, reads Cina-vilata ; but Sylvain Ldvi (Etudes 
Asiatique, II. 24) has rightly contended that Vilata is an 
error for Cilata. The peoples of this country are described by the 
Periplus as a “race of men with flattened nose, very savage,” 
and by Ptolemy as dwarfs with flat face and white skin. 

(o) The city of Tosala or Tosali is to be identified witli 
modern Dhauli (Puri District, Orissa), wliere a set of the Four- 
teen Rock Edicts of A^oka have been found. The name Dhauli 
appears to have sprung from Tosali through tlie intermediate 
forms Tohali and Dhoali. In literature, the country of Tosala 
is always associated with (South) Kosala (modem Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Sambalpur Districts). Some mediaeval in- 
scriptions {Ep. Ind., IX. 286 ; XV. 2) mention Uttara-Tosala 
and Daksina-Tosala. The country is to be identified with the 
Puri District, and parts of the adjoining districts, of Orissa. 

: The city is generally taken to be the same as the Tosalei 

metropolis, which was, according to the Geography of Ptolemy, 
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situated in the trans-G-angetic India. Vogel may be right in 
identifying it with Dosara of Ptolemy and Dosarene of the 
Periplus. 

(vi) Avaramta (Aparanta) is now generally identified with 
the Northern Konkan. It had its capital at Surparaka, modern 
Sopara in the Thana District, Bombay Presidency. 

(vii) Vogel appears to be wrong when he says that “ Vanga 
is the ancient name of Bengal.” It seems to be impossible that 
the whole of the modern presidency of Bengal was meant by the 
term Vamga in the third century A.D. The country of Vamga may 
be identified with Central and Eastern Bengal, along with a part 
of Southern Bengal (Ray Chaudhuri, Ind. Antiquities, 184 ff.). 

(mii) The country of Vanavasi (B. G-az., I. ii. 278, n. 2) 
appears to be the same as modern Kanara. The capital is to be 
identified with the modern town of BanavasI in the North Kanara 
District of the Bombay Presidency. Vogel seems to be wrong in 
identifying it with “BanavasI, a village or small town in the 
Shimoga District of the Mysore State” (Ep. Ind., XX. 8). 

(ix) The exact situation of the Yavana country (that is, 
the country inhabited by the Yavanas or Yaunas, the Greeks) is 
not yet known. It is not certain whether Yavana means here 
the ancient dominions of the Greek emperor of Syria or the land 
of the Yonas, referred to in the third Rock Edict of A^oka. 
According to the Mahabharata (XIL 207. 43), we know, 
the country of the Yaunas lay in the Dttarapatha. The 
city of Alasanda, mentioned in the Mahavamsa,: has been 
identified by Geiger with Alexandria, founded by Alexander the 
Great near Kabul (Geiger, Mahavamsa, 194). According to 
the Milindapanho the Indo-Greek king Minander (Milinda) was 
born at Kalasigama in the dipa of Alasanda or Alexiandria 
(Trenckner, Milindapanho, 82-3). The capital where Menander 
ruled was at Sakala, modern Sialkot in the Punjab. The Indian 
Yavana country may possibly be the same as Alasanda of the 
Indian literature, which appears to have been somewhere about 
modern Afghanistan. • - 
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(x) & (xi) Tiie reading of the names Daniila and Palura is 
not quite certain. Damila, however, can be no other tlian the 
country of the Tamil people. Palura, if the reading be accepted, 
may be identified with Ptolemy’s Paloura {Geography, VII. i, 
§ 16) , which has been taken to be the Dra vidian form of the 
name of the famous city, Dantapura, the ancient capital of 
Kalihga. Cf. Pal (tooth) 4-iir (city)« Danta (tooth) +pura (city). 
But we cannot be definite on this point. First because the 
reading is doubtful ; secondly the connection of the name with 
Dantapura is conjectural ; and thirdly Dantapura is known to l>e 
a city, while all the names in our list appear to designate coun- 
tries or provinces. The site of Dantapura has not been definitely 
identified. We have reference to the Dautapura-vasaka in the 
Purle plates of the Gahga king Indravarmau l6th century A.D.) 
edited in J5p. Jjid., XIV, p. 36J , where it has 1 teen suggested 
that the name survives in that of the fort of Danlavaktra near 
Ohicacole in the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency. The 
Jirjingi copper-plate grant of Indravarman was also issued from 
Dantapura. 

Sriparvata (Nagarjunikondn according to H. Sastri), 
where the Oula-dhammagiri-vihara w'as built, appears to be 
the same as the Brisaila in the Kurnool District, Madras 
Presidency. Vijayapurl (the Iksvfiku capital, according to 

Jayaswal, Hist. Ind., p, 173, which was situated to the west 
of Sriparvata cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

The same upmika Bodhisiri here claims also the con- 

struction of a caitya-hall at the Kulaha-viharu ; a shrine for 
the Boddhi-tree at the Slhala-vihnra ; one cell at the Great 
Dhammagiri ; a ww#apa-pillar at the Mabfivihara ; a 

hall for religious practices at Devagiri ; a tank, a veranda and 
a at Puvasela ; a stone-mari^apfl at the caBtern gate of 

the Great Caitya at Kajs^akasela ; three cells at Hirumu|huva ; 
seven cells at Papila ; and a Btom-man^ava at Puphagiri. 

this connection cannot be 

satisfactorily identified. The name of the Kulahaviliftra reminds 
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us of the Eulahaka family, -which, as we have suggested above, 
Avas probably matrimonially connected with the Iksvakus. The 
Sihala (Simhala, i.e., Ceylon) -Vihara appears to have been a 
convent “ founded either by a Singhalese, or more probably, for 
the accommodation of Singhalese monks.’’ This Sihala-vihara 
contained a shrine for the Bodhi-tree {Bodhivrksa-prasada) . It 
is interesting to note that the BodhVtree is a necessary adjunct 
of the Ceylonese Viharas even at the present time. Puvasela 
(Purva^aila), as has been discussed above, is mentioned by Ywan 
Chowang as Pu-p’o-shi-lo, where resided a Buddhist sect known 
as the Purvasailiyas. The Purvasaillya acaryas have been referred 
to in a fragmentary pillar inscription discovered at Alluru, of 
which we shall have occasion to speak afterwards. Kautakasela 
has been rightly taken to be the same as the emporium 
Kantakassula mentioned by Ptolemy (Geography, VII. i, § 15) 
immediately after the river Maisdlos (the Krishna) in the land 
called Maisdlia (Masulipattan). Kantakassula has been identified 
with the town of Ghantasala, which lies between the village of 
Guduru and the mouth of the Krishna (cf. Ptolemy’s location : 

Mouth of the river Maisdlos Kantakassula, a mart 

Koddoura, loc. cit.). Mr. Rea discovered (South Ind. Antiquities, 
p. 132) at this place the remains of a stwpa which, he thought, 
date from the beginning of the Christian era. The remains 
almost certainly belong to the Great Caitya mentioned in this 
inscription. 

The Nagarjunikonda inscription dated in the 18th year of 
king Virapurisadata records the building of “ a stone-shrine, 
surrounded by a cloister and provided with every necessary at the 
foot of the Mahacetiya” for the acceptance of the Aparamaha- 
vinaseliyas, by the Mahatalavari Oamtisiri, sister of king Cainta- 
mula I, wife of the Puklya chief Vasisthlputra Khamdasiri and 
mother of Khaipdasagaramnaga, desiring the longevity, strength 
and victory of her own son-in-law (apmio jdmatuka), king 
Mathariputra Virapurisadata, and for the attainment oi hita and 
sukha in both the worlds by herself. As we have said above,, it 
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is to be noted tiiat an inscription of the Gth year (»f king \'ira- 
purisadata calls Lady Camtisiri the king’s piiuehfi (father’s 
sister); here, however, the king is represented as the •^on-in-law 
of tlie liuly. Vogel therefore thinks that Virapurisadata married 
his cousin, a daughter of his aunt Camiisiri, between the 0th 
and the 18th year of his reign. 

The Jaggayyapetta inscriptions arc dated in the 2i)th year of 
king Virapurisadata. The royal genealogy is not given in these 
inscriptions. They record the erection of five uijaka-thaiiibhas 
(entrance-pillars) at the eastern gate of the Miiha-cetiya of Lord 
Buddha, by the manufacturer (aoo^ani) Sudatha (Siddhartha) 
resident of the village of Maha-Kadurura and son of the manu- 
facturer Nakacada (Naka- or Nilga-candra) of Niulatura in the 
Kamaka-ratha. Kumakaratha seems to be the same as the 
Karmarastra of later inscriptions. As for tlie suffix -ka, we may 
notice the passages ujanik(J-mahar(iija)-baUktl and mnavdsaka- 
maharaja, etc., of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, Karmar5B|ra 
has been identified with northern part of the Nellore and 
southern part of the Guntur Districts. 


4. Eknvula (Bakubaia ?) Gdiritamtda, II. (3antamfila) 11. 

King Matharlputra Virapurisadata ivas succeeded by his son 
Ehuvula Oamtamula, born of queen VasisthI BhatidevS. 

* It is interesting to note that the custom of naming a grandson 
after his grandfather was prevalent among the Southern 
iksvakus, as it was in many other ruling dynasties of ancient 
India. It has been noticed by Dr. Hirananda Sastri {Ep. Ind,, 
XX, p. 6, n. 2), that this custom is sanctioned by Patanjali’s 
Mahabha§ya (1. i. 1) where we have iripuntsfmukarii namakrlatp 
kuryUt • Kayyata on this passage has pits tasya ye f rayah puru- 
fSs *= tan = anuMyaty — ahhidhatte. 
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Two inscriptions of king Vasisthiputra Ehuvula Oamtamula 
II have so far been discovered, one at Nagarjunikonda and the 
other at the adjacent village of Kottampalugu. The Nagarjuni- 
konda inscription dated in the 2nd year of the king, records the 
establishment of a vihara by the MahadevI BhaUdeva, daughter- 
in-law of king Vasisthiputra Oamtamula I, wife of king Mathari- 
putra Virapurisadata and mother of king Vasisthiputra Ehuvula 
Oamtamula II, for the acaryas of the Bahusutiya sect. The 
Bahusutlyas are a branch of the Mahasamghikas. 

The Kottampalugu inscription, dated in the 11th year of 
king Ehuvula Oamtamula II, records the construction of a vihara 
by Kodabalisiri (Kundavalllsri) , Mahadevi of the Maharaja of 
Banavasaka, grand-daughter of king Oamtamula I, daughter of 
king Virapurisadata and sister of king Ehuvula Oamtamula II, 
for the acceptance of the acaryas of the Mahisasaka sect. The 
Iksvaku princess Kodabalisiri, as we have noticed above, was 
possibly the queen of a Cutu-Satakarni king of Banavasl. The 
Buddhist sect of the Mahlsasakas are mentioned also in other 
early inscriptions. A sainghari.ma is known to have been 
built for the Mahl^saka acaryas somewhere in the Punjab, when 
the Huna king Toramana was ruling {Ep. Ind., I. 239). 


5. Importance of the Iksvaku Period. 

The Iksvaku inscriptions discovered at Jaggayyapetta in 
the Kistna District and Nagarjunikonda (including Kottam- 
palugu) in the Guntur District are of great importance to the 
history of Buddhism. 

Dr. Dutt thinks (Ind. Hist, Quart., V. 794) that the 
site of Nagarjunikonda was a famous resort of Buddhism in the 
early years of the Christian era and, probably, also an early 
centre of Mahayana. “Just as Bodh-Gaya grew up on the bank 
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of the Neranjana as a very early centre of Hliiayana and a place 
of pilgrimage for the early Buddhists, so also did Ainaravatl 
(extending to Jaggayyapetta) and Nagarjunikonda on the bank of 
the Krsna (including the tributary Paler) as a flourishing centre 
of proto-Mahayana in the pre-Christian and the early Christian 
era and a place of pilgrimage for the later Buddhists.” The 
construction of the Anaaravati stupa, with its enlargements, 
decorations and railings, is placed between circa 2nd century B.C. 
and 2nd century A.D. (Burgess, Arch. Surv, South. Ind., 122-3) 
while that of the stupas of Jaggayyapetta and Nagarjunikonda 
has been placed in or before the 3rd or the 4ih century A. 1). 
{Ep. Ini., XX. 2 ; Ind. Hist. Quart., VII. 634). 

The stupas of Amaravatl appear to have been i)ailt at the 
time of the Satavahana suzerainty. That the later Sutavalianas, 
who were possibly Brahmanical in faith, showed great ftivour 
towards the Buddhists is known to all readers of the Satavahana 
inscriptions. They appear to have strong Buddhist leaning, 
if some of them were not actually Buddhists themselves. The 
successors of the later Satavahanag, the early Iksvakus, were 
‘however staunch followers of the Brahmanical faith. Vasisthl- 
putra Camtamula I, as^we have seen, has been credited with the 
performance of the agnihotra, agnistoma, vdjapeya and the 
aavamedha sacrifices. Evidently Buddhism suffered during the 
period of this king. 

With the accession of Mathariputra Virapurisadata on the 
Ik§vaku throne, a new era began with the Buddhists of the 
Kistna-Guntur region. The great stupas of Jaggayyapetta and 
’Nagarjunikonda were built, repaired or extended, and Buddhist 
Therls were coming for pilgrimage from all the Buddhist 
countries of the world to this centre of Buddhism. The mention 
of Slhala-vihara and of the dedication of a cetiyaghara specially 
to ‘the Theris of Ceylon points to the good relation that must have 
existed between the Buddhist communities of the Iksvaku country 
knd their Co-religionists of the Island of Ceylon. Thus we see, 
Buddhism was in its heyday at the time of the later Iksvakus. 
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The existence of such relations among the Buddhist com- 
munities of the different countries can be accounted for from 
the sea-trade, which was carried on between the ports of Ceylon 
and other countries on the one hand and those situated on the 
mouths of the Krishna and the Crodavari on the other, Kaptaka- 
sela, the great emporium on the bank of the Krishna, appears 
to have played a large part in this international trade. Dr. 
Vogel seems to be right in thinking that this trade was largely 
responsible for the flourishing state of Buddhism in this part 
of India {Ep. Ind.,XK. 10). 

The collapse of Buddhism in the lower Krishna valley 
appears to have begun with the decline of the Iksvasku power. 
As a cause of this collapse, Vogel refers to the “rising of the 
powerful dynasties devoted to Brahmanism like the Pallava in 
the south and the Chalukya in the west.” It must, however, 
also be added that the immediate successors of the Iksvakus in 
the rule of the Andhradesa were all staunch Brahmanists. After 
the decline of the Iksvakus, we kiiow, the Kistna-Guntur region 
passed to the Brhatphalayanas and the Pallavas. Both of these 
dynasties were Brahmanical Hindus, and the latter claimed to have 
performed the asvamedha sacrifice, which is evidently a sign of 
aggressive Hinduism. Brhatphalayana Jayavarman, as we shall 
see, was a devotee of Lord Mahe^vara. The Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman is known to have performed not only the great 
Brahmanical sacrifices, Asvamedha and Agnistoma, but also the 
Vajapeya (£Jp. Ind., I. 2). Not a single king of the SalaAkayana 
and the Visnukundin line is as yet known to have Buddhist 
leanings. On the contrary, we have a Salankayana king who 
performed one Asvamedha sacrifice and a Visnukundin king who 
performed no less than eleven Asvamedhas and thousand 
Agnistomas. Nevertheless Buddhism did not die away all at 
once. The Buddhist faith of an Ananda king of Guntur, who 
appears to have ruled about the end of the 4th century or the 
beginning of the 5th, clearly shows that Buddhism lingered in 
the Andhra country, although the glory it enjoyed at the time 
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of tbe later Satavahanas and the Iksvakus was long a thing of the 
past. Later traces of Buddhism in the Amaravatl region are found 
in the Amaravati pillar inscription (S. Ind. Inscrr., I, pp. *26-7) 
of the Pallava chief Simhavarman (c. A. D. 1100) probably a 
vassal of KulottuAga Cola I (Sewell, List of Hist. Inscrr. of 
South. Ind., p. 90) and another AmaravatT pillar inscription of 
Kota Keta II, from which we know that “ Buddhist worship at 
the old stupa was still maintained and Keta II gave grants in its 
support” (Ep. Ind., VI. 146; Sewell, op. cit., s.v. A. D, 1182). 
Another inscription records the grant of a lamp to the Buddhist 
stupa of Amaravatl made by Bayyala, daughter of the Natavadi 
chief Eudra. This also shows that Buddhist worship was 
maintained in the Andhra country as late as A. D. 1234 (Sewell, 
op. cit, p. 141) . 


CHAPTER II 


The B?hatphaeayanas. 

1. Jayavaiiima {Jaymnnan). 

A copper-plate grant of a raja (maharaja, according to the 
legend of the seal attached to the plates) named Jayavamma, 
who belonged to the Brhatphalayana gotra, was discovered at 
Kondamudi in the Tenali taluka of the Kistna District (Ep. Ind., 
A7I.315)d No other king of this family is as yet known from 
inscriptions or other sources. 

As regards the date of king Jayavarman, Hultzsch says 
(loo. cit.) : “ The alphabet of his inscription shows that he must 
have lived in the same period as the Pallava king Sivaskanda- 
varman, who issued the Mayidavolu plates. Further, the 
language and phraseology of the inscription are so similar to the 
Nasik inscriptions of G-autamIputra Satakarni (Nos. 4 and 6) and 
Vasisthiputra Pulumayi (No. 3) that Jayavarman’s date cannot 
have been very distant from that of those two Andhra kings. 
The archaic Sanskrit alphabet of the seal of the new plates is 
corrborative evidence in the same direction.” King Jayavarman 
Brihatphalayana may, then, be placed in the closing years of the 
3rd or the early years of the 4th century A.D. 

The grant was issued in the 10th year of Jayavarman’s 
reign from the vijaya-skandhavara (victorious camp)^ of Kudura 
(modern Guduru, 4 miles north-west of Masulipattan), which 

1 According to Sewell (Hist. Ins, Soatii. Ind,, p. 17), it is just possible tliat 
it (i,e, the name JmjMafmmi) may have been a name assumed by Bappa father of 
Ballava ^ifasfeandawman),” The suggestion, however is utterly nnfcenable invl^wol,; 
the fact that Jayavarman of the Kondamndi plates' belonged to the Brbatpbal^jana gotes,' 
while the Pallavas are known to have belongdi to - BhiradvSja goka. 

5 ^ '■ ' ■ ■ , ' ' ' 
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seems to be the same as Koddoura, mentioned in the Geography 
of Ptolemy '(VII. i, § 15) as a place in Maisfilia (Masulipattan).’ 

The Kondamudi plates record an order of king -Taysivarman, 
who has been described as mahessafa-pMa-parujahila and w’as, 
therefore, evidently a devotee of Siva (Mahesvara), to {he vapata 
(vyaprta) at Kudura to execute the grant of a Brahmadeya 
(religious gift to Brahmans) made by the king. VySprtn, accord- 
ing to Hemacandra, is the same as niyogin, fiyuh la and kanna- 
saciva (ci. niyogl karmasacim ayukto vyrtprtaS^cn Hah). A 
vyaprta was therefore an executive officer. The Brahmadeya was 
made of the village of Pamtura (Panduru in the Bandar or 
Masulipattan taluka according to Dubreuil) in KuduraJirira, i.e., 
the ahara or district of Kudura (cf. Satavribimi-hara in the 
Myakadoni inscription of Pulumavi, Ep. bid., XIV. lo4). It is 
therefore apparent that the vyaprta w^as in charge of the Kudilrn 
District and held his office at the chief town of the .same name. 

Scholars think that Kudurahara of the Kondamudi grant is the 
same as the Kudrahara-vipya of the Salankayana in.scriptions and 
Gudrahaira^ Gudravara and Gudrara of later inscriptions. The 
identification may not be impossible. It is, in that case, neces- 
sary to think that Kudflrahara which originally meant “the 
ahara of Kudura” gradually became used as a place-name itself ; 
because Kudrahara (not Kudura) was the name of the vmya 
(province) at the time of the Salankayanas.® According to 
Dubreuil this province comprised roughly the present Bandar 
' (Masulipattan) taluka. This region, occupied once by the Brhat- 
phalayanas was, as we shall see later on, in the possession of the 
SalankSyanas of VeAgI in the 5th century A.D. 

The recipients of the Brahmadeya were the following Brah- 
mans :—Gotama-gota-j ayapara ® Savagataja (Sarvaguptarya), 

1 The town o£ Kudura ia also mentioned in an inscription of Amaravuti (aee Lildera ‘ 
List, No. 1296). 

: * Compare Khetaka ahara and KhetakahSra vifaya (Bomb. Gaz., Vol. 1, Ft. ii, p. SSS). 

' : 3 The word jayapara, according to Sanskrit leEieons, means kamuka, whioli 

meaning does not seem applicable here. Hultzsoh thinks that the passage possibly means 
a “ yrhastha belonging to the Gautama-gotra " (Ep. Ind., VI. 315). 
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Savigija of the Tanava (Tanavya)gotra; Goginaja and Bhavamnaja 
of the E^odina (Kaundinya) gotra; Rudavenhuja (Eudra- 
visp.varya) of the Bharadaya (Bharadvaja) gotra; Ruda- 
ghosaja (Rudraghosarya) of the Opamamnava (Auparaanyava) 
gotra; Isaradataja (Isvaradattarya) of the Kamnhayana (Karsna- 
yana) gotra; and Khamdarudaja (Skandarudrarya) of the Kosika 
(Kausika) gotra. The affix -aja i=aTya) added to the names of 
these Brahmans survives even to the present time in Madrasi 
names like VeAkayya (Venkarya), Ramayya ( = Ramary a), etc., 
and in the surname Ayyar (=Arya). 

The Pariharaa (immunities) granted are interesting to note. 
They are apdvesa, anomasa, dlonakhadaka, araihasavinayika, 
etc. Afpaam is evidently the same as ahhaiapravesa (exemp- 
tion from the entrance of an army) of other South Indian in- 
scriptions. Anomasa has been taken to mean “ exemption 
from being meddled with.” The third Parihdra, viz., alona- 
khddaka, made the village free from being dug for salt. The 
salt-mines of the country were evidently property of the king. 
The term araihasavinayika has been translated by Senart as 
“ not to be interfered by the District Police.” (Beloio, p. 52). 

The grant was executed by the mahdtagivara, mahadarjAa- 
ndyaka (field-marshal) Bhapahanavamma. Mahdtagivara, accord- 
ing to Vogel, is a mistake for Mahatalavara which occurs so 
many times in the inscriptions of the Iksvakus (see above, 
pp. 15f.). Possibly it was the custom for an official to write 
down the oral order of the king (aviyena dnatarp)- The grant 
is said to have been signed by the king himself (sayani chato). 

The seal attached to the Kondamudi plates has, in the 
centre, a trident in relief, the handle of which seems to end 
in an arrow, abow(?), the crescent of the moon and an 
indistinct symbol of roughly triangular shape. Round the 
margin of the seal runs a Sanskrit legend in archaic characters, 
which differ totally from those employed on the plates. (Ep. 
bid., VI. 315. ) 



2. Capital of the Brhatphahlyanfi-^? 

The only copper -plate grant of the Bvhatphalfiyana dynasty, 
belonging to king Jayavarnma (Jayavarmman) Brhatphaiuyana, 
was discovered, as w^e have already seen, at Kondamudi a place 
in the Tenali tSlu/ca of the Kistna District (Ep. Ind.,\l. 315). 
We have also seen that the grant was issued in the lOih regnal 
year of Jayavarnma from ciiaya-lchanidhdcara nagarfi Kudurato 
i.e., from the vijaya-skandhavdra at the city of Kudura. It is 
for this reason that scholars have taken Kudura (modern Guduru 
near Masulipattan) to be the capital where the Brhatphalayanas 
ruled. Prof. Diibreuil, as for instance, writes : “The Eonda- 
mudi plates (Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 315) are dated in the lOlh 
year of King Jayavarman, of the Brihatphalayanas, who reigned 
at Kudura and again : “ the town of Kudura, which was the 
capital of Jayavarman in the III century of the Christian era, is 
but the modern village of Guduru, which is 4 miles w'est-north- 

west of Masulipattan and 6 miles from Ghaptasfila ’’ (Anc. 

Hist. Dec., pp. 84-86). The Professor has rightly identified 
the place with Koddoura in the country of Maisdlia (Masuli- 
pattan), mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy. 

■ ' It is, however, interesting to note that Koddoura 135° 11°20' 
has been mentioned not as a metropolis, but as an ordinary 
" place in Mais6lia (Geog. VII. i, § 15) by Ptolemy who is believ- 
ed to have written his Geography in about the middle of the 2nd 
century A.D, The archaic characters used on the seal of the 
Kondamudi grant and its phraseological connection with the grants 
of Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vasisthiputra Puliimavi assign 
the grant to the 2nd half of the 3rd cent, or the first half of the 
4th. Should we then believe that the Brhatphalayanas became a 
ruling power just after the decline of the Satavahanas in the 
eaily years of the 3rd cent.- A.D. and established themselves at 

, 'I * My paper on the capital of the BrhatpliaiSyanas was originally paWished in Journ. 

Andhta Hut. lies. Soc., VII, pp. 170-1, There however Jayavarman was placed » little 

' 'Earlier. 
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Kudura (Koddoura) from where they issued charters as early as 
the end of the 3rd or the beginning of the 4th century? It is, 
however, far more natural to think that they were originally a 
local ruling power under the suzerainty of the Satavahanas and 
gradually rose to prominence during and after the latter’s decline. 

The city of Kudura has been called a vijaya-skandhdvdra 
in the Kondamudi grant. The word shandhdvdra generally 
means “ a camp ” ; but according to the lexicographer Henaa- 
candra it may also signify “ a metropolis.” While on expedi- 
tion, oriental kings are known to have held courts in camps. 
The use of the term sfeandfeaMra in the sense of a metropolis is 
most probably due to such a practice. Shandhdvdra (as some- 
times also possibly the term «5aaA:a) appears to mean a temporary 
residence, and therefore a temporary capital, of a king. ^ It is, 
therefore, very doubtful whether the vijaya-shandhavara of king 
Jayavarman Erhatphalayana could be the permanent capital of 
the Brhatphalayanas. 

The town of Kudura, which was the political centre of 
Kudurahara, i.e., the Kudura District, has been identified, as 
we have already seen, with a village in the Bandar or Masuli- 
pattan taluka. The find of the plates at Kondamudi appears to 
prove that this region was a part of the Brhatphalaiyana kingdom 

^ Tt i.q interesting in tbis eoBneefclon to refer to Yiian Chwang^s aceoimt of tlie capital 
of Maluxrastra (Mo Tvnder Piilakeiin II (Pu-Io-ki-sbe) of tlie Western Calukya 

dynasty (Beal, Bud. .Bccords of tbe Western World, 11, p. 255 j also bis Life of 
Hiiien Tsiang, p* 140). From tbe inscriptions of the Calukyas and their inveterate 
enemy, the Palluvas, th(?rc can be no doubt that the capital of Pulake^in U was at ‘Vatapi, 
modern Badami in the Bijapur District of the Bombay Presidency. Now, the snrronndiogs of 
Badami, as scholars have noticed, do not answer to ijtie description given by tbe Chinese 
pilgrim, and its di.stance from Broach (435 miles) is altogether incommensurate with the 
distance of lOOO li (about 107 miles) as specified by Yuan Chwang. Scholars therefore now 
generally agree with the view of Fleet that the town in question is Nasik, about 128 miles 
to tbe south-south-east of Broach. Fleet seems to be right when he suggests : We 

have therefore to look for some subordinate but important town, far to the north of Badami, 
which was mistakenly spoken of as tbe capital by Hiuen Tsiang ; most probably 
because it was the ba.sis of the oi?era-tions against Harshavardhana of Eanauj, and because 
in connection with these operations, PnlikeM I! happened to be there at the time.*’ (Bomb. 
Gaz., I, Pi ii, p. 355.) 
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in about 300 A. D. The capital of the Brbatphalayaiias f?eems 
therefore not to be very far from the Masulipattan region. 

In this connection it is very interesting to note that Ptolemy 
makes mention of the metropolis oj Pitun dr n (133° Ji:') in 
the country of the people called Mais61oi (Geog., VII. i, $ 93). 
In op. cit., § 79, the Mais61oi are placed near the country of the 
Salak^noi ( = Salahkayanas of Vehgl) and in § 15, their 
country has been called Maishlia ( = Masulipattunj. Their 
metropolis, Pitundra, has been identified by Prof. Sylvain 
Levi with Pihunda of the Uttaradhyayana and Pithuda of tiie 
Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela {Ind. Anf., 1926, 
145). We have seen that the Brhatphalayanas ruled over the 
Masulipattan region, which is to be identified with Maisdlia 
of Ptolemy. Pitundra, the capital of Maisolia in the time of 
Ptolemy (middle of the 2nd cent.) appears therefore almost 
certainly to have been the capital of the family of Jayavarman 
Brhatphalayana, ruler of the Masulipattan region in the end of the 
3rd or the beginning of the 4th century. 

If we now accept the reading pithuda in a passage of the 
Hathigumpha inscription (line 11) of Kharavela and the 
interpretation that king Kharavela of Kalinga besieged the city 
of Pithuda, it is not impossible to think that the Brhatpha- 
layanas were ruling at Pithuda =Pitundra as early as the time 
of Kharavela (2nd or 1st century B.C.). 


Does THE Allueu Insceiption speak of a Eing called Sana? 

In the year 1924, Mr. N. L. Rao discovered at Alluru 
(Nandigrama taluka of the Kistna District) five miles from 
Yerrupalem, on the Bezwada- Hyderabad Railvs^ay line, an old 
Brahmi inscription and the remains of an old Buddhist stupa, at 
about two furlongs to the west of the village. A facsimile of the 
inscription (No. 331 of 1924), along with a short note on it, was 
published in the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 
for the year ending 31st March, 1924. The inscription was 
afterwards edited by Dr. R. Sbamasastry in the Calcutta Review 
for July, 1925. According to the transcript published in the 
Review, the epigraph reievs to jay adharma (line 2), and cara- 
dharma (line 5), and to Sana, king of the Ayis (lines 16-7), who 
is supposed to be the grantor of some gifts. The Report rightly 
says that the inscription may be palaeographically assigned 
to the 2nd century A.D. If, then, Dr. Shamasastry’s reading 
and interpretation be correct, a king called Sana ruled over 
some parts, at least, of theEistna District in about that period, 
i.e., a little before the time of Jayavarman Brhatphalayana. 

It will, however, be seen from the facsimile that the tran- 
script published in the Calcutta Review is faulty ini many places, 
and the words read as japadhama and caradhama here, are clearly 
dei/ad/mma (pious gift) and cdrathema (?) respectively. Here, 
however, we shall only examine the passage where the name of 
the king has been read. 

The Alluru inscription is very important from the palaeo- 
graphical point of view. Though it is a fragment, all the letters 
that have been preserved are perfectly legible ; and an interesting 
point is that in lines 7 and 13 we have a peculiar form -[AJ]-, 
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(line 17) ayirana 'puvaseliyana nigdyasa should certainly be 
drydmni purmsaiUymd,m nikayasya in Sanskrit. Cf. ayira- 
ha^g}ia== Qa,mknt d,Tyasaty,gha ^ m the Nagarjunikonda inscrip- 
tions.^ 

Though it does not mention the name of any king, the Alluru 
inscription is important to the student of the history of South 
Indian Buddhism. It records the gift of lands and some other 
things to the nikdya of the purm4aiMya dry as. The Purvasaila 
or Purvasild has been mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang as Fu-p’o-shih-lo (Watters, On Yuan Ohwang’s Travels 
in India, II. 214), and in the inscription B. of Nagarjunikonda 
as PuvaseU (Ep. Ind., XX. 22)'. The grantor of the gifts is a 
certain Mahatalavara which word, as we have already seen, 
occurs several times in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions and 
which probably means “a governor.” (Tamil Lexicon, pub. 
Madras University, s.y. talaivan.) The gifts appear to be in 
the shape of some nivartanas ^ of land, cows (gavi), bullocks and 
carts {balivadha- Sakata) , men-servants and women-servants 
(ddsi-dd,sa), pans (kuhhi-katdrha), iron-vessels Oofe%o= Sanskrit 
loliikd), vessels made of bell-metal (kasasa hhdy ana), etc., eic. 
There are also references to the dedication of a ta^d,ka (pond), 
of kdf^dpanas and of an aksayanlvi (permanent endowment) 
of a thousand pttfowas (pMrana-saJiasa). 

^ According to Kautilja’s Arthafiastra, II, 20, one nivartana appears to iiave been 
240 X 240 s< 2 nare cubits. According to a commentator of the Arthafetra, bowever, it was 
120x120 square cubits only. Whereas tbe (rod) is equal to 8 cubits according to 

Eautiiya, it is equal only to 4 cubits according to the commentator.' It may be conjectured 
that the measuring rod was 8 cubits long in some parts of ancient India, while in other parts 
it was only 4 cubits long. Measuring rods are not uniform in all the provinces or districts of 
India even at the present day. , v;. • ■ ^ 

For ft. (4 cubits), see Fleet’s note at p. 641 of the Fng. Tran, of the 

Artha^Sstra Cist ed.J, by Shamssastry. 
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OHAPTEB III 
The Anahdas. 


1. Hiranyagarhha, 


As the word Himmjagarhha has some bearing on the 
question of the genealogy of the Inandas^ we shall deal with 
this term first. 

According to Sanskrit Lexicons, the word Himfuagarbhu has 
two principal meanings. First, it is a weii»kiiowri«e|)itbet of 
Lord Brahman ; secondly, it is the name of one o! the §od(im>^ 
mahadma^ he., the sixteen Great Gifts, whicli are eiivirnerated 
and explained in books like the Matsya-Purana, Heinadri^s 
Vratakhanda and Vallalasena’s DSnasagara. The sixteen Hiahd- 
ddnas are ddna (offering) of the following things — 


1. Tulapurusa 

2. Hiranyagarhha 

3. Brahmanda 

4. Kalpapadapa 

5. Gosahasra 

6. Hiranyakamadheno 

7. Hiranyasva 

8. Panealaiigala 


9. Dhara 

10. HiraiiyMvaratfaa 

1 1 , Hemahasti rath a 

12. Visnucakra 

13. Ealpalata 

14, Saptasagara 

15, Eatnadheno 

10. Mahabhiltagliata 


, These names are more or less of a technical character. Tliey 
have been explained in full details in the Mahadanavarta section 
of the Danasagara, Chapter Y of the Vratakhanda and Chapters 
247 fp. of the Matsya-Purana. 

The word Hiranyagarhha occurs several times in the 
inscriptions of some South Indian kings. In the Gorantla 

, ' been published in J.E.A.S.. My. ^ISS*. A paper explaining the 

tem was published by me in the BhSrafeurffu (Bengali), Bhidta, 1340 

p, oao I, 
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inscription (Ind. Ant., IX. lG2f.), king Attivarm an is called 
aprameya-Mranyagarbha-prasam, which phrase was translated 
by Fleet, the editor of the Gorantla inscription, as “ who is the 
posterity of the inscrutable (god) Hiranyagarbha,” i.e., Brahman. 
In the Mahakuta pillar inscription of the Galukya king Mahgale^a 
(ibid., XIX. Off.) we have the passage hiranyagarhha-samhhuta. 
Here also Fleet, who edited the inscription, translated the phrase 
as “ who was descended from (the god) Hiranyagarbha 
(Brahman). ’ ’ It must be noticed that only particular kings have 
been connected with Hiranyagarbha in the inscriptions of their 
respective families. If Fleet’s interpretation is correct, we should 
have found other kings of the family — wherein one king has been 
called Hiranyagarhha-sambhuta — with titles of the same significa- 
tion. Moreover, when we notice that, in the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription, this epithet is given only to Pulake^in I and not 
to Jay asimha, the first king mentioned, nor to Mangale^a, the 
reigning monarch, there remains no doubt that Fleet’s theory is 
unjustifiable. I, therefore, hold with Hultzsch that the word 
JELiranyagarbha, in these inscriptions, signifies the second of the 
sixteen Mahaddnas or Great Gifts. 

While editihg the Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman (Ep. 
Ind., XVII. 328ff.), Hultzsch remarked : “ A similar feat is 
ascribed to king Attivarman in another copper-plate grant from 
the Guntur District, where I translate the epithet aprameya- 
Hiranyagarbha-prasavena by ‘ who is a producer of (i.e., who 
has performed) innumerable Hirapyagarbhas.’ Hultzsch^ here^ 
evidently takes the passage hiranyagurbha-prasava as a case of the 
Sasthl-tatpumm compound, making it mean prasava (origin, 
producer) of the Hiranyagarbha.” But he was in difficulty with 
the word Hiranyagarbha-prasuta, which occurs in the Ipur grant 
(No. 1) of the Visnukundin king Madhavavarman I (ibid., 
p. 335f.). As prasiitais an adjective, it cannot make a case of the 
Sasihi-tatpunm compound. Hultzsch, therefore, had to correct the 
passage as Hiramjagarhha’prasuti,i.e.,prasuti (origin, producer) 
of the Hiranyagarbha (ibid., p. 336, fn. 7). But when we notice 
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that the epithet Hiranyagarbha-prasuta also occurs in the 
Polamuru plates of the same Visnukundin king (Journ. Andhra 
Hist. Ees. Soc., VI. and further that the Mahakuta 

pillar inscription has if there can be no 
doubt that Hultzsch is wrong in taking the passage Himnya- 
garhha-prasava as a case of the SastM-tatpurum compound. 
The words Hiranyagarhhu-prasfita and Hiranyayarblia-sumbhutn 
are certainly examples of the Pmicami-tatpnrusa compound and 
mean “ born of the Hiranyagarbha.” The word Himnijagarbha- 
prasam must also mean the same thing. I, therefore, take it 
as a case of the Bahmnhi compound meaning “ one whose 
prasava (origin, producer, progenitor) is the Iliranyagarbha.’' 
But how can a king be born of the Hirapyagarbha, which we 
have taken to signify the second of the sixteen Mahadanas? 

In the performance of the Hiranyagarbha-mahadana cere- 
mony, the thing to be given away to the Brahmans h a Hirunijn- 
gafbha, literally, “ a golden womb.” Hiranyagarhha here 
signifies a golden Mnda, three cubits in height. {Cf. 


brahmanair— anayeii ku^dam tapanJya-mayam ^ubhaiu 
dvasaptaty-angul-oochrayam hema-paukaja-garbba-?at) 


To discuss all the details and all the functions of the ceremony 
is not necessary for our purpose. The quotations, which are all 
from the 249th Chapter of the Matsya-Purapa, will sufficiently 
clear the point. 

&.fter the due arcaiM, the performer of the Mahadana cere- 
mony is to utter a mantra in adoration to Lord Hiranyagarhha 
(here, Lord Visnu) , two lines of which run : 

bhinr-loka-pramukha lokas=iava garbhe vyavasthiifib 

brakm-adayassrtatha deva namas=<;e visva-dbarme. 

Thereriter the performer enters into the Mravyagarbha, i.e., 
the golden Xe,*, and the priests perform the ceremonies of 
garbiiadhana, putpsavana and simantonnayana of the “ golden 
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womb,” as they would do in the case of an ordinary pregnant 
woman. (7/. 

evam = amantry a tan = madhyain = avisy = ambha = udanmulthah 

mustibhyaip. parisamgrhya dharmaraja-eaturmukhau 
janumadhye sirah krtva tistheta svasa-paiicakam 
garbhadhanaip. pumsavanaip simantonnayanam tatha 
kuryur = Mranya-garbhasy a tatas = te dvij a-pungavah. 

Then the performer is taken out of the “ golden womb,” 
and the and other necessary functions are performed 

by the priests, as if the performer is a newly born child. After 
that, the performer is to utter another mantra, wherein occur 
the following significant lines : 

matr=abanx janitab purvam martya-dharma sur-ottama 
tivad-garbha-sarn.bhavad = esa divya-debo bhaYamy=aham, 

”0 the best of gods, previously I was given birth to by 
my mother (and) was martya-dharma (one having the qualities 
of an earthly creature) . (But) now owing to my (re-)birth from 
your womb, I become divya-deha (one having celestial body).” 

That the performer of the Hiranyagarhha-mahdddna, was 
thought to be “ born of the Hiranyagarbha, i.e., golden womb,” 
is also clear from the next mantra, to be uttered by the priests: 

adya-jatasya te = ’ngaiii c=abhiseksyamahe vayam. 

After the ceremony is over, the priests receive the gift of 
that golden womb, along with many other things. 

2. Genealogy of the ‘ *Inanda Kings of Guntur . ’ ’ ^ 

Two kings of the Ananda family are known from their 
inscriptions. They are Attivarman of the Glorantla plates 
(Ind. Ant., IX. 102f.) and Damodaravarman of the Mattepad 
plates (Ep. Ind., XVII. 327f.). We have already dealt with 

See my not-e on the JLnandfi Grenealogy in J. 11 , A. S., July, 1934 ' - 
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the reference to the word feiro»|/a</ar& //a in the Gorantla 
inscription and with its different interpretations. Hultzsch 
righty says : “ When editing the G-orantfa plates of Attivarmau, 
my late lamented friend Fleet believed this king (.sv/h Attivar- 
man) to have been a Pallava — chiefly because he interpreted the 
epithet aprameya-Hiranyagarbha-prasavena by ‘who is the 
posterity of the inscrutable (god) Hirauyagarbha.’ As I have 
shown above, the rendering is inadmissible in the light of the 
corresponding epithet used in the fresh plates, and Fleet him- 


self had since withdrawn his original opinion in his Dynasties 
of the Kanarese Districts, second edition, p. 3B4 “ ‘ (Ep. Ind., 
XVII. 328). In the Gorantla inscription, Attivarrnan has 
been called kandaranrpati-kidri-samudbhfda, “sprung from the 
family of king Kandara;’’ the family (kiila), in its turn, 
is cRlkd ananda-maham-varpM-fsamndhhuta, “sprung from the 
lineage of the great sage Ananda.” On the other hand, the 
Mattepad plates were issued from ^^ijaj’a-Kandara-pura, 
“victorious city (founded by king) Kandara.” Damodaravartnan 



is, here, said to have belonged to the Ananda-gotra. Both the 
Gorantla and the Mattepad plates were discovered in the Guntur 
District, Madras Presidency. While editing the Mattepad 
plates,^ Hultzsch, on these grounds, suggested that the 
three kings Kandara,^ Attivarrnan and Damodaravarmaii belonged 


^ “And, now that we know more i' ' ‘ 

the Pailavas, it is difficult to adapt these details t ” ' 
like the Pailavas, claim to belong to the posterity of the 

On the other hand, the name Kandhara,— j 

Krishna ; and this snggests that we may possibly have here ao e 
hleet s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts in Bomb. Gaz., I, Paii 

^ Kandara, Kandhara, Kandhara, Kanhara, KanbSra a 
variants of tbe Sanskrit name Krsna (Bomb, Gaz,, I, Pfe. If, p. 41- 
tions of tbe Battas of Saundatti style the Ba§traku|a king Krsna 
Mhistara, supreme lord of Kandharapi 
note 6 ; and 384, note 4). This fact 
connection of Attivarrnan (ibid., 886), But 
note 4) the name of Kandharapnra 
Krishpapura, derived from 


about the early history aa.i Furanici genealogy of 
— j to tbeir accounts, thoagh Attivarmau (loss, 
.-J god Hirawagarbha, i.e., Brahman, 
■and doubtless Kandara also,— is a variant of 


nd Kanoara are frakrit 
), nolo 1). Some iuscrip- 
IIl as KiDalhara-fMtatnt- 
wa, the best of towns (ibid., pp. 419, 550 and 
appears to have led Fleet to suggest a Ha^ilrakiS |a 
as suggested by the same scholar (Md., 384, 
may possibly have been invented from an imaginary 
some passage similar to that in which the Eastern 
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to the same family and that they may be styled “ the Ananda 
Kings of Guntur.” 

The palaeography of the Gora ntla and Mattepad records 
suggests that the rule of king Attivarman and that of king 
Damodaravarman were not separated by a great interval. Con- 
sidering the facts that the characters of the Gorantla inscription 
resemble, in some respects, those of the Iksvaku inscriptions of 
Nagarjunikonda (Ep. Ind.j XX. 1) and that both Nagarjuni- 
konda, the find-spot of some Iksvaku inscriptions, and Kanteru, 
that of some Salahkayana inscriptions, are localities of the 
Guntur District, it seems to me that the Ananda kings, whose 
inscriptions are also found in the same district, began to grow 
powerful in about the beginning of the 4th century A.D., when 
the Iksvaku power was gradually declining. The Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions have been assigned to the 3rd century A. D. and, 
as I shall show below, the Kanteru plates are to be ascribed to 
the 5th century A.D. Kings Attivarman and Damodaravarman 
may, therefore, be conjecturally placed in the 4th century of the 
Christian era. 

But which of the two kings of the Ananda family came 
earlier? According to Hultzsch, the characters of the Gorantla 
inscription are more developed than those of the Mattepad 
grant, which is besides partly written in Prakrit consequently 
Damodaravarman must have been one of the predecessors of 
Attivarman ” (Bp. Ind., XVII. 328). 

As regards the first point, viz., that the characters of the 
Gorantla inscription are more developed, I must say that when two 
epigraphs belong to the same period it is extremely difficult to 
determine as to which of them is the earlier. In our section 
on the Vismikundin genealogy below, we shall show that the 
Visnukundin king Madhavavarman II of the Ipur grant (No. 2) 
was suggested by Hultzsch, on palaeographical grounds, to be 
the grandfather of Madhavavarman (I) of the Ipur grant 

King GniQtaka Vijayiditja III Is said to hme effected the burning of the city of Krishna' If 
{Krishna-purihiahana^ see Ind. Ant., .Vol. XX, p. 102, n. 6)/* - ■' 
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(No. 1)’. We shall also show tliere that the former was actnally 
not the grandfather, but the grandson, of the latter.’ Since 
the handwritings of two different scribes of even the same age 
may be quite dissimilar, I do not think it impossible that the 
difference in time between the execution of the ^kfattepad and 
that of the Gorantla grant is short and that Dfunodaravarman 
of the Mattepad grant was a sncces.sor of Attivarnian on the 
throneofEandarapura.- 

As regards the second point, that the Mattcjwd grant 
is partly wnititen in Prakrit, I am afraid, it is a misrepresenta- 
tion. In fact, the Mattepad plates are, like the (inrantla 
plates, written in Sanskrit ; but it i.s true that the n:unc> of the 
Brahman recipiients of the king’s gift are writicn in Prakrit, 
e.g., Kassava-Kumarajja (Sanskrit, KsAyapa-Ktutianlrya), etc. 
We must notice, however, that the Gorantla inscription also 
exhibits the same peculiarity. T think it even ttiore important 
that the name of the king is here Aftivnnmin and not Hnstivar- 
man. Atti is a Dravidic form of Sanskrit hasit, through 
the literary Prakrit form hatthi. Names like Attivarman,” 
Kumarajja, etc., only prove that both these grants were issued 
in a time when the replacement of Prakrit by Sanskrit in 
South Indian epigraphy was nearly, l>ut not fully, complete. 

There are, besides, two other points in support of 
onr suggestion. Firstly, in the Gorantla inscription, the 
kandara-nrpati-kula has been called bhagamfo vakeSvitradhi- 
msinas = trib humna-kartuh Sam hh oS = ca ra na-kama la - raja h-pav i~ 

1 See also my paper on the Genealogy of the Vispufcup.iina in InJ. Hut. (Jitarl., IX, 

273 ff. ■ ■ 

^ Cf» Nofc only the plates of fclie Pallavas but also tlioss of tbe (Igngm ant! tbe 
Kadaiubas prove fcbattbe alphabets differ Eonch accordiog to the scribesi who b&te eegravetd 
the plates; and the documents of the same reign do not sometimes rr'semblo erne another.'’ 

Anc. Hist. Dec., pp. 

S" With the name of Attivarman may be compared that of Attimaila^, a fendatofy of 
Cola 'king Bi«jaraja (S. 1. 1., I, No, 74). Attimallar was also the sarniims of III 

Sa^rateta. Oompare aliso Attivarman in Kielborn’s List of S. I. Imeirr., No. lOTDimd 
^‘Attiraja or Attarasa, born at Narapapura in the Andhra ctmatr?** in Smth, I, Pk 
p. ^07. ■ 
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trllcrta, which appears to suggest that Sambhu (Siva)^ was the 
- family deity of the Ananda kings and that they were Saivas. On 
the other hand, Damodaravarman is called in his inscription 
bliagmalah samyaksanihudd'hasya padanudhyata , which clearly 
shows that he was a Buddhist. If the Ananda kings prior to 
Attivarman were Saivas, Damodaravarman who was a Buddhist 
must have come after Attivarman.- Secondly, the inscribed faces 
of the Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman are “numbered 
consecutively like the pages of a modern book.” This fact also 
seems to suggest that Damodaravarman came after Attivarman. 

But what was the ralation ship between these two kings of 
the Ananda family, who, we think, were not far removed from 
each other in time? , ■ 

In this connection, I like to draw the attention of 
readers to the epithet avandhya-gosahasr-aneka-hiranyagarhh- 
-odbhav-odbhava applied to the name of king Damodaravarman in 
the Mattepad plates. This epithet has been translated by Hultzsch 
as “ who is the origin of the production (i.e., who has caused the 
performance) of many Hiranyagarbhas and of (gifts of) thousand 
pregnant cows.” This translation is defective for several reasons. 

We have seen that Hultzsch has wrongly interpreted the 
passage Hiranyagarbha-prasava as the “ producer of the Hiranya- 
garbha.” As we have shown, it should mean “one whose 
producer is the Hirapyagarbha.” The corresponding passage of 
the Mattepad plates is Hira'^yggarbh-odbhami which means 
exactly the same thing. Hultzsch says : “ he (scil. Damodara- 
varman) boasts of having performed certain Brahmanical rites, 
viz., Gosahasra and Hiranyagarbha (1. 2f.)” But it seems to me 
utterly untenable that Damodaravarman who was professedly a 
Buddhist performed these rites which are professedly Brahmani- 
cal. Besides, if Hultzsch’s interpretation is right, why did 
the composer use Hiranyagarbh-odbhav.-odbhava, and not Sirafiya- 
garbh-odI6hm;a, which is the naturally expected form? The use 
of Hira'^yagarbh-odbhav-odbhma in the sense of “ the perfor- 
mer of the Hiranyagarbha” seems to me highly awkward in !§n 
7. 
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ordinary prose composition. The natural meaning of the phrase 
Hiraf}yagarbh-odbhav-odbhava is “one whose udbhaca (produ- 
cer, father) is Hiranyagarbh-odbhava (i.e., performer of the 
Hirapyagarbha-mahadana),” 

As regards avandhya-gosahasra, I do not think that the word 
amndhya ever mesuB “pregnant.” A candhy a, i.e. mi-h&rrm, 
which also means amogha-phal-odaya (producer of unfailing 
good and prosperity) according to the Sanskrit Lexicon SSjanir- 
ghanta, seems to refer not to go as Huitzsch has taken it, but 
to the Gosahasra, the fifth of the sixteen MahadSnas of the 
Puranas. The whole phrase avandhga-gfmhasr-aneka-himnya- 
garhh-odbhav-odbham, then, means “ one whose tidbham 
father) is Avandhyagosahasra (Le., performer of a Gosahasra pro- 
ducing unfailing success) and Aneka-hiranyagarbh-odbhava (i.e., 
performer of many Hiranyagarbhas) . 

Now, who is this Avandhya-gosahasra- Aneka-hiranya-garbh- 
odbhava, the udhliava (father) of king Damodaravarman? 

‘ Curiously enough, in the Gorantla inscription, Attivarman is 
called aprameya-hiranyagarbha-prasava, which is obviously tbe 
same as aneJia-hiranyagarhh-odhhava. I, therefore, do not 
think it quite impossible that it is king Attivarman. who was the 
■ father of king Damodaravarman of the Mattepad plates. It may, 
^ however, be argued that the Mattepad plates credit the father of 
king Damodaravarman with the performance of a Gosahasra as 
well, but there is no reference to this MahSdana in Attivar- 
man’s own Gorantla grant. The Gosahasra mahadSna was 
K possibly performed by Attivarman after the execution of the 
Gorantla grant. It may also he a, cme oi the Argument um ex 
• Silentio. '■ .. 

' J ‘ . ■ V ...-■■■■■■■ ■ . ■■ ■ 

3. Attivarman (—Hastivarman). 

^ As we have seen, the inanda king Attivarman was a devotee 
of ^mbhu (Siva) and performed “many” Hiranyagarbhas. Tbe 
performance of such a costly mahadSina as the Hirauyagarbha 
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for more than once (and probably also of a Gosahasra) seems to 
show that he was a rich and powerful prince. His epithet 
pratapopanata-sakala-samcL'nta-fna^cdd suggests that there were 
other ruling chiefs who acknowledged his suzerainty. His in- 
scription tells us that he acquired fame in ruling his subjects with 
justice. 

The Gorantla inscription records the gift of eight hundred 
pattis (pieces) of land in the village of Taprikopra on the 
southern bank of the Krspavenna river and also of the village of 
Antukkura, to a Brahman named Kottisarman, who belonged to 
the Ka^yapa-gotra. The name of the village, read now as 
Tanrikop’ra by Hultzsch, was originally read by Fleet as 
Tanthikontha (Bp. Ind., VII. 328). The village has been identi- 
fied by Hultzsch with the modern Tadikopda, ten mHes to the 
north of Guntur and to the south of the Krishna. AntukkHra, 
according to him, is probably modern Gani-Atkuru to the 
west of Bezvada. The recipient Kottisarman has been described 
as knowing the Apastamba-sutra and also the three Vedas, 

Ek, Yajus and Saman. 

The seal of king Attivarman attached to the Gorantla plates 
is circular. ‘ ‘ The emblem on it is probably some god, sitting 
cross-legged on an altar, but it is anything but clear, even in 
the original ” (Ind. Ant., IX. 102). The figure is sunk in 
the flat surface of the seal, instead of being raised in relief 
on a counter-sunk surface as is usually the case. 

4. Damodaravarman. 

We have already said much about this king. The Mattepad 
grant was issued on the 13th day of the bright half of Kartika 
in the 2nd regnal year of the king. It records the grant of the 
village of Kaipgura, with all parihdras, to a number of Brahmans, 
Parihara, i.e., “ immunity, privilege, exemption from taxes?’ 
is mentioned in Kautilya’s Artha^Sstra (Shamasastry’s 2hd; edi, . 
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p. 73) and also in the Manusamhitl, VII. 201. The parihams are 
sometimes stated to be of eighteen kinds, but are very often referred 
to as sarvajataparihara (immunities of all kinds). For some of 
them see page 35 above. A learipl discussion on the subject of 
pariharas by Senart who edited the Karlc inscriptions is to be 
found in Ep. Ind., VII, pp. 65-66.^ 

3- The cognate inscriptions hare no doubt as to the prifileges which were expressly 
mentioned here ; we have to restore anomasam alomhhddaham aratMa-^nnirinfUjIknm 
savajdtapdrihdriharri. The translation is less certain than the reading. Eegardiog apdve>nri^^ 
in Sanskrit aprdvehjam^ it is sufficient to refer to Dr* Fleet’s Gupda Imcrijdions, p. 9Bt 
note* Anomasa represents anaramriSymn ; its certain equivalent in later termioobgy, namely, 
samastardjaklydndin aliastaprakshepanlyam p. 171, note) seems to imply that 

the royal officers were prohibited from taking possession of anything belonging to the 
village. For alonakhddaka the later inscriptions offier several equivaients—nffircJw/iTCnf- 
klianaJca which Biihler (p. 100 has already quoted (Dr. Fleet's No. 65, 1. 28, and No. 661, 
alonagiilfl'ChcMobJifl in line 32 of the plates of Sivaskandavarman (Ep. Ind., ¥oL I, p. 6) 
and ■ in line 17 of the plates of Govindachandra Vol. IV, p. 101). 

These words are far from clear ; but if we remember the fact that the production of salt is a 
royal monopoly (Biihler in Ep. Ind., VoU I, p. 2, note) and the details quoted by Bhagwan- 
lal {Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVI, p. 556, p. 179) regarding the manner of digging the soil 
for salt which prevailed in the very region of our inscriptions, it seems to me that the 
explanation proposed by Bhagwanlal, viz., alavanakhataka with the Prakrit softening oft 
into d is quite satisfactory. The object of this immunity would thus be to deny to the 
representatives of the king the right of digging pits for extracting salt 

, The next term seems to be written in our inscriptions arathasavinmjika or ""savimriha, 

butliae 12 of the grant of Sivaskandavarman {Ep, Ind,, Vol. I, p. 6) distinctly reads 
araUhasamvinayikain. In stating that this spelling excluded his earlier explanation, Biihler 
did not suggest another instead of it. I do not know any parallel expression which clears 
up this one finally. The word seems to represent ardshpasatp.vimyika ; but etymology 
alone is an unsafe guide in the interpretation of technical terms. Virieii is only used in a 
moral sense. Could we think of translating : * exempted from the police, the magistrate 
of the district ; compare Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions , p, 32, note), or of the 

rdshtrin?* This would remind us of those grants in which, on the other hand, it is stated 
that the right of punishing thefts and offences is reserved by the king, or of those in which 
the right to punish the * ten offences’ {sadaMparadha ; see. e,g,, the Alina plates, I. 67 in Dr. 
Fleet's -Gupta Inscriptions, p. 179, and the Beo-Baranark inscription, h 17, ibid., p. 217) is 
transferred to the donee. At least I have nothing more plausible to suggest. It is well 
known that the different formulas of immunities were variable and always incomplete. 
And it is not to be wondered at that they should be summed up in a comprehensive and 
general expression like sarvajdtapdrihdriha. Elsewhere the texts are more precise in 
stating that there are eighteen kinds of immunities. It will he enough to quote the iu- 
the Fallavas, and notably that of Sivaskandavarman, whicli reads 
jMpe^^ra {Ep. Ind,, Yot I, p. 6).*’ ' , 
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The Mattepad grant was issued from the victorious city 
of Kandarapura, which was possibly the capital of the kings 
of the Ananda line. The recipients of the grant were 
the following: Euddajja (Rudrarya), Nandijja (Fandyarya), 
Khandajja (Skandarya), Bhavajja (Bhavarya), Agnijja (Agnyarya), 
Sirijja (Syarya), Savarajja (Sabararya) and Vlrajja (Virarya) 
of the Kondinna (Kaundinya)-gotra, Damajja (Damarya), 
Kumarajja (KumSrarya), Venujja (VisnvaryaljDevajja (Devarya), 
Nandijja and Dinajja (Dinarya) of the Kassava (Kasyapa)- 
gotra and Bhaddajja (Bhadrarya) of the Agasti-gotra. , . 

The seal of Damodaravarman attached to the Mattepad^ 
plates is oval and is said to be much worn. It bears in relief, 
according to Hultzscb, the figure of a “ seated bull,” facing the 
proper right. 

We do not know who succeeded Damodaravarman on the 
throne of Kandarapura. The end of the Ananda dynasty is 
w'rapped up in obscurity. They were possibly subdued or sup- 
planted by the Salaftkayanas in the 6th century A.D. 
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ThI glLA'&KilANAS. 


1 My paper on the S«la6k5yana genealogy was originally published in Ind. Hist. 

Quart.i IX, 20SI* 


1. Genealogy of the Salahkaymws.^ 


While editing the Kolleru (Kollair) grant of the SalaftkSyana 
Maharaja Nandivarman, son of Ca?Ldavarnian, in Ind. Ant., 
Vol. V, pp. 175 tf. (Sanskrit and Old-Canarese Inscriptions ; No. 
XVIII) Dr. Fleet remarked : “ In Sir W. Elliot’s facsimiles I 
have another copper-plate inscription of Vijayanandivarma and 
his Yuvamahdraja, whose name seems to be Vijayatungavarma 
or Vijayabuddhavarma.” He appended the following note to the 
name of the Yummahdrdja : “ The original has, 1. 3, ‘ Vijaya- 
buhgavarmassa,’ and in the margin, a little above the line, there 
is the character ‘ddha’ — differing not much from ‘hga’ as there 
written— apparently intended to be introduced somewhere in the 
line as a correction.” Now, as we shall presently see, this 
statement regarding the inscription is really wrong and was 
subsequently corrected by Dr. Fleet himself. But, unfortunately, 
the blunder has become parmauent in later writings on the 
SslaAkayana genealogy. 

En passant, I may draw the attention of readers to the 
names of these kings generally accepted and used by scholars. 
The names can hardly be VijayanandiTarman, Vijayabuddhavar- 
man and the like. 

The Salankayana inscriptions are stated to be issued from 
Siri-vijaya-vehgipura, Vijaya-ve%Ipura or Vijya-veAgi. The 
Kadamba grants are generally issued from Sri-vijaya-vaijayanti, 
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.^5 

,Sri-vijaya-triparvata and Srl-vijaya-palasika.^ The Mattepad 
plates of DSmodaravarman (Ep. Ind , XVII. 327 ff.) were issued 
from Vijaya-kandarapura. We have also references to Srl-vijaya- 
kahclpura, Srl-vijaya-palakkada and SrI-vijaya-dasanapura in 
some of the Pallava inscriptions (Ep. Ind., Ill, 142 ff., and 
1.297 ;Ind. Ant., V. 5Gff, IM ff.). There can he no doubt 
that the names of the places are Venglpura, Kancipura, VaijayantI, 
Paia€ka, etc., and that vijaya or in-vijaya has been prefixed to 
them simply for the sake of glorification. I have no doubt that the 
name of the SalaAkayana Maharaja of the Kollair grant is simi- 
larly Nandivarman, and not Sn-vijaya- or Vifaya-nandivarman, 
as is generally taken to be- Vijaya and Srl-vijaya, in such cases, 
mean Vijaya-yukta and Sn-vijaya-yukta respectively. When 
prefixed to proper names, they form examples of the Tatpu- 
rusa compound of the ^akaparthivadi class. The word jaya is 
also used in this way. As for instance, Karmanta (modem 
[Bad]-Kanta near Comilla) has been mentioned as jaya- 
Karmdnta-vasaka in the Ashrafpur plate of Devakhadga 
(Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1588). It must, also, be noticed that in 
the Peddavegi and the Kanteru (No. 2) grants the reigning SalaA- 
kayana king is simply called Nandivarman. Note also that the 
Pallava king Skandavarman II in his own Omgodu (No. 1) grant 
(Ep. Ind., XV. 246) calls himself Sri-vijaya-Skandavarnian, 
while in the Uruvupalli grant of his son Visnugopavarman (Ind. 
Ant., V. 50) and in the Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira (ibid,, XV. 246 ; 
VIII. 169) and the Mangalur (Ind. Ant., V, 154) grants of his 
grandson Simhavarman he is simply called Skandavarman, 

To come to our point. . The first scholar, who accepted 
the wrong information of Dr. Fleet and added 
thereto something of his own,, seems to be Prof, D.ubreiiil, 
the author of Ancient History of the Deccan (Eng. trap-, 
1920). Before he wrote, a Prakrit copper-plate inscription of 
another Salafikayana Maharaja, Devavarman, was discovered 

^ Kadamba granls edited by li| led. Ant» VI VU, 
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near Ellore. It was edited by Dr. Hultzscli in Ep. Ind„ 
Vol. IX, 56 ff. In the Ancient History of the Deccan, Prof. 
Dubreuil, therefore, speaks of four SaMkayana monarchs, viz., 

1. Deyavarnian of the Ellore plates. 

2. Oa^idavarman, and his son 

3. Nandivarman of the Kollair plates, 

4. Buddhavarman, son of (3) Nandivarman mentioned in 
the facsimile referred to by Fleet. As regards Buddhavarman, 
Dubreuil has quoted the passage of Dr. Fleet, and remarked: 
“ This name is probably Buddhavarma, for in the margin, tlicru 
is the character ‘dha’ ” (Anc. Hist. Dec., Eng. tr., j>, Hi)). 
Evidently the Professor goes a step further. 1 do not know fruiji 
which authority he learnt that the letter in the margin is ^'dhu” 
and not ‘ddha,- as is attested by Fleet. 

The mistake was next repeated by Mr. K. \'. Litkshmana 
Rao who edited the two copper-plate grants discovered at Kanterii, 
one belonging to the SalaAkSyana Maharaja Nandivarman and 
the other to the Salankayana Maharaja Skanduvarman.^ 

Like Prof. Dubreuil, Lakshmana Rao has quoted the wune 
passage of Fleet and has taken “Vijaya Buddhavarman” us a king 
belonging to the Salahkayana dynasty (Jour. Andhra Hist. Eos. 
Soc., Vol. V, p. 26). It is to be noted that Fleet hesitatingly 
proposed an alternative of two names, viz., Tuagtnarman and 
Buddhavarman; then Dubreuil showed favour for the name 
Buddhavarman; and now Lakshmana Rao takes Buddhavarman 
as an established name in_the genealogy of the Ssiahkayanas. 

: Next we come to Mr. R. Subba Rao, who has edited 

ithe Peddavegi copper-plates of the SalaAkayana Maharaja 
.Nandivarman II (ibid., Vol. I, pp. 92 ff.). He refers 
, to: five inscriptions belonging to the SaluAkayana kings. 

1 Joam. Andhra. Hist. Ees. Soo., V. 26ff. ; the plates appear to be originally edited by 
the same scholar in Jonrn. Andhra Academy or the Andhra Sahitya-Par^hst-Patrika, 

Jol, XI, llSff. 
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“Of these a Prakrit inseription which was discovered by Mr. 
Elliot remains unpublished ; but two kings (?) mentioned in it ai'e 
known to us as Vijayanandivarman Yuvamaharaja ( !) and 
Vijayabuddhavarman. The late Mr. Lakshmana Rao edited 
in An dhr a, Sahitya Parishat Patrika, Vol. XI, two Salahkayana 
inscriptions discovered in Kanteru near Guntur and these belong 
to Nandivarman -and Skandavarman. Another Salankayana 
inseription discovered in Kollair lake and which belongs to 
Vijaya Nandi varman, eldest son of Chapdavarman, was pubhshed 
in Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, by Mr. Elliot (? Fleet). A Prakrit 
inscription discovered at Ellore which belongs to Vijaya Deva- 
varman was published in Epigraphia Indica, Ydl. IX. ” (ibid,, 
p. 93). By this time, everything is complete. 

I am afraid, these scholars have not carefully read all the 
inscriptions edited by Dr. Fleet in his well-known “ Sanskrit and 
Old-Canarese Inscriptions ” series. It is, however, wrong to say 
that “ a Prakrit inscription which was discovered by Mr. Elliot 
remains unpublished.” It was actually published by Dr. Fleet 
in Ind. Ant., IX, pp. 100 ff. (Sans. Old-Can. Ins., No. LXXIV). 

“ This is the grant of Vijayabuddhavarma,” he says there, “of 
which I have spoken at Vol. V, p. 175. I now give the text 
from the original plates which belong to Sir Walter Elliot.” 

Fleet’s reading of the first plate of the grant is as 
follows : 

L. 1. Siddha Sirivijayakhandavamma-maharajassa Samv- 
vachhara . . 

L. 2. Yuvamaharajassa Bharattayana Pallava- 

L. 3. nam Sirivijayabuddhavarmassa d^I 

L. 4. kujana vlha(?)rudevl Kada(?)vlya 

No argument is necessary to prove that the inscription 
belongs to the Pallavas and refers to the king Skandavarman and 
the Crown-prince Buddhavarman, and that it has nothing to do 
with the Salafikayanas. Dr. Fleet was' himself conscious of 
what he .said before, and remarked (ibid., p.'lOl)': “And 
8 ^ 
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: Vijayabuddhavarma is said to be a Pallava, and of the 
Bharattayana gotm. There is therefore, no genealogical connec- 
tion between the Vijayabuddhavarma of this grant and the 
Vijayanandivarma of the Vedgi grant at Vol. V, p. 175, who 
was of the Saladkayana gotm." Dr. Fleet, however, ctiuld not 
translate the inscription, as it is written in Prakrit, it iias now 
been carefully edited by Dr. Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., VIll (pp. 
143 ff., “ British Museum Plates of Gharudevi ” wiili “ Plates of 
Vijaya-Skandavarman and Vijaya-Buddhavarnian ”). The first 
plate has been thus deciphered and translated by Hultzsch : 

Siddha// 

L. 1. Siri-Vijaya-Khandava[m]ina-m<tliaifijii3su .sarnv- 
vachohhar[a] [/*] 

L. 2. Yuvamaharajassa Bharaddayassa Paliava- 

L. 3. nam Si[ri]vijaya-Buddhavarmassa devi [Biilddhi... 

L. 4. kura-janavi CharudSvi ka[4ake]v!ya... .. [,'*] 

“ Success ! The years {of the reign) of the glorious Maha- 
raja Vijaya-Skandavarman. Gharudevi, tlie queen of the 
Yuva-moMraja, the BharadvAja, the glorious Vijaya-Buddha- 
varman {of the family) of the Paliavas, (and) mother of 
[Buddhyahj-kura, (addresses the following order) [to the official 
at] Ea[taka].” 

There can, then, be no question of a Buddhavarraan in the 
genealogy of the Salahkayanas. 

following kings are so far known from inscriptions to 
have belonged to the Salankayana dynasty : — 

1. Bllore Prakrit grant (t) Devavarman, 

2. Kollair grant (i) Candavarman, 

Nandi varman, eldest son of 

Candavarman. 
g^^ant (No, 1) (i) Skandayarman. 

4. Kanteru grant (No. 2), (i) Nandivarman. 
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5. Peddavegi grant (i) Hastivarman, 

(ii) Nandivarman I, son of 
Hastivarman, 

(Hi) Caiidavarman, son of Nandi- 
varman I, 

(iv) Nandivarman II, eldest son 
of Candavarman. 

There can be no doubt that Nandivarman of the Kollair 
grant is identical with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi 
grant, since both of them are described in the inscriptions as 
“ the eldest son of Candavarman.” It is however not quite clear 
whether Nandivarman of the Eanteru grant (No. 2) is identical 
with either of the two Nandivarmans of the Peddavegi plates or 
he is a third king different from them. Nevertheless, it seems 
reasonable to identify him with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi 
grant. Both in the Kollair and the Peddavegi grants Nandi- 
varman II is called hhagavac-citrarathasvdmi-pM-anudhyato 
happa-hJiattdraJca-pdda-bhaktafyparama-hlidgavatai^iMankdyana, 
It is interesting to note that exactly the same epithets have been 
applied to Nandivarman also in the plates discovered at Eanteru. 
It must moreover be noted that the king has the epithet parama- 
bkdgavata in all these three inscriptions and that no other 
Salahkayana king is as yet known to have used this epithet. It 
appears, then, almost certain that Nandivarman of the Eanteru ' 
plates is also, like the king of the same name of the Kollair 
grant, identical with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi plates. 
There is unfortunately nothing from which we can determine the 
precise relationship that existed between Devavarman 
and Skandavarman on the one hand and the line of the remaining 
four kings on the other* 

As the Bllore grant is written in Prakrit, there can hardly 
be any doubt that king Devavarman ruled before Skandavarman 
and Nandivarman II who use Sanskrit in their inscriptions, 
The characters of the Peddavegi plates of Nandivarman II : 
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appear to be slightly more developed than that used in the Ellore 
plates of Devavarman. Devavarman, therefore, should lie placed 
before Hastivarman, who appears to have been succeeded regularly 
by his son, grandson and great-grandson. Considering the facts 
that the inscriptions of Nandi var man II are to be palseographi- 
cally assigned to about the middle of the 5th century A.D., and 
that he was preceded by three kings of his line, it seems probable 
that Skandavarman of theKanteru grant came after Nandivarman 
II/ We however do not know whether Devavarman was the 
immediate predecessor of Hastivarman or Skandavarman the 
immediate successor of Nandivarman II. The genealogical tree 
then stands thus : 

Devavarman 

Hastivarman 

I 

Nandivarman I 

I 

Capdavarman 

I 

Nandivarman II 

Skandavarman 

It may be noticed here that this Salahkayana Hastivarman 
of the Peddavegi plates can hardly be any other than the Vain- 
geyaka-Hastivarman, mentioned in the famous Allahalmd pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta.- The main arguments in favour 
of this assertion are the following ; 

(i) The SalaAkayana line is the only dynasty which can be 
properly called Vaingeyaka (belonging to Vengi), as all the 

1 Some scholars have suggested that Skandavarman might have been the younger 
brother ol Nandivarman II (J .A.H.E.S., V, p. 27). The conspicuous mention in Nandivsr. 
tnah n s inscription of his being the eldest son of htahSraja Capi^avannan may suggest 
that the king had a rival in one of his younger brothers. We however do not m yet definitely 
know whether this younger brother could be Skandavarman of the Kanteru grant No. I. 

® Oorp. Inscr. Indie., Vol. ITI, No. 1 ; see also Jonrn. Andhra Hist. Bes. Soe., I. 93. 
Bwn recent works on Indian History regard Yaingetfaka Hastivarman of the Allahabad 
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grants of the SalaAkayana kings are issued from Veiigipura. 
No other early dynasty is known to have its headquarters at the 
citynf Vefigl/ 

(ii) The Salahkayanas ruled according to Dubreuil, 
“between 350 and 460 A.D.” (op. ctt., p. 87) ; and Burnell 
thought that the Kollair grant of Nandi varman maybe palseo- 
graphically assigned to the 4th century A. I) . (South Ind. 
Balseography, p. 14 and n. 2). It is therefore generally accepted 
that the Salankayanas ruled contemporaneously with the early 
Guptas (320-467 A. D.). 

As regards the date proposed by Dubreuil, it may be said 
that the Salahkayanas certainly began to rule long before 360 
A.D. Dr. H. 0. Eaychaudhuri (Polit. Hist. Anc. Ind., 3rd ed., 
p. 341, n. 1) has rightly identified the Salahkayanas with the 

pillar iasoription as a Pallava king or a Pallava 'piceroy of tbe king of KiSci. See> as 
for instance, Sewell’s Hist. Ins. Soutia. Ind. (1932), p. 375. 

1 It may be noted that a Sanskrit grant belonging to the Pallava Dbarma-Maharaja 
Sim bavarman (Ind. Ant., V. 154) refers to Vengorastra. Siipbavarman is there said to 
have granted a village in the Vengorastra. The grant was issued from Da^anapura, which 
has been identified by Venkayya with modern Darsi in the Neilore District (Ind. Ant., 
1908, p. 283). None of these places Tambrapa, Paiakkada, Dasanapura or MenmStnra 
from where some Sanskrit charters of the Pailavas were issued) has been identified 
definitely, although a suggestion has been made by the late Mr. Venkayya that 
they are to be looked for in the vicinity of the region comprised by the modern 
Neilore District” (E. Gopalan, Pailavas of Kanchi, p. 55). Prof. Dubreuil also 
places the Dasanapura region in the Neilore and the Guntur Districts (Anc. Hist. 
Dec., p. 60). The Vengi country, we know, lay ** between the. Krishna and the Godavari/’. 
If this Vengorastra refers to the country of Vengi, it may be assumed that, at the time of 
Sliplia varman Pallava, the southern fringe of this country was under the possession of the 
Pailavas. There is however as yet no evidence to prove that the capital city of Vengi was 
ever occupied by the Pailavas. We must also note that even the grandfather of this 
Simhavarman used Sanskrit in his inscription {Of. Omgodu plates of Skandavarman II, 
Ep. Ind., XV, p. 246 if.). It is generally accepted that Sanskrit was introduced in Southern 
inscriptions in about the 4th cent. A.D. Sirahavarman, therefore, came some time after the 
reign of Samudragupta, ' " , - 

It may however be conjectured that with the extension of the Vengi kingdom under 
the Salafikayanas, the name Vefigt also extended over the Andhradesa, as far south as the 
Karinarastra (northern part of Neilore and southern part of Guntur). Vengorastra in the 
possession of the Pailavas is, then, to be conjectured to have been originally the southern- 
most part of the Salankayana kingdom. There is however, no evidence to prove that the 
Pailavas were in possession of the city of Vengi. 
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Salakenoi mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy (about 140 
A.D.). Ptolemy says : “ Beyond the Maisdloi {cf. Masulipattan) 
are the Salak^oi near the Arouaia moun tains, with the following 
cities. Benagouron 140° 24°, Eastra 138° 19°30'; Magaris 
137°30' 18°20' (Geography, VII. i, § 79). Benagouron, the 
premiet city of the Salakenoi, appears to me to be a mistake 
for Bengaouron (Bengapura) which is no other than the well- 
known Vengipura (0/. Vengormra, of the Mangalur grant). 

As regards the conjecture of Dr. Burnell, I may simply say 
that, if we compare the characters of the Eollair plates (Ind. 
Ant., V. 175. Pis.) with those of the inscriptions of the early 
Eastern Oalukyas,^ and of the Visnukupdins,® it becomes impos- 
sible for us to accept such an early date for the Kollair grant. I 
have no hesitation in asserting that palaeography has nothing to 
say against the ascription of the inscriptions of Nandivarman II 
to the middle of the 6th cent. A. D. It is then quite possible 
that his great-grandfather Hastivarman ruled about a century 
earlier and was a contemporary of Samudragupta (about 
330 to 376 A. D. according to Smith). 

(Hi) Lastly, excepting this Salankayana Hastivarman, we do 
not know of any other king, who ruled at Vengi, whose name 
was Hastivarman and who can any how be placed in the middle 
of the 4th century A.D., which is the time of Samudragupta. 

Accepting the contemporaneity of Samudragupta and 
Salankayana Hastivarman, we may draw the following approxi- 
mate chronological chart of the Salankayana Maharajas. 


Devavarman 


A.D. ? 

Hastivarman... 

1 

c. 360 

A.I). 

I 

Nandivarman I... 

c. 385 

A.D. 


1 See, e.g., tte Pokmuru plates of Jayasiipha I (Joiirn. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
IV. 72, Pla.) ; and the Satara plates of Vigijnvardhana I (Ind. Ant., XIX. 310-11). 

2 See, s.gr., the Polamum plates of Madhavavarman (Ij, who cannot be too touch 
earlier than Jayasi^ha I (Jonrn. Andhra Hist. Bes. Soc., VI. 17, Pla.) 
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Oaflidavarman c. 410 A.D. 

■ 1 

Nandivarman II.. c, 435 A.D. 

Skandavarman... ........c. 460 A.D. ? 

*2. Who was Gandavarman of the Komarti Plates? 

In Ms recent work, Hist. Ins. South. Ind. (1932), p. 18, 
s V. A.D. 340, the late Mr. Sewell has thus remarked on the 
Komarti grant: “About the fourth century A. D. A set of 
plates from Komarti in Ganjam, dated in the sixth regnal year 
of the Salankayana chief Ghapdavarman.” Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
in his recently published work. History of India (1933) even 
goes so far as to suggest that the Salankayanas ruled not only 
in KaliAga but originally also in Magadha (p. 127). Sewell and 
Jayaswal here evidently follow the views of Prof. Hultzsch who, 
while editing the Komarti plates in Ep. Ind., IV. 142 ff., w^as 
inclined to identify king Gandavarman mentioned in this inscrip- 
tion with the SalaAkayana Maharaja Gandavarman, father of 
Nandivarman II. Prof. Kielhorn, who entered the Kolleru in- 
scription of Nandivarman 11 Salankayana in his List of North 
Indian Inscriptions (Bp. Ind., V, App., No. 686) was obviously of 
the same opinion.^ Prof. Dubreuil remains silent about the 
suggestion of Hultzsch, wken he discusses the Komarti grant 
(Anc. Hist. Dec., p. 94), though he has not taken up the suggestion 
of Hultzsch. We may not accept the identification, but such 
great authorities in South Indian Epigraphy as Hultzsch and 
Kielhorn cannot be passed over in silence. Moreover, a discus- 
sion on this point has now become indispensable after some 
scholars have accepted the old suggestion made by Hultzsch and 
supported by Kielhorn. 

Regarding the Komarti plates, Hultzsch says that “a 
connection may be established with the plates (i.e., the Kollair 
plates) of the SalaAkayana Maharaja Vijayanandivarman, who 

1 Following Kielhorn, Prof. D. R. Bhandarhar has also entered the Saiahkayana 
inscriptions in his List of North Indian Ipseriplaons (Bp. Ind.,XX-XXI. App., Nos.2087-91). 



(1) like Ghandavarman, professes to have been devoted to the 
feet of the lord, (his) father ibappabhaUaTaka-pada-hhakta), 
and who (2) was the eldest son of Maharaja Ghandavarman . 

The close resemblance between the alphabets of the plates of 
Viiayanandivarman and of the Komarti plates suggests that 
Ghandavarman, the father of Vijayanandivarman, may have 
been 'identical with the Maharaja Ghandavarman who issued 

the Komarti plates.” 

I agree with Hultzsch that the characters ot ihe 
Komarti plates resemble closely those of the plates of 
Nandi varman II Salankayana, and that, therefore, “the two 
Chandavarmans must have belonged to the same period.” But 

it is ' difficult to go beyond that. There are some serious points 
against the identification of the issuer of the Komarti plates 

with the Salahkayana Maharaja Gandavarman. 

The Komarti plates were found near Narasaiinapeta in the 
aanjam District. The grant was issued from Vijaya-Simhapura, 
which has been identified with modern Singupuram between 
Chicacole and Narasaiinapeta.' On the other hand, all the 
known Salahkayana grants were issued from Vengipura, 
which has been identified with Peddavegi near Bllore in the West 
Godavari District and which appears to have been the chief 
city of the galahkayanas as early as the time of Ptolemy. ^ 

It must be noted that Capdavarman of the Komarti giant 

callshimself (lordof Kalinga); but no Sslauka- 

yana MahaWbja so far known claims mastery over the Kalinga 
country. The issuers of all the Salahkayana grants invariably 
call themselves Salankayana and also Bhagavac-citrarathasvami- 
pad-fflwu-dhi/ata, i.e., meditating on the feet of lord Citraratha- 
svami who must have been the family deity of the Salahkayanas. 

1 The came of Simhapura, the capita! of the dynasty to which Cantlavarman belonged, 

' and the names ending in -uamaw appear to support a conjeclure that these Varmans of 
kalinga originally came from the Siiphapuraraiya (Yuan Chwang’s kingdom of Sang-ho^ 
: Beal, Si-yn-ki, I, PP- 148-7) in the Puniab. The Lakkhamandal inscription of about 

' the end of the 7th century ” refers to twelve princes of Siiphapura, whose names end 
in -varman (Ep. Ind.j I, pp* 12 ff,) 
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It must also be noticed that both these distinctive epithets are 
conspicuous by their absence in the Eomarti grant. 

Besides, the phraseology of the Eomarti grant seems to be 
different from that of the known Salahkayana inscriptions. 
Two points at least deserve notice in this connection. First, 
the king of the Komarti grant calls himself iSn-maharajaija)- 
Ganiavarma, while ah the issuers of the Salankay ana grants 
invariably call themselves Mahdrdja-^n-so-&-so. Secondly, the 
phrase dsahasrdm4u-§aH-tdrakd-pratisiha used as an adjective of 
agrahdra, and the idea conveyed by it, are unknown to the 
phraseology of the known Salankayana inscriptions which, we 
should note, are marked by a remarkable similarity of language 
among themselves. 

Such being the case, we must take the issuer of the 
Komarti plates as belonging to a separate dynasty, until further 
evidence is forthcoming.^ It seems probable that the dynasty® 
to which Gandavarman of the Komarti grant belongs ruled over 
the Kalihga country (or the major part of it) with its capital 
at Simhapura, when the SalahkSyanas ruled over the country 
to the west of Ealinga with their capital at Vehgipura. The 
country of the Salahkayanas was the heart of what is called the 
Andhradefe in Sanskrit literature. In the inscriptions of the 
Eastern Oalukyas, it has been designated Vehgimandala, 
Vengirastra, Venglmahi and the like. Probably the country was 
called “ the Vengl kingdom ” even in the Salahkayana period. 

Another king of the dynasty of Simhapura seems to have 
been the issuer of the Brihatprostha grant (issued from vijaya- 
Sihapura, i.e., Simhapura), edited by Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., KII, 


^ Prof, Dabreuii bas rightly separated the two dynasties in his Anc, Hist. Dec., 
pp. 89 & 95. 

2 See foot-note at p. 64. The dynasty may be styled as the Varman dynasty of 
Kalihga.” • • ' • • ■. .. 'I. 


9 
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J: ff. The name of the king who issued this grant has been taken 
to be Umavarman. According to Hultzsch, “ both the alphabet 
and the phraseology of the grant closely resemble those of the 
Komarti plates of Maharaja Chapdavarman. This king may have 
belonged to the same family as the Maharaj-omavarman. For 
both kings issued their edict from Sirphapurafor Slhapura)and bore 
the epithets ‘ lord of Kalihga ’ and ‘ devoted to the feet of (his) 
father.’” 

The characters of the Komarti grant closely resemble those 
of another inscription, the Ohicacole grant of Nanda Prabhanjana- 
varman.^ The two phraseological peculiarities of the Komarti 
grant noticed above are present in the Ohicacole grant. We 
may therefore agree with Hultzsch when he says, “ The phraseo- 
logy of the grant resembles that of the copperplate grants of 
theGahgasof Kalihga, but still much more closely with that 
of the Ohicacole plates of Nandaprabhahjanavarman. Another 
point in which the last mentioned plates agree with the Komarti 
plates is that in both of them the title Kalingadhipati, i.e., ‘lord 
(of the country) of Kalihga’ is applied to the reigning prince. 
There remains a third point which proves that Chapdavarman and 
Nandaprabhanjanavarman must have belonged to the same 
dynasty. An examination of the original seal of the Ohicacole 
plates, which Mr. Thurston, Superintendent of the Madras 
Museum, kindly sent me at my request, revealed the fact that 

■ , 1 , Bp. Ind., .XU, ,p. 4. Hultzsch is not quite accurate In the last polni. Ca.|ic|s?arinao 
is called Bappa-bhattaraka-padabhakta, while OxBavarmao is called Bappa-pudabhakta In the 
inscription. An inscription discovered at Tekkaii seems to have been issued by this king 
Umavarman. It has been noticed in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res, Soc., TI, pp. §3 L 

® Ind, Ant., XIII» 43 f. The name so long taken by scholars as Handaprabhafijana* 
varman probably signifies Prabhafijanavarman of the Xanda family. Bor a reference to t*he 
Nanda or Nandodbhava dynasty in the Kalinga region see the Talmul plates of the Natida 
chief Dhruvananda of the year 298, which, if referred to the Harsa era, corresponds to A.D. 899 
XIV, pp. 90ff. ; No. 2043 of BhandarkaBs Hist of North Indian Inscriptions. 
Bp, Ind., XX-XXI, Appendix). These Nandas or Nandodbhaves appear to have claimed des- 
ert from the mighty Nandas who ruled at Pa|aUputra before the Mauryas, It may be inter- 

in tMa connection to note that a certeifi Nandaraja is referred to in tha famous 
Hathigumpha inscription of KhSravela, king of Kalifiga {Mf. XX, pp. lines 6 A 19). 
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the legend on the seal is Pi [tri-bhafeto], just as on the seal of 
the Komarti plates.” ^ The Ohicacole grant was, however, not 
issued from Simhapura or Sihapura, but from vijaya-Sarapallika- 
vasaka, “ the residence or palace (or camp ?) at the victorious 
SArapallika.” It is not clear whether Sarapallika was the capital 
of the Kalihgadhipati Nanda Prabhanjanavarman, but the explicit 
mention of the term vasaka (residence, dwelling) probably 
suggests that it was not the permanent capital of his family.^ 

On plaeographic grounds, these kings should be assigned 
to about the time of Nandivarman II Salahkayana, i.e., about 
the 5th century A. D.® It is, therefore, impossible to agree with 
the late Prof. R. B. Banerji when he writes,^ “ We do not 
know anything of the history of KaliAga, and Orissa after the 
fall of the dynasty of Kharavela (2nd century B.C. according to 
the Professor) till the rise of the Sailodbhavas in the 7th 
century A.D.*’ 

It is difficult to determine whether this line of the kings of 
Kalihga was ruling at the time of the southern expedition of 
Samudragupta (c. 360 A.D.). It is, however, interesting to 
note that the Allahabad pillar inscription does not refer to any 
king of Kalihga, nor of Simhapura and Sarapallika. The states 
mentioned there, that may be conjecturally assigned to the 
Kalifliga region, are Kurala, Kottura, Pistapura, Erandapalla, 
Avamukta and Devarastra. Of these Pistapura has been definite- 
ly identified with Pithapuram in the Godavari District." That 
it was the seat of a Government in the beginning of the 7th 
century A.D., is proved by the passage pistain, pi^tapuraiP' yena 
in the Aihole inscription of Pulake^in II.® It is interesting 

1 Bp. Ind., IV, 143. 

2 The term vd^aka and the similar term skandhdmra appear to mean the temporary 
residence (therefore, the temporary capital) of a king. ” See ahove^ p. 87, 

^ Prof, Dtibreuii places them a little later, Z,oc. ctt. 

^ History of Orissa, I, Oh, VIII (Kalihga and Orissa In the Scythian and Gupta 
periods), p. 109, 

5 Bp. M., VI, 4 ff. " 
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that we have got an inscription of a KaUngadlnpatirm = md(ja~ 
dha-kul-dlankari^nurv =vdsisthiputro mahdrdja-Sn-dakti varmmd, 
who granted the village of Rakaluva in the Kalinga-visaya (Ep. 
Ind , XII, pp. Iff.). Rakaluva has been identified with Ragolu, 
the findspot of the copper-plates, near Ohicacole in the Ganjam 
District. The characters of the inscription seem to resemble those 
of the Vengi and the Siiphapura inscriptions, and may, therefore, 
be assigned to about the 5th century A.D. But the phraseology 
is remarkably different from that of the inscriptions of the Simha- 
pura line. It may be conjectured therefore that Saktivarman 
belonged to a separate dynasty, that of Pis{apura, which was 
probably supplanted by the Oalnkyas in the beginning of the 
7th century A.D. 

It is interesting that Vasisthiputra Saktivarman is said to 
have been born of a Magadha family.^ Magadha is a mixed 
caste sprung from Vai^ya father and Ksatriya mother, the duty of 
the members of which caste is that of professional bards (ilanu, 
X, 11 & 17; Yajnavalkya, I, 94). The epithet kalingddhipati 
seems to suggest that the claim of kalingddhipatitva of one of 
the two lines of Pistapura and Simhapura was, at one time, 
challenged by the other 

The names of the other states mentioned above cannot be 
satisfactorily identified. It does not appear quite unreasonable to 
think that after the downfall of the Ceta dynasty to w’hich the 
great KhSravela belonged, Kalihga became split up into a 
number of petty principalities and that the state continued as late 
as the time of Samudragupta’s invasion. The history of KaliAga 
in about the 5th century A. D., was possibly marked by the 
rivalry between the royal houses of Pistapura and Simhapura 
for the supreme authority over Kalinga. The line of Siiphapura 

1 Magadha-hvla here seems to have nothing to do with Magadha. 

* Besides these “ lords of Kalinga ’’ there is reference in the Sarabhsvaram plates 
tEp. Ind., XIII, p. son, to an unnamed “ lord of Cifaira." This “ lord of Cikura,” accord- 
ing to Tiof. Dubrenil. was “ probably not a king of Ealifiga, but only a simple feudatory ” 
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was possibly overthrown by the G-ahgas in about the beginning 
of the 6th century A.D/ 

In conclusion let me refer summarily to the grants of the 
kings of Sarabhapura (Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 1878-1881). 
These grants are assigned to the 8th century A.D., but may be a 
little earlier. The above four inscriptions, all issued from 
Sarabhapura, have been found in C. P. ; but, according to Sten 
Konow (Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 108), Sarabhapura may probably, be 
identical with the modern village of Sarabhavaram, in the Choda- 
varam Division, ten miles east from the bank of the Godavari 
and twenty miles from Eajahmundry. L. P. Pandeya has des- 
cribed (Ind. Hist. Quart., IK, p. 595) a coin belonging to the 
Sarabhapura kings whom he takes to be feudatories of the 
Pandava kings of Ko^ala. If the identification of Sten Konow is 
correct, we have another royal family in the Kaliflga country, 
the earlier members of which family may have ruled about the 
end of the 6th century. 

3. The term “3dlankayana” and the Religion of the 
^dlahkayanas. 

The word ^alahhdyana, according to the Sanskrit Lexicons 
Trika^dadesa and MedinI, means Nandin, the famous attendant 
or mhana of ^iva. It is interesting to note that the figure of a 

^ Curiously enough we find a line of Mngs, with names ending in-varman ruling 
over parts of Eastern and Southern Bengal in about the tenth and eleventh centuries A.B. 
The ancestors of these “ Varmans — as they style themselves in their inscriptions'— are said 
to have once occupied Siipbapura. C/. varmmano^ *tigahJiiranama dadhatah 4laghi/au hhnjuu 
hibhrato hhejuh simhapuram guhdm~im mrgendrdmm hareT=hundhaj>a^, Bela va grant of 
Bhojavarnian (Ep. Ind., 2CII, p. 37), son of Samalavarman, grandson of Jatavarman and great- 
grandson of Vajravarman, The Bengal Varmans, like the Yarmans of the Lakkhamandal 
inscription, trace their descent from Yadu. Evidently they claim connection with the Ysdavas 
(Of. harer—bdndJiamh in the passage quoted above). It is possible that a second branch of 
the Punjab Varmans migrated into Bengal It may also be conjectured that the Varmans 
of Kalinga when they were displaced from Sinphapura (by the Eastern Gangas ?), marched 
towards the east and carved out a principality somewhere in South or South-east Bengal. 
They appear to have supplanted the Candra dynasty of Eastern Bengal possibly after it was 
shaken by the defeat of Govindacandra of VaipgaladeiSa " inflicted • by that Indian 
Hepoleon, Gafigaikop^la Bijeadra Cola I, in about 1023 A.B. . , ^ 
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bull (i.e., Nandin) is found on the seals of the Salaukayana kings, 
whose copper-plate grants have so far been discovered (vide infra). 
It is therefore not quite impossible that the Bull banner of the 
^alankayana kings was connected with the name of their family. 

Fleet, while editing the Kollair plates, suggested that the 
term Salankayana means the Salankayana-gotra. Though the 
SalaAkayana kings are never called Salahkayana-.sagofra accord- 
ing to the way in which gotras are referred to in early South 
Indian inscriptions, the theory of Fleet cannot be dismissed as 
impossible. There are, however, more than one gotra of the 
name of Salankayana, and it is not possible to find out to which 
one of these gotras our kings belonged. There is one gotra 
called Salahkayana, which belongs to the Visvamitra section and 
has the pravaras Vai^vamitra, Katya and Aitklla. But the word 
Salamkayana used in the Bllore grant of Devavarman seems to be 
the Prakrit form of Salahkayana, which is the spelling used in all 
the other grants of the family. There are however four gotrarsis 
named ^alahkayana. The first of them belongs to the Bhrgu section 
and has the pravaras Bhargava, Vaitahavya and Savedasa. The 
second belongs to the Bharadvaja section and has the pravaras 
JiAgirasa, Barhaspatya, Bharadvaja, Sainya and Gargya. The 
third belongs to the Visvamitra section and has the pravaras 
Vaidvamitra, Daivarata and Audala ; — the fourth also belongs to 
the Visvamitra sectioni, but has the pravaras Vai^vamitra, 
Salahkayana and Kausika (See P. 0. Rao, Gotranivandha- 
kadambam, Mysore). 

We know very little of the early history of the Salan- 
kayanas. It has been noticed (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
V. 23) that the terms Sslankayana and Salankayanaka (country 
of the SalahkSyanas) are mentioned in the Ganapatha of PSnini. 
It is however certain that the SalaAkayanas (Greek Salak^noi) 
fuM over the Vehg! region as early as the time of Ptolemy 
(c; l40A. D.). 

' We have already said above that the seals of the Salah- 
kayana kings bear the figure of a bull, which is probably to be 
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identified with Nandin. This fact and names like Nandi Yarm an 
(one whose protector is Nandin) and Skandavarman (one whose 
protector is Skanda, son of Siva) in the family, possibly show 
that the family religion of the SalaAkayanas was Saivism. It 
must also be noticed that all the Salahkayana kings, in their 
inscriptions, call themselves Bhagamc-citraratha$v 0 mi-pdd- 
dnudhydta, i.e., meditating on the feet of Lord Gitrarathasvamin. 
Citrarathasvamin is evidently the name of the family deity of 
the Salahkayana Maharajas of Vehgi which has been identified 
with the village of Peddavegi near Ellore in the West Godavari 
District. In this connection we must notice what Dr. Hultzsch 
has said (Ep. Ind., IX. 58) : “ The correctness of this identi- 
fication is confirmed by the existence of a mound which on a 
visit to Pedda-Vegi in 1902 was shown to me by the villagers as 
the site of the ancient temple of Citrarathasvamin, the family 
deity of the Salankayana Maharajas.” 

The word citraratha according to Sanskrit Lexicons means 
the Sun. K. V. Lakshmana Eao therefore suggested that Citra- 
rathasvamin mentioned in the Salankayana inscriptions was the 
Sun-God. It, however, appears to me that, as the family 
religion of the Salankayanas was in all probability Saivism, Citra- 
rathasvamin was possibly a form of Lord Siva, 

It must be noticed here that while, in the inscriptions, king 
Devavarman has been called parama-mdhessara, king Nandivar- 
man Ills cailleA parama-hhagmata. E. V. Lakshmana Eao, who 
believes that the religion of the Salahkayanas was Saivism, 
remarks (Journ. Andhra Hist. Ees. Soc., V. 25) : “Because this 
epithet (scil. parama-mahe4vara) was changed into that of 
parama-bhagavata by the successors of this king (scil. 
Devavarman), we need not infer that the later SalafikSyanas 
changed there Saiva faith and became Vais^avas. Bhagavata 
did not necessarily mean in those days a worshipper of Visnu, 
and the followers of Siva also were called Bhagavatas. We have 
the authority of the venerable Patanjali (*on Panini, V. 2. 1) 
for the usage of the word Siva-Bhagavata.” 
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It is difficult to agree with Lakshmana Eao, Iti all the three 
inscriptions of Nandivarman II, the king is unanimously called 
parama-bhaqavata, which in its general sense suggests that the 
king was a devotee of Bhagavan Visnu. It must be noticed that 
no other Salahkayana king is as yet known to have used this 
epithet. Moreover, we know from the Peddavegi plates that 
Nandivarman II granted no less than 32 nimrtanas of land 
(95*2 acres according to Kautilya whose ninartena— 2*975 acres, 
but 23*4 acres according to a commentator whose nivartana = '7 4=8 
acre. See above, p. 41, note) in order to make a devahala 
for the god Vispu-griia-svamin, the lord of the three worlds. 
This devahala was cultivated by the local vrajapaJakas and 
the produce was evidently received by the authorities of the 
Visnu-grha (temple of Visnu). The word devahala appears to 
mean “ ploughable lands, dedicated for the enjoyment of a god.’’ 
(Gf. vrajapdlakdnam krasiuip.devahalan = krtva;8ee beloiCt p. 80). 
This Visnu-grha-svamI (lord of the temple of Visnu) was evidently 
a form {vigraha) of lord Visnu. Dedication of lands in honour of 
Visnugrha-svaml and the epithet parama-bhagavata together leave 
hardly any doubt that the Salankayana king Nandivarman II 
was a Vaisnava. 

4, Devavamma { — Devamrman) . 

The earliest known Salahkayana king Devavarman has been 
called a devotee of Mahe^vara. He is also credited with the 
performance of an a4i-amedka sacrifice {aasamedha-yafl). He, 
therefore, seems to have been a prince of considerable importance. 

In this connection it is necessary to discuss the view of K.V. 
Lakshmana Eao (Journ. Andhra Hist. Ees. Soc., Y. 24) who thus 
remarked on the epithet A4vamedha-ydji (performer of the horse- 
sacrifice) applied to Salahkayana Devavarman in the El lore Prakrit 
plates : “ I am of opinion that the boast of A^vamedha (horse- 
sacrifice) started with the Imperial Guptas, and the contagion 
spread to the minor dynasties like the Chedis (? Traikutakas), 
the Vakatakas, the Kadambas, the Salankayanas and others. 
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The proximity in time of Yijaya Devavarman to Samudra 
Gupta’s South Indian triumphal march, in my opinion, explains 
the insertion of the word Assamedha-yajina (1. 5.) in the grant of 
Vijaya Deva. He must have seen some of the Imperial grants 
with similar titles and coolly imitated them.” My theory, 
however, is exactly opposite to what has been propounded by 
Lakshmana B,ao. 

The first point to notice here is that there is no reference to 
any titles like Isvamedha-yajl in the Gupta records. If, however, 
we take that the epithet of Devavarman is an imitation of 
cirotsann-dSvamedh-aharta found in the Gupta inscriptions, we 
are to think that the galankayana king lived to see the records of 
Samudragupta’s successors, because we do not get the epithet in 


his own inscriptions. 

But we have already shown that this Salahkayana Devavar* 
man is earlier than Samudragupta’s contemporary Hastivarman of 
Vengl and, therefore, ruled before the Gupta emperor’s southern 
expedition. As king Devavarman appears to have ruled in the 
first half of the 4th century A.D.,^ it may be that the idea of per- 
forming the horse- sacrifice was borrowed not by the SalaAkayanas 
from the Guptas, but by the Guptas from the Salahkayanas. 

Whatever the value of this suggestion may be, I have no 
doubt that Samudragupta got the inspiration of performing the 
Asvcijncdhd from his connection with Southern India which 
may rightly be called the land of Vedic customs. Even at the 
present day, South India represents Vedic rituals more truly 
and fanatically than Northern India. So we may see it was 
also in ancient times. In comparison with the number and vanety 
of Vedic sacrifices performed by early South Indian rulers, like 
the Satavahana king ^ referred to in the Nanaghat inscription 

1 He cannot be earlier than A.D. 300. Unlike the SatavShana and I^vaku 
icscriptionB. and like literary Prakrit, his grant in almost all cases expresses double- 
ronsoLntsLytwo letters and contains the usual imprecatory verses m Sanskrit. On 
linguistic grLds his reign is to be placed a little later than the accession of Sivaskanda- 

varman (c. 800 A.D.), i.e., about 320-345. ^ 

* This SatavShana king who has been taken to be the same as SStakarpi, husband of 

NaganikS, must have ruled before the Christian era. 

10 
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No. 1 (A. S. W. I., V. 60 ff.), the Iksvaku king VasisthTputra 
Camtamula I, the Vakataka king Pravarasena I and the Pallava 
king Sivaskandafarinan ^ the one akmiedha performed by Gajaya- 
ha-Sarvatata (c. 250 B.O., IX, p. 795), the two by 

Pnsyamitra (E.L, XX, p. 57) and the two ^ performed by 
the Gupta kings Samudragupta and Euniaragupta I, are 
rediculously insignificant. So, the South might well have been 
teacher of the North in this respect. 

By the by it may be said that the view' of Mr. Lakshmana 

1 Like all early Prakrit iiiscripfeions, the Iks^ako records express double*coDSonants Oj 
single letters. This fact seems to show that the Iksvaku kings are earlier than the Pallava 
king Sivaskandavarman whose grants in most cases express double consonants by two 
letters and have passages in them written in Sanskrit, and the legend on whose seal is 
also written in Sanskrit, As the Iksvakiis succeeded the Satavahanas about the end of 
the first quarter of the 3rd century, Sivaskandavarman can hardly be placed earlier ihan 
A'.D. 300 ; but he seems to have ruled before the Kmceyalm 'Visnogopa who came in 
conflict with Samudragupta about the middle of the 4th century. 

2 Allan, Catalogue, pp. 68-69. The official Gupta records^ do not cretiifc Samudragupta with 

the performance of mcwT/ In the Poona plates of Prabhavatlguptu, howe ver, lie 
is called aneMhamedhayajl (performer of many horse-sacrifices). The boast reems to me to 
be unfounded. Pirst, if Samudragupta performed more than one a.u'amed}in bis successors 
would have emphatically mentioned it in their official records. The Gupta kings after 
Samudragupta cannot be called reserved with reference to boasts; as has been noticed by Dr. 
Raychaudhuri (Pob Hist. Anc. Ind., 3rd ed. p. 314), even the epithet 
medhdharta^ applied by them to Samudragupta, is an exaggeration. Secondly, iliere 
appear to be some mistakes in the grants of Prabhavali (J. A, S B., Is. S., XX, 
58 ;,Ep. Ind., XV, 41), Here Ghatotkaca has been called the dd/m/o (first king) of ihe 
Gupta family, while the official Gupta records begin the line from Maharaja Gupta. 
The passage . ptcpt-ddi-rdfc mahdrdja-hhghatotlcacu (Ep. Ind., XV, 41) has, however, 
been translated by Messrs. Pathak and Dikshit as Ghatotkaca, who had Gupta as the 
first.” That the word gupUddimja is an instance of the Sa0il4aipuruBu con^poond. 
and not of the Bahmnki, is clear from the Riddbapur plates (J. A. S. B,, N, S., XX, 58), 
where we have which can only mean “ the first king of the Guptas.” 

Thirdly, in these inscriptions, Oandragupta I has the simple, title Maharaja, while in the 
records of his successors he is always styled MahSrajadhiraja. Even Samudragupta is called 
Maharaja in the Biddhapur plates. Fourthly, some attributes, such as sarrarfij'occheltu, 
applied to Samudragupta in the Gupta records, are here applied to Cantdragupta II. These, 
T"thitik, prove that references to the Guptas in the Vakafaka records were not very carefully 
“drawn. 

Mkireoveir, as has been noticed by Bivekar (Ann. Bhand. Inst., ¥11,164*651, Samudra- 
"gupta performed the aimmed'ha'Ute in life, «.e., after the engraving of the Allahabad pillar 
^ insoription, which does not make mention of any "such sacrifice, Tt is, therefore, doubtful 

■ whether" Samudragupta Bad time to perforfe aUeka-aivamedha. 
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Eao with reference to the Aivamedha of the ' Vakatakas is' also 
untenable. The Vakatakas do not appear to have been inspired by 
the example set by Samudragupta. The Takataka King Pravara- 
sena I who claims to have performed /owr a#»amed/ias, along 
with agnistoma, aptorydnia, ukthya, sodaSl, atiratra, hrhaspati- 
swcd and sddyaskTa (Corp. Ins. Ind.j IIIj p. 97), appears to be 
earlier than Samudragupta. We know that Prabhabatigupta, 
grand-daughter of Samudragupta, was given in marriage to the 
Vakataka king Rudrasena U, who was grandson’s grandson of 
Pravarasena I. A chronological chart is given for easy reference, 

Vakataka. Gupta. 

Pravarasena I 

i 

Gautamiputra . 

Eudrasenal Candragupta I (acc. 320 A.D.) . 

Prthivisena I Samudragupta (c. 33G-S75) 

■ 1 I . ■ ■ 

Rudrasena 11 married Prabhavatigupta 

daughter of Candragupta II (c. 376-414). 

It therefore appears that Rudrasena I Vakataka was a 
contemporary of Samudragupta’ s father Candragupta I, who 
began to ‘reign in 320 A.D. It is not impossible . that the 
beginning of the reign of Pravarasena I, grandfather of Rudra- 
sena I fell in the 9th or the 10th decade of the 3rd century A.D. 
So, if any was the borrower, it was the Guptas, and not the 
Vakatakas. Pravarasena I could, however, have got the inspira- 
tion from his relatives, the Bharasivas, who have been credited 
with the performance of ten asmmedha sacrifices. ^ 

I Corp. las. Ind., III. P- 86. That this Pravarasena I was earlier than Samudragupta 
can also be proved from the evidence of the PutSpas. The Para^as^which do not mention any 
Gupta Hug by name and which limU the Gupta role within the axes^anugairigarn. 
prayagml^casaketa-rnagadhan^-s^mumy^, Ch. 99. Verse 383), not only mention Vindya- 
fekti Ind his son Pravira (doubtless, Pravarasena I)i but also refer to the- performance of 
some Vajapm (according to one Ms. vajimedha} sacrifice by the latter. C/. 
Vindhyadakti-sutas = o=api Pravironama v&yavan ' V ‘ ‘ 

bhdtsyanti oa samah Ba?4im purlip Kafioanakafl=ea vad, -i. 
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The Bllore plates, dated in the 13th year oi King ~ 
vaiman and Issued from Vengipura, records the gift of 20 
nivartams of land in Ehra (modern Bllore in the West Godavari 

named Gana^arman belonging to the 
■a. The Brahman was also given a houae- 
lelf and”others for bis addJmja mammms (“men 
addhika of the Hirahadagalli grant ; 

Yajnavalkya, I. 166) and 
exempted from all 
ordered by the king. 
,g of Muluda in the passage elure mulu'ia- 
(villagers of Elura headed by Muluda 
not clear. The same word evidently 
other Salankayana inscriptions, where it has 
' ’ !, The word which 

to be mutuda or mutii4(i on some plates, possibly means 

of muhjada 
(mantri+adi) 

is certainly untenable . 

The seal of king Devavarman attached to the i llore plates 
is, according to Hultzsch, “ all but obliterated, but a taint trace 
of some quadruped — perhaps a tiger— can be seen ^ (Ep Ind., 


District) to a Brahman 
Babhura (Babhru) gotr 
site for himsi 

who receive half the crop 
Sanskrit a/rddhikd. Gf. Mitaksara on 
dvdrgas (door-keepers). Ganasarman was 
taxes, and protection of the immunities was 
The exact meanin; 
panuikho gamo hhdnitcivvo 
should be informed) is 
occurs in some 
been differently read as muti/ado, munii4a, etc. 

seems - - 

“the head of a village.” fleet’s interpret 
(Ind. Ant., V. 176) as “ ministers and othei 


5. Hastimrman, Nandivarman I and Gan4avarman. 

As we have seen, the names of the SalaAkayana kings 
Hastivarman and Nadivarman I are found only in the Peddavegi 
plates of Nandivarman II. The name of Candavarman is found 
in the Peddavegi and the Kollair plates. Since we have no 

'yak^yauti Vajapeyai^==ca Vayii (BaagabasI Ed.), Cb. 09, 

erBe9'S71-'?2* 

Eor fuller details, see my paper on Sacrifice in Journ. Ind. 

Hist., XIII. (July, 1934), pp. 35 ff. 
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grants issued by any of these three kings, very little is so far 
known about them. 

In the Peddavegi plates Maharaja Hastivarman is called 
aneka-samar-avdpta-vijaya (one who attained victory in many 
battles) . It may be noticed here that the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, which refers to the conflict between Samudra- 
gupta and king Hastivarman of Vengi, speaks of the different 
natures of the North Indian and South Indian expedi- 
tions of the Gupta monarch. While he is said to have 
“uprooted” the kings of the Aryavarta, he is said to have 
followed a policy of “ capture and liberation ” with regard to 
the kings of the Daksipapatha. It is, therefore, certain that 
the Gupta emperor was not so lucky as regards his southern 
expedition., and it may not be impossible that the reference to 
the victory in aneka-samara of the Salankayana king includes 
also his sa»*afa with Samudragupta. 

The epithet pratdp- opanata-sdmanta applied to king Oanda- 
varman shows that he was not quite a petty chief and that 
some subordinate rulers acknowledged his suzerainty. 

6. Nandivarmanll. 

The SalankSyana king Gandavarman was succeeded on the 
throne by his eldest son{sUnur=jai§tha) Nandivarman II. As we 
have seen, this king has been called parama-bhdgavata in all his 
inscriptions. Evidently he was a Vaisnava and gave up the 
traditional Saivism of the Sslankayana kings. 

Three copper-plate grants of this king have so far been 
discovered. They were ail issued from VeAglpura. 

I. The Kanteru plates (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
V. 21) record a notice of the king to the Mutuda and the villagers 
of Kuruvada in the Kudrahara-visaya. It is notified hereby that 
twelve nivartams of land in the said village were granted, for the 
increase of the king’s dharma, ya§ah, kula and gotra, to a Brahman 
named Svamidatta, who belonged to the Maudgalya gotra. 
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Tile Kudrahara-visaya, which is possibly the same as 
Kudurahara of the Kondamudi plates of Jayavarmaii, has been 
identified, as we have said above, with “ the country adjoining 
the modern town of Masulipatam (Bandar)” (Anc. Hist. Dec., 
p. 85). This region was formerly occupied by the Brhat- 
phalayanas and before them possibly also by the Iksvakus. 

The seal attached to the Kanteru plates has, in relief, the 
figure of a bull in couching position (J. Andhra Hist. Soc., 
V. 21). 

II. The Kollair plates (Ind. Ant., V, 176), issued in the 
7th regnal year, record another notice of the king to the Mutuda 
and the villagers of the Videmlrapallika-grama, situated in the 
same Kudrahara-visaya (Bp. Ind., IX. 58 u). The village is 
hereby granted to 157 Brahmans of different gotras, who w'ere 
then resident at the agirahnra of Kuravaka-Srivara. The village 
was to be treated with immunities from all taxations, and the 
- immunities were to be preserved by the deMdliipatis, aynktnl''.tt-, 
vallabhas and the rdja-purusas. This inscription is very important 
as it furnishes us with a sidelight into the Salankayana 
administrative system. From the official designations, mentioned 
with reference to the protection of the parihdras, it appears that 
the Salahkayana kingdom was divided into several deSas 
(provinces), which were governed by the deMdhipath. ^yuMas 
are mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta as “ restoring the wealth of the various kings, conquered 
by the strength of his arm ” (C.I.I., III. 14). An dyukla is 
mentioned as a visayapali (Head of a Province or District) 
in an inscription of Budhagupta (Ep. Ind., XV. 138). Accor- 
ding to the Lexicographer Hemacandra an dijuklu is the 
same as the niyogin, karma-sacim (cf. karmasacwa-matisadva, 
E.I., VIII, p. 44) and vyaprta. We know' from the Konda- 
mudi. plates (Above, p. 31) that a rydptta was in 
charge of an ahdm (district). It therefore seems that the term 
ayukta also signifies “ruler of a District.” The term vallahka, 
according to Amara, means adhyaksa, which has been explained 
by the commentator as gav-adhyaksa (see ^abdakalpadruma, 
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s. V.). FaHab/ia therefore, appears to be the same as go- dhyaksa 
(Superintendent of Cows) mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthadatra. ^ 
The raj a-purusas (royal agents) are also found mentioned in the 
Arthasastra. They appear to be the same as the p?4isa5 of the 
inscriptions of Asoka. 

The ajnapti or executor of the grant was the Bhojaka of 
Mulaku. ® The term hhojaka (lit. enjoyer) has been taken to 
mean “ free-holder.” They appear to have been like the 
Jagirdars of the Muslim period, Bhoja, according to the Maha- 
bharata, means persons who were not entitled to use the title 
“king” (Ardja hhoja-iahdarrt tvaip tatra prdpsyasi smvayah^ 
Adi., 84, 22). According to the Aitareya-Brahmana (VII, 32; 
VIII, 6, 12. 14. 16-17) bhoja was the title of South Indian 
kings. The term bhojaka in a degraded sense, may, therefore, 
mean a jagirdar or a protected chief. In some inscriptions, the 
Bhojakas are mentioned along with the Bastrikas (probably the 
same as the Desadhipatis), e.g., rathika-bhojaka in the Hati- 
gumpha inscription of Kharavela. It is not impossible that 
later on they styled themselves Maha-rathikas (MahSrathis) and 
Maha-bhojakas, and that the name of the country still known as 
Maharastra owes its origin to the former. 

III. The Peddavegi plates (Journ, Andhra Hist. Bes. Soc., 
I. 92) issued in the 10th year of the reign of king Nandivarman 

1 It mast however be noticed in this connection that the Hirahadagalli grant of Pailava 
Sivaskandavarman (Ep,, Ind,, I, pp. 2 ff.) makes mention of mllava and go-mllam in the 
same passage and evidently makes a distinction between the two terms. According to Sans- 
krit lexicons mllava means a gopa, a cowherd. But the other word go-vallava certainly means 
a cowherd and appears to be the same as vallava and vallabha of Sanskrit lexicons- What 
is then the meaning of the term vatlava in the Hirahadagalli grant? Curiously enough, 
the word vallabha according to the Lexicographer Jatadhara is a synomym of aivarak&a, 
i.e.t keeper of horses. The passage vallava vallabha of J govallma of the 
Hirahadagalli grant therefore appears to mean . ** the Keepers of horses and the Keepers 
of cows.” 

2 Eleet’s translation (Ind. Ant.>, V. 177) of the passage tatf-djMpti(r)==^mulahuhhoja'kah 
as * the command confers the enjoyment of the original royal dues there ” should now .be 

■given up* ... ^ .... ' '.i 
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II, eldest son of Candavarman, grandson of Nandivarman I, and 
ereat-grandson of Hastivarman, records a notice of the king to 
Lmutuda (or mntuda) and the villagers of Prata-grama. 
The king is said to have hereby granted a demhala to 
Visnu-grha-svamin, lord of the three worlds. is evi- 

dently the same as devabhogahala of the passage dmabhogahala- 
varjjam, which is so common in the Pallava grants and has been 
translated by Hnltesch as “ with the exception of eiiltivated 
lands enjoyed by temples” (Ep. Ind., YHf. 165). PleeUInd. 
Ant., V, p. 167 and note) translated the same passage as ^ with 
the exception of the plough of the possession of the god ” and 
remarked, ” The meaning would seem to be that the grant did not 
carry with it the right to some cultivated land in the snme village 
which had already been given to the village-god. A similar word 
is bUkhu-hala (=bhiksuhala, i.e., cultivated land offered to the 
Buddhist monks) which occurs in the Nasik cave inscription 
No. 3 and a Karle cave inscription, and has been ably explained 
by Senart (Ep. Ind., VII, p. 66). These teclinical words 
signified religious donations along with certain ])rivileges 
{fariharas). The devahala granted by Nandivarnian II was 
to be cultivated by the vrajapdlakas (herdsmen) and comprised 10 
nivartanas of land at Arutora, 10 nivartanas at Mupdura-grama, 
6 nivaTta/no-S at Cen.ceruva*grama and 6 -nivofniunuH at Kam- 
buranceruva. The de^ddhipatis, dyuktakcis, ('(tllitbhos and the 
ra,j(i~purusas were ordered to protect the grant, the executor of 
the grant was the Bhojaka of Mulakura, possibly the same as 
that of the Kollair plates. The grant was written by a rahasyd- 
dhikrta (Privy Councillor. Gf. matisaciva of the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman, Bp. Ind., VIII, pp. 44 ff., line 1<), 
whose name was Katikuri. 


7. Skandavarman. 

■ Only one inscription of king Skandavarman has so far been 
discovered. It is the Kanteru grant, issued from Vehgi and 
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dated in the 1st year of the king’s reign. It records a royal 
notice to the villagers of Ku4uhara-Ginnapura. It is hereby 
declared that the said village was granted to Sivarya of the 
Maudgalya gotra, a resident of Lekamarigrama. All the officers 
including the dyuktalcas and the visayapatis were ordered to make 
it immune from all taxations (sarva-niyoga-niyukt-dyo(yu)ktaka- 
visayapatimiiraih sd pallikd, parihartavyd) . The mention of the 
visayapati in this connection possibly shows that the dehs or pro- 
vinces of the Salankayana kingdom were further subdivided 
into visayas (districts), each of which was under a nisayapati. 
The Aynfetakas appear to have ruled the subdivisions {dhdras?) 
of the visayas. 

We do not definitely know whether Kuduhara is the same 
as Kudrahara and whether Kudnhara-Cinnapura means 
“Cinnapura in Kuduhara.” Cinnapura has been identified with 
the present village of Cinnapuram in the Bandar taluka (Journ. 
Andhra Hist. Ees. Soc., V. 25-26). 

According to Lakshmana Rao there is the figure of a bull 
on the seal of Skandavarman attached to the Kanteru plates. 


APPENDIX B. 

The Peddavegi Plates of Naedivakman II. 

The Peddavegi plates appear to be in an excellent state of 
preservation. All the characters are perfectly legible. 

These plates were edited by Mr. R. Subba Rao in Journ. 
Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., I. 92 ff, My reading is based on the 
excellent plates published along with Mr, Subba Rao’s paper. 
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L. 1. 

L. 2. L 
L. 3. 

L. 4. 

L. 5, II. 

L. 6. 

L, 7. 

L. 8. 

L. 9. 

L- 10. 

L. 11. III. 
L. 12. 

li. 13. 

L. 14. 

L. 15. 


Text. 

1st Plate : 2nd Side 

Svasfci[P] Vijaya-Venglpuran = naika(d = aneka)- 
samar-avapta-vijayi no ( vi jayasya) 
Eastivarmma-maharajasya prapautrah(“ti’(>) vivi- 
dha-dbarmma- 

pradhanasya Nandivarmma-maharajasya pautrali 
2nd Plate : 1st Side 

pratap-opanata-samantasya(sya) Candavarmmn- 
mahara(ra)ja- 

sya piitro jyest,hat(stbo) bhagavac-Citraratluisvami- 
pad-anudbyato bappa-bbatprakapada-bhaktab 

2nd Plate : 2nd Side 

parama-bhagavata^ = Salankayano M.aha(ba)raja- 
grI(Srl)-Nandi- 

varmma Pralura-grame Mutuda-sahitaH=grameya- 
kan=sama(ma)jaapayatiLll*]Asti(asty ==) asmad- 
dbarmma-yaso-’bhi- 

3rd Plate : 1st Side 

vyddhy-arthan = triloka-nathasya Vi^nugrbasva- 
mma[b] Aru(°no= ’ru)- 

tore vraja-palakanam krastuqi devabalad— krtva 
(a)sinabbir=bhuini-nivarttan5ni da^aX tatbaiva 

3rd Plate : 2nd Side 

MfuQLdura-grame bbumi-niTarttaaani da^a X 
Cenceru- 

va-grame bhumi-nivarttanani sat VI tath=ai- 
va Kamburanceruve bbumi-nivarttanSni sat VI 
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4th Plate : 1st Side 

L. 16. de(da)ttani[[|*] Tad = avagamya des'adhipaty- 

ayuktaka-valla- 
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CHAPTBEV 
The Vis^ruKu^ipiNS. 

1. Genealogy of the Visnuhiniins.^ 

The history of the Visnukundins has been touched by 
scholars like Kielhorn, Hultzsch, Dubreuil and many others. 
The author of these pages holds an altogether different view as 
regards the genealogy and chronology of the dynasty. The 
question of genealogy shall be discussed in the present and that 
of chronology in the next section. 

The first known inscription of the Visnukundins is the 
Ghikkulla plates edited by Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., IV. 193 ff. 
These plates give us the following line of kings 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman; his son 

2. Vikramendravarman (I); his son 

3. Maharaja Indrabhattarakavarman; his eldest son 

4. Maharaja Vikramendravarman (II) ; (lOth year). 

Then come the Eamatirtbam plates, edited by Hultzsch in 
Ep. Ind., XII. 133 ff. Here we have the following line ; — 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman; his son 

2. Raja Vikramendra ; his son 

3. Raja Indravarman ; (27th year). 

There can hardly be any dohbt that the Raja Indravarman 
of the Ramatirtham plates is identical with the Maharaja 
Indrabhattarakavarman of the Ghikkulla plates. 

1 My paper on the Vijpukup^m genealc^y was originally published in Ind. Hitt, 
Quart., IXj pp. 273 f!. 
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Next we have two sets of copper-plate grants belonging to 
this dynasty, which were found at a place called Ipur in the 
Tenali taluka of the G-untur District. They were edited by 
Hultzsch in Bp. Ind., XVn. In the first set of these plates, 
(ibid., p. 334) we have the following line : 

1. Maharaja Govindavarman ; his son 

2. Maharaja Madhavavarnaan (37th year) ; his son 

3. Mancanna-bhattaraka. 

Hultzsch, on grounds of palaeography, identified Madhava- 
varman of the first set of the Ipur plates with the king 
of the same name in the Ramatirtham and Ohikkulla plates. 
It can be easily shown that later writers, who have disapproved 
of this identification as unwarranted, are themselves wrong. 
The epithets applied to the name of this king, as found in the 
Ohikkulla. Ramatirtham and Ipur (set I) plates, clearly establish 
the identity. Let us here quote the corresponding passages of 
the three inscriptions. 

1. Ohikkulla plates: Ekdda§-a4vamedh-dmbhrit-(hhrth) 
-dmdhatita-jagadka(t-ka)hnasasya kratu-sahasra-ydjina\ A] sarvva- 
medh-avapta-sarvvabhuta-svarljyasya bahusuvarnna - paundarlka- 
purusamedha-vajapeya-yudhya-soda^i-rajasuya-pradhirajya - [pral 
japaty-ady-aneka-vividha-prfchu-guru-vara-satasahasra-ySjina [*h] 
kratuvar-anusthat-adhistha-pratisthita-paramesthitvasya mabara- 
jasya sakala-jagan-mandala-vimala-guru-pri(pr) thu-ksitipati-ma- 
kuta-map.i-ga[nia-ni] kar-avanata-padayugalasya madhavavarmma- 
na[bl • 

2. Ramatirtham plates : Sakala-mahi-mandal-avanata- 
samanta-makuta-mani-kiran-avalldha-carana-yugo vikhyata-yasa h 
sriman-maharaja-madhavavarmma — tasy - orjjitasri - vi^nukundi- 
partthiv-odit-odit-anvaya-tilaka-[samudbhut-ai] kdda§-divamedh- 
dmbhtia{tha)~cidhauta - jagat- haldmasa- kmtiisahasra- [yd]jinah 
sn§.na-puuyodaka-pavitrIkrta-sirasah, 

3. Ipur plates (set I) : Smrti-mati-bala-8atva(ttva)"dhairyya- 
vlryya-vinaya-sampannah sakala-mahlmapdala-manujapati-prati- 
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pujita-sasanati(°nas = ) trivara-nagara-bhavana-gata-yuvati-hrda- 
ya-nandanah sva[iia]ya-bala-vi|ita-3akala-saiiiaiit-atu]a-bala-vina- 
ya-naya-niyama-satva(ttva)-sampannah sakala-jagad-avanipati- 
pratipujita-sasanah agni$toma-sahasra-yaji-hi[*ra jnyagarhhha- 
prasuta{h) eka-da§-a§vamedh~avabhrtha-vidhuta - jagat - kahnasah 
susti(sthi)ra-karmma-maharaja-srl-madhavavarmina. 

When we remember the fact that no other Visnukimflin 
king is as yet known to have performed a single sacrifice of any 
kind except the one named Madhavavarman and when we 
note further the unique numbers— eleven A^camedhas and 
THOUSAND agnistomas (kratus), testified to by all the above 
three inscriptions, there remains no doubt as regards the correct- 
ness of the identification proposed by Hultzsch. 

The second set of the Ipur plates (Ep. Ind., XMI, p. 337) 
gives us the following line of kings : 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman (T) ; his son 

2. Devavarman ; his son 

3. Madhavavarman (II) ; (17th ? year). 

As regards Madhavavarman (II), the issuer of this set of 
the Ipur plates, Hultzsch says : “As the alphabet of the inscrip- 
tion seems to be of an earlier type than that of the j)receding one 
(soil. Ipur plates : set I), and as grandsons are frequently named 
after their grandfather, I consider it not impossible that Madhava- 
varman II was the grandfather of Govindavarman’s son 
MMhavavarman, who would then have to be designated Madha- 
vavarman III.” A consideration of the evidence of the two sets 
of the Ipur plates render this theory untenable. It is to be noted 
that Madhavavarman (I), the grandfather of the issuer of the Ipur 
plates (set II) is called in that inscription : ekada^-aimmedh-a- 
vahhrth-avadhutci-jagat-kalma^asy-dgnistomasahasra-ydjino=’nek& 
samanta- makuta- kuta- mani- khacita-carapa - yugaia - kamalasya 
mah^ajasya 4ri-madhavavarmapah. We request our readers to 
compare this passage with the corresponding passage quoted 
above from the Ipur plates (set I). Can there be any doubt 
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wliatsoever about the identity of this Madhavavarman (I) with 
the king of the same name of the Ipur plates (set I) , and also 
of the Chikkulla and the Eamatirtham plates ? It is highly 
improbable that two kings of the same name and dynasty and of 
the same period performed exactly equal numbers — eleven 
and THOUSAND — of great sacrifices, such as the aSvamedha 
and the agnistoma. We, therefore, think it perfectly justifiable 
to identify the king named Madhavavarman, who has been credit- 
ed with the performance of eleven ahamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas (kmtus) in all the different Visnukundin inscriptions. 

Moreover, the theory of Hultzsch that Madhavavarman 
(whom he is inclined to designate Madhavavarman III), son of 
Govindavarman of the Ipur plates (set I), is the grandson of 
Madhavavarman II of the Ipur plates (set II), has now been dis- 
proved by the discovery of the Polamuru plates, where Madhava- 
varman, son of Govindavarman, is represented as the grandson of 
Vikramahendra, and not of a king entitled Madhavavarman. 

The Polamuru plates, edited^ in the Journ. Andhra Hist. 
Ees. Soc., VI. give us the following line of kings : 

1. Vikramahendra; his son 

2. Govindavarman; his son 

3. Maharaja Madhavavarman (40th ? year). 

That this Madhavavarman of the Polamuru plates can be no 
other than the famous performer of eleven asuamedhas and thou- 
sand agnistomas is proved by his significant epithets : — atula-bala- 
parakrama-ya^o-dana-vinaya-sampanno da^a^ata-sakala-dharani- 
tala - narapatir = avasita- vividha-divyas = trivaranagara- bhavana- 
gata - parama - yuvatijana- viharana- ratir = anna(na)nya- nrpati- 
sadharana-dana-mana-daya-dama-dhrti-mati-ksanti-foriyau(saury- 
au)darya- gainbhi(bhl)ryya- prabhrty- aneka- guna-sampaj-janita- 
raya-samutthita-bhumandala-vya.pi-vipula-yaSoh (^ah) hratusaha- 
sra-ydji hiranyagarhha-prasutaih) ekdda^-d§vamedh-avabhrtha- 
sndna-vigata-jagad-enaskafy sarvabhuta-pariraksana-cuncuh(r) 

* Previously edited by K. V Ijakshmana Rao in Jouru. Dep. Letters, GaL UDiversity, 
Yoi. XI, p. 31. V.. 
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vidvadvi(d-dvi)ja-guru-vrddha - tapasvijaii - asrayo niabarajah 
srl-madhavavarma. 

It appears, however, that Madhavavarnian and Govindavar- 
mah have respectively been caUed Jana^raya and Vikramah-aya in 
this inscription, and it may be argued that the} are not identical 
with the kings of the same names of the Ipur plates (set I). 
But this doubt is imjustifiable in view of the fact that Madhava- 
varman of the Polamuru plates is not only called son of Goviuda- 
varman and credited with the performance of eleven aivamedha!< 
and thousand agnistomas, but is also called hiramjagtirhlni-pmsfita 

and trivam-nagara-hhavana-gata-parama-tjunithlann-ciharana-ruti 

(trivara-n(igara--hh(icana-gata-yiiv(iti-hrdatjn-nandHn(i in the Ipur 
plates), which epithets we find only in his own Ipur plates (set 
I). There can therefore be no doubt that the Ipur plates (set I) 
and the Polamuru plates were issued by one and the same person. 

In this connection, we must notice the view ol some 
scholars,^ who have identified Madhavavarman 11 of the Ipur 
plates (set II), with the king of the same name of the Chik- 
kulla and the Ramatirtbam plates, and Vikramahendra of the 
Polamuru plates wfith Vikramendravarman II of the Chikkulla 
plates. We have noted above that only one king of the Visnu- 
kundin family may be believed to have performed sacrifices, and, 
though there seems to be a little exaggeration in the inscription 

^ Sewell, foIIowiDg K. V. Lakshmaoa Bao, iias gives Ih© followiog getteilogy of the 
Yisi^ukuQdin kings in bis Hist, Im, South. Ind, (1932), p. 404 ; — 

1. Madhava I, c. A. D. 357-382, 

\ , 1 

2. Devavarma, c. 382-407. 

3. Madbava II, c, 407-444. (Ipur grant No. 2.) 

4. Vikramendra I, c. 444-469. 

1 

5. Indrabbattaraka, c, 469-496. (Ramatirtbam grant.) 

6. Yikramendra n» c. 496-521. (CbikkuUa grant.) 

,7. Govinda, c. 521-546. 

1 

8. Madbava III *Jana4raya,* 646 — (7)'610. (Polamuru grant and Ipur grant No. | | 
Ma^ohaJ^a-bballaraka, (7) 61 jC^ ? 
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of one of his successors, in allthe inscriptions of the dynasty, 
that king—Madhavavarman (I), son of G-ovindavarman and father 
of Pevavarman and Vikramendravarman I — has been credited 
with the performance of eleven ahamedhas and thousand 
agnisfomas (kratus) . As is also noted above, we think it almost 
impossible that there can be more than one Madhavavarman, per- 
former of eleven a§mmedhas and thousand agmstomas, in the 
same family and the same period. But if we accept the above 
identifications we have three Madhavavarmans — I, II and 
III — ^all of whom were performers of eleven ahamedhas and 
thousand agnistomas ! ^ Moreover, the identification of Madhava- 
varman II of the Ipur plates (set II), with his namesake of 
the Chikkulla and Ramatirtham plates is, in my opinion, next to 
impossible. In the Chikkula and Ramatirtham plates, we have 
the significant epithets of the great Madhavavarman, crediting 
him with the performauce of eleven aSvamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas , but these epithets are conspicuous by their absence in 
the Ipur plates (set II) in connection with the name of Madhava- 
varman 11. The date of the plates, which is not fully legible but 
which appears to me to be year 17, has been read by Hultzsch 
as the 47th year of the king. Is it possible that a king, who per- 
formed among other sacrifices eleven aivamedhas and thousand 
agmstomas, did not perform a single of them before the 47th 
(if my reading is correct, 17th) year of his reign or forgot to 
refer to such glorious performances in his own inscription? It 
is also significant that Madhavavarman II has no royal title even 
in his own Ipur plates (set II). Moreover, the identification be- 
comes utterly untenable when we notice that those significant 
epithets regarding the performance of 11 aSvamedhas and 1,000 
agnistomas have beeen attached in this inscription to the name 
of his grandfather Madhavavarman I. We therefore hold that 
there were only two, and not three, Madhavavarmans in the 
Visnukundin family and that the first of them, who was the 

i See iboue, p. 88, note 
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grand-father of the second, performed a good many sacrifices 
including eleven aivamedhas and thousand agnisptmas. 

As regards the second identification, nothing need he said 
after our identification of Madhavavarman I, the gj-eat performer 
of sacrifices. But it must be noticed that his name is written in 
the inscription as Vikramahendra, which may he the engraver’s 
mistake for Vikramamahendra. If, however, we take it as a slip 
for Vikramendra, the king should be designated Vikrarnendra 
there being two other Vikramendras in the family. 

The following is the genealogical arrangement of the Visnu- 
kundin princes according to our theorj’ : 

Vikramahendrs (Vikramendra 1?) 

i 

Maharaja Grovindavarman 

Maharaja MadhaTavarman I (Ipur plates : set I. 

year 37; Polamuru plates, year 40?} 

: 

Devavarman Mancanna-bhaitaraka [Eaja] Vikramendravamaan I (II?) 

Madhavavarman II [Maharaja] Rajii Indra-fbhattaraka] 

(Ipur plates: set II, -carman (Ramatirham plates, 

year_17?) year 27) | 

Maharaja Viiramendravarman II (III?) 

(Chikkulla plates, year 10) 

2. Chronology of the Visnukundim} 

We have already dealt with the genealogy of the Vispukinj- 
4in kings. Here we shall discuss the order of succession of the 
kings of this family and the period to which they are to be 
assigned. 

1 There is only one uumerical sjmbol on the plate. In the Journal of the Andhra 
Historlea! Hoaearch Society, VI (17 tt, line 4i), it haa been deoipliered as 4S. It looks like a 
ligature of the symbol for 40 and that for 8 ; but as far as I know, there wat no method 
known in ancient India by which a number like 48 ooold be expressed by fona numerical 
symbol only. The symbol possibly signifies 40 (or 70 ?). 

2 My paper on the Yis^aku^din chronology was originally pabUshed in Ini. Hist. 
QuaH., IX, pp. 957-66. 
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The first known king of the dynasty is, as we have seen, 
Vikramahendra. Though he has been given no royal title in the 
Polamuru grant of his grandson Madhavavarman I, his epithets 
vistpukondinam = appmtihata-iasana and sva - pratdp - opanata- 
sdmanta manujapati-manddla seem to prove that he was a king 
and had some feudatories under him. His son Govindavarman 
Vikramasraya has been called Maharaja in the Ipur plates 
(set I) of his son Madhavavarman I. 

Madhavavarman I Janasraya, the greatest of the Visnu- 
kundin kings, appears to have at least three sons, viz., Devavar- 
man, Manoanna-bhattaraka,^ and Vikramendravarman I (born of 
a Vakata, i.e. Vakataka princess). Of these we know almost 
nothing about Mancanna. Of the other two, viz., Devavarman 
and Vikramendravarman I, it is known with certainty that their 
sons became kings. We have the Ipur plates (set II) of 
Devavarman’ s son Madhavavarman II and the Ramatirtham 
plates of Vikramendravarman I’s son Indravarman. Should we 
then suppose that after the death of Madhavavarman I the Visnu- 
kundin kingdom was split up into two divisions, ruled separately 
by his two sons, Devavarman and Vikramendravarman I ? It 
however seems to me risky to suggest division of kingdom, when- 
ever we find two sons of a king or their descendants ruling. It- 
may not be unreasonable to think that there was no such division 
of kingdom after the death of Madhavavarman I. 

Madhavavarman I possibly died at a very old age. The date 
of the Polamuru grant of this king seems to be year 40 or, if K. V. 
Lakshmana Eao’s reading is correct, year 48. jlt seems, therefore, 
not impossible that the elder children of Madhavavarman I died 

^ Maficanoa a personal name is known to have been used in the Kanarese country in 
the r2tii centory A.D. MaScappa was the name of a minister of Bijiala or Vijjana, ‘the 
Kalacurya king of Kalyana (1145-1167 A.D.)* This minister was a rival of the king’s other 
minister Basava (Brsabha ), the famous founder of the Virasaiva or Lingayat sect (J. B. B. 
E.A.S., VIII, pp. 78, 88, 128, and Bomb. Glaz., I, Ft, II, p. 479). Among minor instances 
we may take Mapcapipa a Brahman mentioned as- receiving some gifts of land in an ^ xxb 
scription of the_,"y8>daya king Sihghana (1210-1247 A. D.) dated in 8aka saicp 1173 (0., 

No. 4 of 1926-26). 
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before their father’s death. In view of the fact that Devavar- 
manVin the Ipur plates (set II) of his son Madhavavarman II, 
has the only epithet ksatriy-avaslmnda-pravarttit-aprafima- 
vikhyata-paraJcmma, which can by no means suggest his accession 
to the throne, it appears that this son of Madhavavarman I did not 
rule, but predeceased his father. Now wc are to determine 
whether Madhavavarman I was succeeded by his sonVikram- 
endravarman I or by his grandson Madhavavarman II. 

According to the Ipur plates (set I), Madhavavarman I 
granted the village of Bileoabali in the Guddadi«visaya to 
Agnisarman, a Brahman of the Vatsa gotra. In the Ipur plates 
(set II), we notice the grant of a villago-~the name of which 
seems to me to be Murotukaliki— by Madhavavarman II to 
two Brahmans named Agnisarman and Indrasannan. It is not 
impossible that Agnis'arman of the first set is identical with his 
namesake who was one of the two recipients of the second set 
of the Ipur plates. In view of the above fact and also the fact 
that Devavarman, who seems to have predeceased his father, 
was possibly an elder brother of Vikramendravarman I, Madhava- 
varman II appears to have succeeded his grandfather on the 
throne. The date of his Ipur plates (set II) has been read by 
Hultzsch as [40] 7, but he says : “ The first figure of the year 

in the date portion is injured and uncertain” (Ep. Ind., XVII 
338). The figure in question, however, seems to be 10 and, 
consequently, the date may be read as year 17, 

Madhavavarman II was possibly succeeded by his uncle 
Vikramendravarman I who appears to have been considerably 
aged at the time of his accession. We have as yet no copper- 
plate grant issued by this king. The duration of his rule 
cannot be determined. But if we grant a reign-period of about 
, 25 years to each of the Vi§pukun4in kings, a consideration of 
the regnal dates of the known kings of the family, seems to 
suggest not a very long]reign-period of this king. “His reign 
was probably short” (Duhreuil, Anc. Hist. Dec., 91). 
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The succession from yikramendravarman I to yikram- 
endravarman II appears to be regularly from father to son. 
All these kings have royal titles in the inscriptions. We, 
however, cannot be definite as regards the number of 
Visnukundin kings that ruled before Vikramahendra and after 
Vihramendravarman II. 

We have now to consider the time of the Visnukuudin 
kings, fortunately for us, the date of Madhavavarman I can 
be determined with a certain degree of precision. 

The Polamuru plates of Madhavavarman I record the grant 
of the village of Puloburu in the Guddavadi visaya by the king 
in his 40th (or 48th) year as an agrahdra to Sivasarman, a 
scholar of the Taittiriya school belonging to the Gautama gotra, 
resident ofKunrura in liarmarastra, son of Damasarman and 
grandson of Eudras'arman. Next, we are to notice the contents 
of the Polamuru plates of the Eastern Calukya king Jayasiinha I 
(Ep. Ind., XIX. 254ff.), who began to rule from c. 633 A.D. 
These plates record the gift of the village of Pulobuipra in the 
Guddavadi-visaya in the 5th year (15th year, according to 2n. 
Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1914, p. 10) of the king’s reign to Rudra- 
s'arman, a scholar of the Taittiriya school belonging to the 
Gautama gotra, resident of Asanapura-sthana, son of Sivasarman 
and grandson of Damasarman. There can be no doubt that 
Puloburu of the former inscription is identical with the Pulo- 
bumra of the latter, and that the village is to be identified 
with the modern Polamuru (the find-spot of both the inscrip- 
tions) near the Anaparti Railway Station in the East Godavari 
District. There can also be no doubt that Sivasarman (son of 
Damasarman), the recipient of the grant of Madhavavarman I, 
w^as the father of Rudrasarman (son of Sivasarman and grandson 
of Damasarman), the recipient of the grant of Jayasimha I. 
In the latter grant, Rudrasarman is expressly called purv- 
dgraharika, “ the former owner of the agrahdra.” Now, 
how’ many years intervened between the date of the first 
grant and that of the second, that is to say, between the 
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40th (or 48th) year of Msdhavavarroan I and the 5th year of 
Jayasimha I ? 

In considering this question, we are to note die following 
points. 4 praMras ^ were generally granted to Brahinnns when 
they returned from the gfwwteite after finishing studies, in 
order to help them in settling themselves as yrhaslhris. It may 
therefore be conjectured that Sivasarman received Polamuru 
at about the age of 25 or 30,® when king MRclhavavarman was 
in the 40th (48th according to some) year of his reign. The 
king thus appears to have been old at the time of granting this 
agrahara to the Brahman youth. Bivasarman, however, certainly 
died before the date of the grant of Jayasimha I. The epithet 
purv-agrahdrika applied to the name of his son in Jayasimha I’s 
grant, possibly goes to show that Rudrasarman, as successor 
of Ms father, enjoyed the agrahUm for some time before the 6th 
year of Jayasimha I, f.e. before c. 637 A.D. The most interest- 
ing point in this connection, however, is that Rudrasarman in 
Jayasiinha I’s grant is called “ resident of the town of Asana- 
pura.” He is expected to have resided at Kunrura in 
Earmarastra, the original place of his father, or at Polamuru, the 
agrahara granted to his father by king Madhavavarman I. 
When we remember this change in residence and when we 
further see that Jayasimha I, at the time of the execution of the 
Polamuru grant, was stationed in a camp, njaya-skandhMvara , it 
appears that in the early years of his reign, Jayasiipha I led an 

' _ 1 ApaMm iiieMs See 

yapasf<itya, s. v. , ^ 

■ ' ® Aceordmg io Maati 1-2)^ a slio«i!d atady tlie Vedas Cfcljre® Vedas, 

woVedagojrone Veda) for tMrgy-sk years or lor half or oae* fourth of 

tboi period, aad should fcbea eater the ffae same authority however also 

„ 4if& 94) that a man of thirty years of age shoaid manry a girl of twelve and * man 
\hf; iweniy-fonr a girl of eight. MlSka Bha||a on this mtm fits: 
kala^fradarh.na-param, m tu niymnMhm ; Mle«« 0mmk Mmmti, 

' A stey d %U Ckhmiom 

'says that Svet^keln 'Wfe at the age of Iwelw and retenei 

after iMAtng // ^ 
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expedition to the Vis^uku^^in country and encamped in the 
Guddavadi-visaya, somewhere near Polamuru ; that constant 
fights were going on between the forces of the Galukyas and 
those of the Visnukundins, and that Rudra^arman, the agrahdrika 
of Polamuru, had to fl.ee to the town of Asanapura (near 
Draksharama in the West Godavari District) in this troubled 
period, but came back after some time, when Jayasimha I 
was temporarily or permanently master of the whole of the 
Guddavadi-visaya or a considerable part of itd Considering all 
these points, I think it not impossible that the difference 
between the time of the two Polamuru grants was about half a 
century.^ 

^ The mastery of two different powers over two different parts of one district does not 
appear to be impossible. The Candra fc/. the Rampal grant of Sricandra, Inscrr. Beng,, 
III, No- 1) and the Varman (cf, Belava grant of Bhojavarman ihid„ No. 3), kings of 
South-Eastern Bengal granted lands in the Pandrabhukti, which has been pre- 
sumably taken to be the same as the famous Pundravardhanabhukti. But it seems impossible 
that tbe Oandras and Varmans were ever master of the Eotivarsa or Dinajpur region of 
the Pundravardhanabhukti. I, therefore, think that in the age of the later Palas, the hhukti 
of Pundravardhana was divided between the kings of Gauda and the kings of South-Eastern 
Bengal. The slight change in the name of the hhukti probably goes to confirm this suggestion. 

2 The difference between the time of the execution of these two grants may possibly be 
greater and, consequently, Madhavavarman I might have ascended the Yisnnkundin 
throne a little earlier. But I do not waut to go far beyond the estimate of Mr. Subba 
Rao who suggests that the period may be about 40 years. This suggestion however, 
seems to be invalidated by another suggestion of his. He takes Hastiko^a and Vlrako^a. who 
were the executors of the grant of Jayasimha I, as personal names. We must notice, here 
that the executors of the grant of Madhavavarman I were also Hastiko^a and Virako^a. If 
we think that these two persons were officers in charge of the Guddavadi vi^aya, under 
Madhavavarman I and also under Jayasiipha I, the intervening period between the grants 
of the tw^o kings should possibly be shorter than 40 years. We must however note in this con- 
nection that there were a Hastikosa and a Virako^a in the TaJupS-ka visaya, who were ordered 
by king Prthmmula of the Godavari plates (J. B. B. R. A. S,, XVI 144 ff.) to protect an 
agrahdra in the same visaya. Fleet, the editor of the Godavari plates, may be right when he 
says, “ I do not know' of any other mention of these two officials, who evidently kept tbe 
purses and made disbursements on account of respectively the establishment of elephants and 
heroes who were to be rewarded for deeds of valour.’* The epithet mahamatra-yadha "^ap- 
plied to Hastikosa-Vlrako^a in tbe Polamuru grant of Madhavavarman I, seems to show that 
they w'ere Mahamatra of the Military Department. It may also be that the epithet mahd- 
mdira goes with Hastikosa and yodha with Virako^a. The word Mahamatra, according to 
Medini, means hastipakddhipa (the head of the elephant-drivers or riders ; cf, vulgo. 
mdliut). The word yodha generally means “a soldier*** Hastikosa and Virako^a have been 
taken to be “officers in command of the elephant force and the infantry” in An, Bey, S, Ind. 
Up., 1914, p.’ 85, ' ' 
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Then, the 40th (or 48th) year of Madhavavarman I may be 
c. 637 A.D. (date of Jayasimha’s grant) minus 50, that is, c. 587 
A.D. Madhavavarman I therefore seems to have ruled from 
about the end of the first half to about the end of the second half 
of the sixth century. 

In connection with the period of Madhavavarman I, we 
must also notice the passage of the Polamurn inscription, 
which records a grant made by the king when he was 
crossing the river Godavari with a view to conquering the 
eastern region and another passage which refers to a lunar 
eclipse in the PMlgum-Paurmmasl (i.e. the full-moon day of 
the month of Phalguna) as the occasion of the grant. The 
connection of Madhavavarman I with the “ eastern region” 
seems to indicate that he was possibly the undhradhipnti (lord 
of the Andhra country) who was defeated by the Maukhari 
king Isanavarman according to the Haraha inscription of 
Vikrama Sam 611, i.e. A.D. 544 (vide infra). This synchron- 
ism also places Madhavavarman I Visnukundin in the middle of 
the 6th century A. P. 

We have just noticed that the village of Puloburu was 
granted on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in the Phaigunl- 
Purnima. In the second half of the 6th century, liiunr eclipses 
occurred in the above tithi on the following date.s : 

(1) 11th February, 556 A.D. 

(2) 2nd March, 565 „ 

(3) 21st February, 574 „ 

(4) 11th February, 575 ,, 

(6) 21st February, 593 ,, 

(6) 10th February, 594 „ 

Of these dates, years 593 and 694 may be tacitly rejected as tiiey 
appear to be too late. But it is impossible at the present state 
of our knowledge to ascertain on which of tlie other four dates 
was the grant issued. If, however, we presume that the date 
of the Polamuru grant falls on any of these four dates and if 
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further the reading of the date be accepted as 40, Madhava- 
varman I Visnukundin certainly began to reign sometime 
between 516 and 635 A.D/ The approximate chronology of the 
Visnukundin kings, then, may bi taken as follows : 

1. Else of the Visuukundin power in the 5th century A.D.® 

2. Vikramahendra (Vikramendra I?) circa 600 — 620 A.D. 

3. Govindavarman 520 — 635 ,, 

4. Madhavavarman I ,, 636 — 585 ,, 

5. Madhavavarman II ,, 585 — 615 ,, 

6. Vikramendra varman I (II?) ,, 615 — 625 ,, 

7. I Qdra-[bhattarakaJ -varman „ 625 — 655 „ 

8. Vikramendravarman II (III?) ,, 655 — 670 ® ,, 

9. End of the dynasty possibly somewhere in the 8th 

century A.D. 

The period assigned to Indravarman, viz., circa 625-655 
A.D., is, I think, supported by some views expressed by Fleet in 
J.B.B.E.A.S., XVI, p. 116. While editing the Godavari 

1 Madhavavarman I married a Vakataka princess and his descendants are represented as 
boasting of the Vakataka connection. His date does not, therefore, seem to be far removed 
from the glorious age of the Vak^takas, viz., the 5th century A.D. Smith places this relative 
of the Vakatakas in about 600 A.D (J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 139). It is true that Madhavavarman 
I is to be placed between the 5th century, the glorious period of the Vakatakas, and the 7feh 
century, the age of Jayasiinha I Eastern CSlukya. It therefore seems certain that the reign 
of Madhavavariiian I began in the first half of the 5th century A.D. 

2 It may be tempting to connect the Vi^i^inkuiQidins with the Vinhukada-Cutakulananda 
Sitakariii kings, whose . inscriptions (see Duders’ List of Brahmi Ins., Hos. 1021, 1186 and 
1196) and coins (B^apson, B. M. Catalogue of Andhra Coins p. 59) have been discovered. 
Vinhukada may possibly be taken to be the same as Vinhukuda, i.e., Visnukunda 
which gives the name of the family whert^to our kings belonged. But a serious objection that 
can be raised in this connection is that the Cutukulananda Satakarnis who claimed to 
have belonged to the Manavya-gotra used metronymics, like Haritiputra, along with their 
names like the Satavahana-^atakar^is. The practice of using such metronymics and also 
the gotra name is found, though in a modified way, in the inscriptions of the Kadambas 
and the Caliikyas ; but it is conspicuous by its absence in the inscriptions of the Vispm- 
kundins. ’Th^te is therefore no evidence at present to connect the Vispukundins with 
the ancient Satakarpi kings. 

3 Accordiiig to Kielhorn. the Chikknlla plates (Bp. Ind., IV, 193) should be palseo- 

graphically assigned to the 7th or the Bih century A.D, ' ■ 
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plates of Prthivimula, Fleet said : “The Adhiraja V Indra at 
whose request the grant was made, is mentioned as having 
fought in company with other chiefs who united to overthrow 
a certain Indrabhattaraka. Taking into consideration the locality 
(* the Godavari District) from which the grant comes, and its 
approximate period as indicated by the palseographical standard 
of the characters and the use of numerical symbols in the date, 
there can be no doubt that Indrabhattaraka is the Eastern Chaiu- 
kya of that name, the younger brother of Jayasimha I.” Accord- 
ing to many of tbeBastern Calukya grants, however, this 
Indrabhattaraka did not reign at all, though some grants assign 
a reign period of only 7 days to him. It is, therefore, highly 
improbable that Indrabhattaraka of the Godavari grant of Prthivi- 
mula was identical with the Eastern Oalukya of that name. Prof. 
Dubreuil is almost certainly right in identifying the Indra- 
bhattaraka of the Godavari plates with the Visnukundin king 
Indravarman or Indrabhattarakavarman. 

Fleet further remarked : “ And the figurative expression 
that the Adhiraja Indra mounted upon the elephant supratlka 
of the north-east quarter, overthrew the elephant humuda of the 
south-east or southern quarter, shows that this attack upon the 
Eastern Chalukyas was made from the north-east of their king- 
dom of VefigS.” The inscription of the Ganga king Indravarman 
referred to by Fleet are dated in the 128th and 146th year of 
the Ganga era, which “ seems to have commenced in A.D. 
496” (Bp. Ind., XX, App., p. 201, n. 1 -. Ind. Ant, LXl, 
pp. 237 f.). The above Gaiga inscriptions were, therefore, 
issued in circa 624 and 642 A.D. Consequently, the Gafiga 
king Indravarman was a contemporary of the Visijukuiqdin 
Indra- or Indrabhattaraka-varman (circa 625-656 A.D.). 

1 The word according to the Mahabtoata, means the same thing as samm^ 
and cdkfctvartin (Sabdakalpadrama, h*v.). In later inscriptions however it Is known to have 
denoted subordinate rulers. The Dhod inscription of Oahamana Ppthivideva mentions his 
feudatory adUrah Kumarapala (Bhandarkar’s Lwt, No. 841), 
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As regards the possession of Vengl by the Eastern Calukyas 
in the middle of the seventh century A.D., it may be said that 
there is no conclusive proof of that supposition. Prom the Aihole 
inscription (Bp.Ind., VI. 4 ff.), we learn that Pulakesin II reduced 
the strong fortress of Pistapura, which is the modern Pittapuram 
(Pithapuram) in the East G-odavari District, near the sea-coast, 
about 80 miles to the north-east of Peddavegi; and he caused 
the leader of the Pallavas to shelter himself behind the ramparts 
of Kahcl, modern Conjeeveram about 40 miles to the south-west 
of Madras. Fleet says : “ Probably during the campaign which 
included the conquest of Pittapuram and which must have taken 
place at this time (*A.D. 616 or 617), the Vengl country was 
made a part of the Ghalukya dominions; and the reference to the 
Pallavas immediately after the mention of Pishtapura, has been 
understood as indicating that it was from their possession that 
Vengl was taken” (Ind. Ant., XX. 94f.). After the publication of 
the Visnukundin copper-plate grants, however, the theory of the 
Pallava occupation of Vengl in the beginning of the 7th century 
A.D. may be tacitly given up. Since Lendulura, for some time 
the residence (vasaka) of a Visnukundin king, has been undis- 
putedly identified with Lendaluru, a village on the ruins of the 
ancient city of Vengi, 5 miles north-east of Ellore in the West 
Godavari District, it is certain that the VeAgI country passed 
from the hands of the SalaAkayanas to the possession of the 
Vis^ukupdins. 

It is interesting to notice a passage in the Aihole inscription 
dated in 634-35 A.D. (Ep. Ind., VI, loc. cit.) which describes 
Pulakesin II’ s southern campaign. Verse 28 of that famous 
inscription speaks of a piece of water, which appears to contain 
some islands that were occupied by Pulakesin’ s forces. This 
piece of water has been called the KaunSla water or the water 
(or lake) of KunMa. The position of this Kunala is indicated 
by the sequence of events recorded in the inscription. Verse 26 
tells us that Pulakesin 11 subdued the Kalingas and the 
Kolalas and then, according to the following verse, took the 
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fortress of Pistapura. After that is recorded the occupation 
ofKunala (verse 28); this again is followed, in the next verse, 
by Pulakesin’s victory over the Pallava king near Kancipura. 
Verse 29 describes the Cilukya king as crossing the river Kaverl, 
after which is described his contact with the Colas, Keralas and 
the Pandyas (verse 31). Kielhorn seems therefore perfectly 
reasonable when he says {ibid, pp. 2-3) : “ Pulakeshi’s march 
of conquest therefore is from the north to the south, along the 
east coast of Southern India; and the localities mentioned follow 
each other in regular succession from the north to the south. 
This in my opinion shows that ‘the water of Kunala’ can only be 
the well-known Kolleru lake, which is south of Pithapuram, 
between the rivers Godavari and Krshna. To that lake the 
description of ‘the water of Kun§]a’ given in the poem would be 
applicable even at the present day ; and we know fromo ther in- 
scriptions that the lake contained at least one fortified island, 
which more than once has been the object of attack,” Since 
the ruins of V^eAgi and Lendaluru lie in the vicinity of the 
Kolleru lake there can now hardly be any doubt that the ‘water 
of Kunala’ (i. e., the Kolleru or Kollair lake) w'as, at the time of 
Pulake^in II’s invasion, in the possession of the Visnukufldins 
and that the battle of Kunala was fought between the Calukya 
king and a Visnukundin monarch who was most probably either 
Madhavavarman 11 or Vikramendravarman I, both of whom were 
weak successors of the great Madhavavarman I. 

The theory now generally accepted is that VeAgI was con- 
quered by Pulakean II, during his campaign in the south-eastern 
r^ipn. There is, as I have already said, no conclusive evidence 
in support of this theory. In the records of the early Eastern 
Calukya kings there is no reference to the occupation of Vengl at 
all. The first use of the name of VeAgi is in the inscriptions of the 
time of Amma I (918-925 A.D.) which call Vijayaditya II 
(p, 794-842 A,D.) veng-Ua, and in the inscriptions of the time 
of Calukya Bhima 11(934-945), *whiph contain the first explicit 
statement that the territory over wMdi Kwbja-Vi^nOTatdhana 
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and Ms successors ruled was the Yengl country (Ind. Ant., XX. 
94). Both Amma I and Oalukya Bhima II reigned in the 
tenth century A.D. ; the evidence of their inscriptions as to the 
Calukya occupation of VeAgI in the 7th century can, therefore, be 
reasonably doubted. The fact seems to be that the Visnukundins 
of Vengl, from the time of th,e Calukya possession of Pistapura, 

became weaker and weaker, and their country was gradu- 
ally annexed to the waxing empire of the Eastern Calukyas. 

The formal annexation which took place possibly after the extinc- 
tion of the Visnukundins (somewhere in the 8th cent. A.D. ?) 
seems to have been completed long before the tenth century 
A.D., i. e., the time of Amma land Oalukya Bhima II, when 
the Eastern Calukyas claimed that they were master of the Vengi 
country from the very beginning of their history. There appears 
therefore no strong grounds against our theory that the Vispu- 
kundins, though shorn of their past glory, were ruling at VefigI, 
contemporaneously with the Eastern Calukyas, who were ruling 
first probably from Pi^tapura,^ next from Yengl ^ and then from 
Eajamahendri.” ” 

^ It is to be noted that tile Timmapuram grant of Visnuvardhana I Visamasiddhi 
was issued from the vasdka (literally, residence) of Pistapura (modern Pitbapuram in the Go- 
davari Dist.). We have suggested above that possibly the term Dasahaf like the term 
shandhavdra signiij temporary (or sometimes secondary) capital of a king. It is well- 
known that Pulake^in II crushed the power of the king of Pistapura (pistarri pisiapurat^ 
yena) and established his brother Kubja-Vis:^uvardhana on the throne of that place. At the 
time of Vispuvardhana' therefore Pistapura could reasonably be looked upon as his vdsaka 
or skandkdvdra of this king- 

2 The Yengiiia (lord of Yetigi) antagonists of the Rastrakutas appear to be the 
Eastern Calukya kings (see also Bomb. Gaz. I, Pfc. 11, p, 199), The earliest reference 
to a king of Vengi in the Ra§trakuta records appears to be that in an inscription dated 
770 A.D. (Bp. Ind., VI, 209>, The Bastern CSIukyas therefore seem to have occupied 
Vetgl before the 9th century A.D, possibly about the second half of the 8th century, 
the time of Vijayaditya 11 and his father. 

3 According to Sewell (Ind. Ant, XX, p. 94, note 6) there are two traditions regarding 
the origin of the name of Rajamahendri (modern Rajahmnndry) or Rajamahendrapura. 
The first of these traditions connects the name with Mahendradeva, son of Gautamadeva, 
a supposed early king of Orissa, while the second connects it with a Calukya king named 
** Vijayaditya Mahendra/' This Vijayaditya Mahendra is apparently the Eastern 
Calukya king Amma II (A.D. 945-970) who bad the epithet Rajamahendra and the surname 
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We have to notice tvyo other points before we con- 
clude this section. Smith in his Early History of India, 
4th ed„ p. 441, says : “ In the east he (soil. Pulakes'in II) made 
himself master of Vehgi, between the Krishna and the Godavari, 
and established his brother Kubja Vishnuvardhana there as 
Viceroy in A.D. 611, with his capital at the stronghold of Pishta- 
pura, now Pithapuram in the Godavari District.’’ Smith, here, 
professes to rely on the Kopparam plates of Pulakes'in II, edited by 
Lakshmana Rao in Ann. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., IV. 43 ff. These 
plates, whicharefull of textual mistakes, seem to record the grant 
of some lands in Karmarastra (northern part of ISFellore and south- 
ern part of Guntur) by one Prthivi-Duvaraja in the presence of 
Pulakesin II. The grant is dated in the pramrdhamana-injaya- 
rdjya-samvatsara 21. Hultzsch while editing these plates in Ep. 
Ind., XVIII, has shown that the inscription belongs to the 21st 
regnal year of Pulakesin II, i.e., to about A.D. 629-30 and that 
Prthivi-Duvaraja is to be identified with his younger brother 
Kubja- Vispiuvardhana, who is styled Prthivlvallabha-Vi|nuvar- 
dhana-Yuvaraja in the Satara grant (Ind. Ant., XIX. 309). 
The word duvamja is a Dravidian tadhhava of Sanskrit yumrdja. 
(Of. Akalarikat-tuvarayar = SBn3knt Akalanka-yuvardja in the 
Amber inscr.. Bp. Ind., IV. 180, and Tuvarasan=yuvaraja in 
the Kasukudi inscr., S.I.I., II, No. 73).^ Lakshmana Rao, how- 
ever, thinks that Duvaraja of this inscription is to be identified 
with Dhruvaraja of the Goa plates, and that the year 21 of his 
reign falls in A.D. 611. 

Vijayadifeya VI (ibid, p. 270). Fleet (ibid,, pp. 93-4), however, takes the founder of, or 
the first Eastern Oalnkya kiag at, ESjamahendrapuram to be Amma I {918-925 A.I).), 
who no doubt had the epithet Bajamahendra, bat whose surname wm Vif^uvardhana (VI) 
and not Vijayaditya. 

1 It is also interesting to note in this connection the name of the third king of the 
Calukya line of Kalyapi. lu many of the inscriptions it is given as Dasavarman, but it is 
' .also wntteu (e.g,, in the Kauthem grant, Ifid, Ant, XVI, p. 15) as Talovarman. Fleet while 
notidng the point remarked, “ The reason for the variation there is not; apparent ** (Bomb. 
Gaz. I, Pt. II, p. 434). It seems to me that Daiavarman is m emended form of Balo- 
varman which is but the same as Yai^ovarman. 
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But even if we accept 611 A.D. to be tbe date when Pula- 
kesin 11 invaded. Karmarastra and defeated the Visnukundin 
king, does it follow that Pulake^in II conquered the whole of the 
kingdom of the Visnukundins ? Does the defeat of a king 
always lead to the loss of his entire territory ? Pulake^in II is 
known to have defeated the Pall ava king, penetrated through the 
whole of the Pallava territory and crossed the Kaveri ; but was 
the Pallava power weakened ? Again, in 642 A.D., the Pallava 
king Narasimhavarman defeated and killed Pulake^in II and 
took Vatapi, the Oalukya capital ; but did the Calukya power 
permamently collapse ? Did not the power of the Oslukyas 
exist even during the period of the Eastrakuta usurpation ? ^ 

Then again according to Bilha?ia (Vikramahkadevacarita, 
Intro., p. 44 ; Ind. Ant., V. 323) the Calukya emperor Vikrama- 
ditya VI of Kalyani marched on and occupied Kahci, the capital 
of th Colas (i.e., the Eastern Oalukyas), and amused himself there 
for sometime before returning to his capital. “It is doubtless 
this campaign that led to there being so many inscriptions, 
referring themselves to the reign of Vikramaditya VI, at 
Draksharama and other places in the Telugu country, outside 
the ordinary limits of the Western Chalukya kingdom.” (Bomb. 
Gaz., I, Pt. II, p. 463, note 1,). But does this fact prove that 
Kahci and the Telugu country were permanently occupied by the 
Oalukyas of Kalyani ? Temporary success like this is possibly 
also shown in the grant of two villages near Talakad the 
Gahga capital in Mysore by the Kadamba King Eavivarman 
(Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 146; Sewell, Hist. Ins. South Ind., s. v. 
c. A.D. 500 ; Moraes, Kadamhakula, p. 48.) 

To commemorate even the temporary occupation of part of 
a country, Indian kings appear to have used to grant, there, 
lands to Brahmans (see ManmarrMia, VII, verses 201-2) , and 
generally, this sort of grants was acknowledged by other kings. 

1 Vide tbe Galtikya genealogy as given, e.g.,ia the Kauthem grant (lad. A.nt., XVI, 
p. 15). See also Bomb. Gaz., I, pt. n, pp. 380 fl. 
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It may, therefore, be not altogether impossible that Pulakesin II 
penetrated as far as the Karmarastra, where_ the reignmg 
Visnukuadin king was defeated, and the Oakkya king felt 
himself justified in granting lands in the district of which he 
thought himself to be the master for the time being at least. 

If these suggestions be accepted, there is them no difficulty 
as regards the discovery of Oalukya grants, giving lands in 
places which were originally under the Visnukundms. We 
however do not argue that all the Eastern Oalukya kings who 
granted lands in the country once occupied by the Vis^ukundms 

were temporary possessors of the land. It seems reasonable to 
believe thatthe Visnukuadin country gradually, not long after 

the time of Pulakesin II, merged into the Eastern Oalukya empire 
and gradually the Visnukundins lost all their, territories except- 
ing the small district round their capital city of Vengl. The 
existence of Visnukundin rule at Vengi in the 7th century may 
be compared with that of the Kadamba rule at VaijayantI even 

in the glorious age of the early Calukyas of Badami. 

The next point is regarding the find-spot of the Bama- 
tirtham plates of the Visnukundin king Indravarman. The plates 
.were found at a place near Vizianagram in the Vizagapatam 
District of the Madras Presidepcy. They record the grant of a 
village in the Plakirastra, which was evidently situated in the 
Vizagapatam District (Anc. Hist., Dec., p. 91). On the evidence 
of the find of these plates, it may be suggested that the 
Vizianagram region was included in the Vispukui^din king- 
dom, that is to say, the Vispukui^din -boundary extended as far 

‘ I It is also possible that at tKe time of PuUkefiin Il’s expedition, the Karmaraitra was 
occupied not by the Viwukupdms (but by a branch of tbi Pallavas?). In A. D. 639 the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang visited the kingdom of An-to-lo («.«„ Andhra), 
which was a small district only 3,000 li iabout 4 600 mUes) in circuit. The capital was at 
Ping-kHo, which seems to be a mistake for Ping-ki.pu-lo. i.e., Vengipura. The southern 

Of >he Andhra country formed a Operate, kingdom called To-na-kie-tse-kia (Dhauya- 
ka^aka or Ta-An.to-Io (Xtahaudhra) with its capital possibly at Bezwada, where the pilgrim 
resided for* many months.” At the time of Ynau Chwang’s visit the Eastern Calukyas 
possibly ruled the kingdom of Kie-ling-kia {(.«., KsMga) which was 5,000 It iu circuit. See 
Ounningham, Anc. Qeog. Ini., ed. 1924, pp. 890 fE., 603 ff., 647 and 736 f. 
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as the borders of the Ganjam District.^ In view of the fact that 
there was the royal house of Pistapura, the houses of the 
Varmans of Kalinga and also of the Gahgas whose era probably 
started from 496 A.D., permanent Visnukundin occupation of 
the Vizianagram region seems to me highly improbable. The 
truth might have been that in retaliation to the raids" of Pula- 
kesin II and Jayasimha I, Indravarman Visnukundin invaded 
the Galukya country and penetrated as far as the Plakiragtra, 
where he made grants of land, as did Pulakedin 11 in 
the Karmarastra, Jayasimha I in Guddavadi and Gudrahara, and 
Vikramaditya VI in the Telugu country. The Plakirastra or 
Vizagapatam District seems to have been under the Eastern 
Calukyas as early as the 18th year of Visnuvardhana I. His 
Chipurupalle plates (Ind. Ant., XX, p. 15) dated in that year, 
were found in the Vizagapatam District. They evidently refer 
to the Plakivisaya, doubtfully read as Pukivi§aya by Burnell 
and Fleet. This Piakivisaya is evidently the same" as the 
Piakirastra of the Eamatirtham plates of Indravarman. 

We have seen that the Godavari grant of Prthivimiila 
refers to a coalition of kings against Indrabhattarakavarman, 
who has been identified with the Visnukupdin king of that name. 
It seems to me that when Indravarman Visnukundin defeated 
the Eastern Galukya forces and penetrated far into their country, 
Jayasimha I, who seems to have been the Eastern Galukya con- 
temporary of Indravarman, formed an alliance with several other 
kings, one of whom was Ad hiraja Indra, identified by Fleet 
with the Gauga king Indravarman. The combined forces of 
these allied kings possibly defeated the Vispukupdin king and 
compelled him to return and shelter himself behind the ramparts 
of his capital, the city of VeAgl. 

1 Kielborn entered the Ghikkulla grant of Visnnkundin Vikramendravarman II 
in his List of North Indian Inscriptions (Ep. Ind., V, A.pp., No. 637). Following Kielhorn, 
Prof. D. E. Bhandarkar has also entered the Visniikantjin inscriptions in his List of N. 
Ind. Inscrr. (Bp. Ind., SX-I, App., Nos. 1117 and 2096-99). The Salaftkayana and 
Visfj^akandin records must properly be entered into a List of South Indian Inscriptions^ 
as these were local dynasties ruling over th^ Andhra country in the South, 
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8. Vikramahendra(Vikramendra I f) and Govindacannan 
■ Vikramairaya. 

As we have already noticed, king Vikramahendra is men- 
tioned only in the Polamuru grant of his grandson Madhava- 
varman L He is there described as a devotee of Lord Sripar- 
vata-svamin and is said to have subdued the feudatory chiefs 
by his own valour. The Lord Srlparvata-svaml is referred to 
in all the inscriptions of the Visnukundin family and may, 
therefore, be taken to have been the family-deity of the 
Visnukundins. Sriparvata may be identified with Srisaila in 
the Kurnool District of the Madras Presidency.^ The original 
home of the Visnukundin family may, therefore, be supposed 
to have lain not very far from the Srisaila. Kielhorn (Ep. 
Ind., TV, 193) suggested a connection of the name of the family 
with that of the hill-fort and town of Vinukonda in the Kistna 
District, about 60 miles east of the Srl^aila and 50 miles south 
of the Krishna river. Vinukonda, according to Kielhorn, was 
possibly the early home of the Visnukundins. 

The son and successor of Vikramahendra was Govinda- 
Varman. His surname Vikramasraya and the epithet aneka- 
famam-sanig}iatta-viiayin possibly show that he was a king of 
considerable importance. He is said to have been obeyed by 
all the feudatory chiefs. 

4. Mddhavavarman I Janairaya, 

i Madhavavarman I JanS^aya appears to have been the 
greatest of the Visnukundin kings. The performance of 11 

1 Bsoeptmg the giant of Madhavavarman II, which applies ih epithet bhagac- 
chriparDatasvami-pSdanndhyata to the name of the issuer himself, all other Vispukupdin 
records apply the epithet to the 6ret king (a predecessor of the issuer) with whose name 
the genealogical part of the inscriptions begins. In the records therefore king Vikramendra- 
varman l and his son and grandson are not themselves called “ devotee of Lord Sriparvata. 
svBmin." Many Western Galukya grants have been found in the Kurnool Diet., which 
region appears to have passed to the Western Calukyaa before the middle of the 7th 
cfentuiy* 
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asvamedhas, 1,000 agnistomas and some other rites including 
the ffirawyagfarh/ia prove that he was a prince of power and re- 
sources. In very early times the aivameiha was evidently per- 
formed by kings desirous of offspring (see Apte, Sanskrit- English 
Dictionary, s.v. aiva). According to the Eamayana (I, viii, 2), 
king Das'aratha performed this sacrifice for progeny (sut-drtM 
vajimedhena Mm = artha‘rp, na yajamy — ahani) . Kings are 
also known to have performed aivamedha for purifying themselves 
from sin. According to Visnu, a^mmedhena §udhyanti mdha- 
pdtakinas = tv=ime (Sabdakalpadruma-pari^sta, s.v. aSvamedha). 
Rama in the Eamayana (VII, 84) and Yudhisthira in the 
Mahabharata (XIV, iii) are said to have performed the horse- 
sacrifice with a view to purifying themselves. But as we have 
noticed above (pp. 14-15), it was performed only by a king who 
was a conqueror and a king of kings. Keith has rightly pointed 
out that the Asvamedha “is an old and famous rite, which kings 
alone can bring to increase their realms ” (Rel. Phil. Ved. Up., 
p. 343). The Baudk. Sr. Sul. (XV, 1) says that a king victo- 
rious and of all the land should perform this sacrifice. Accord- 
ing to the Tait. Br. (Ill, 8, 9, 4), “he is poured aside who 
being weak offers the Asvamedha,” and again (V, 4, 12, 3), “it 
is essentially like the fire-offering, an Utsanna-Yajna, a sacrifice' 
of great extent and elaboration.’’ See Keith, Black Yajus, 
pp. cxxxii-iv. According to Apastamba (XX, 1, 1 quoted 
in the Sahdakalpadruma-pariiista, Hitabadi OfiBce, Calcutta), 
rdjd sarvabhaumah asvamedhena yajetan=dpy ^ asdrvahhaumah.^ 
A feudatory ruler therefore could not perform the aivamedha.^ 

1 In place of napi there is an alternate reading api, which is a later interpolation 
according to Keith {Black Yajus, p. cxxxii), but which means to say that cisarmbhaumd 
(not master of all the land) kings conld also perform the Asvamedha. The word asdwa- 
bhauma however never means a feudatory chieftain* This reading only shows that in later 
times kings who were powerful but who did not claim to be ruler of the Earth {i.e„ whole 
or major part of India) did also perform the Asvamedha. 

2 In a note in Ind. Cult, I, pp. it has been suggested that since MMhavavar- 
man I Visnukundm and Pravaraaena I Vakataka have been called Maharaja in their 
inscriptions, they are to be taken as petty chiefs even though they performed the Asvamedha; 
In support of this theory Prof. J>, B. Bhandarkar says that even a feudatory chieftain can; 
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A. point of gr68»t ■ intcrostj ' howovsTj is tliBit, .i\l5d,l3E¥EVEriBEn 
claims ^to have performed as many- as eleven aivamedhas, 
while successful conquerors like Samudragupta and Pusyamitra 
are known to have performed only one or two Of 

course from the description of the sacrifice given in the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, it appears that some a^va- 
medhic practices of the Vedic age were' slightly modified in the epic 
period ; but it is impossible to think that it became so easy as 
to be performed by even a king of the feudatory rank. It must be 
noticed that some Vedic kings are knowm to have performed a 

perform a Horse-sacrifice” {ih„ p. 115), and that the A^varnedha may or may not be 
preceded by a dig^-vijaya HQ)- The professor has no doiabt that the Vrikatakas were 
subordinate chieftains (p. 116). These theories however, are not only against the evidence 
of the Srnti literature, but go also against the evidence of the inscripfions of these kings. 
In inscriptions Pravarasena I has been called mmmt, which never signifies a subor- 
dinate chieftain. C/. samrdt (jo) vdicdtakdmm mahdrdja-m-prmarasenasija of the Balaghat 
plates, Ev^ Ind., IX, p. .270, 1. 4, n. 4 ; also CJ. J, HI, p. 235). That 
Madhavavarman I was not incapable of a digvijaya is proved by a reference to his 
eastern expedition in the Polamuru grant. Moreover, an essential feature of the A^vamedha, 
beside the actual slaying of the horse, is that about the end of the performance, at 
the bidding of the Adhvaryu “a lute-player (uind-Sfdihin), a Bijanya, sings to the lute 
three G^thas, verses, made by himself which ref er to the miorks in baiile connected with 
the sacrifice (Keith, Relig, Philos, Fed. Upamf , p. 844). Purther, As revealed in 
the later texts the sacrifice is essentially one of princely greatness. The steed for a yef*r 
roams under guardianship of a hundred princes, a>undred nobles with swords, a hundred 
sons of heralds and charioteers bearing quivers and arrows and a hundred sons of attend- 
ants and charioteers bearing staves” (^ai. Br., XII I, 4. 2. 5; Baudh, ^mutmuira, XV, I). 

See Keith, Black JajjiSt loc. cit. To manage these requirements is simply impossible for 
a subordinate chief. Moreover, that the progress of the Asvamedba was sometimes impeded 
when other kings challenged one’s authority to perform the sacrifice, is not only proved from 
the two cases referred to in JSat Br, (XIII, 6. 4, 21-22), and those in the MahdbMr&ta (XIV, 
74-84), hut is also proved from an instance recorded in the Udayendiram grant (No. 2), 
Ind, l«t.,Vni, p. 273. Udayacandra, general of Nandi varman-Paliavumalla. is there reported 
to have defeated the Ni^da ■ king, Prthivivyaghra who was accompanying the AivamedM- 
iiirahgamat i.e., horse let loose in connection with a horse-sacrifice. Quarrels with neighbour 
ing kings in connection with the sacrifices of Pusyamitra are distinctly referred to in the 
Mdlavikdgnmitray Act V. It is stated that Pu^yamitra’s sacrificial horse was let loose to 
roam for a year at its own will under the guardianship of his grandson Vasumitra who was 
attended by a hundred princes and when the horse perchance reached the southern bank of 
the Sindhu and was captured by the Yavana horsemen, brought it back after defeating the 
Vayan^s. ’SlnhardfddMrcf abased on' rdfdiirofc, etc. of the- Seytho-Ku^ans was, in early 
times, not very' often used in South India. See my note on Aivamedha^ in Ind, Cult,-, I, 
pp. Sllff. 
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great number of aivamedhas. Thus Bharata, son of Dusyanta,, 
according to a gatha quoted in the Satapathabrahmana (XIII, 
iii, 5.11 ; Weber’s edition, p. 994), performed as .many as one 
hundred and thirty-three horse-sacrifices on the banks of the 
Gahga and the Yamuna (asidsaptatiiri bharato dausyanUr = 
yamunam = anu gangdyarp, vrtraghne — ’hadhndt pancapafimi- 
atam haydn=iti). According to another gdthd {loc. cit., 13), 
Bharata performed more than a thousand aSvamedhas after con- 
quering the whole earth (parahsahas ran — indrdy = ahamedhan = 
ya = dharad = vijitya prthwvm sarvdm=iti) . The epics however 
knew of traditions regarding some early kings trying to perform 
hundred gSvamedhas, which would lead the performer to the 
attainment of the seat of Indra who is therefore represent- 
ed as trying to prevent the hundredth sacrifice (Apte, loc. cit.). 
May it be that the Vedic asvamedha was less pompous than the epic 
asvamedha and that ahamedhas performed by South Indian kings 
were of the Vedic type ? We have seen above (p. 73) that the 
Deccan performs Vedic rites more fanatically than Northern 
India. See also my views in Journ. Ind. Hist., XIII, p. 40. 

Madhavavarman I married a girl of the Vakataka family of 
Northern Deccan, and thus made his power secure in that direc- 
tion.^ According to V. A. Smith (J.E.A.S., 1914, p. 137) the 
Vakataka father-in-law of Madhavavarman I Visnukundin was 
king Harisena who claims to have conquered the Andhra and 
the Kalihga countries. It is also believed that Madhavavarnoan 
succeeded in getting the possession of the Vehgl country by virtue 
of this Vakataka alliance (Sewell, Hist. Ins. South. Ind., s.v. A.D. 
600). This suggestion is however untenable' in view of the fact 
that Madhavavarman I, though he was the greatest king, was not 
the first king of his dynasty, he being at least preceded by his 

K Dr. D. C. Ganguly writes in Ind. Hist. Quart., ¥111, 26 : Madhavavarman I 
was the founder of this dynasty. His mother was a princess of the Vakataka family/’ 
According to the Chikkulla plates (Bp. Ind., IV,' 193), however, the Vakataka princess 
was the mother of Vikraraendravarman I, son of .Madhavavarman I. Cf. Visnukundi-mTcata- 
vamsa-dvay-alamhrta-janmdnah Sn-vikramendTavarmanah etc. As we have shoWn, 
Madhavavarman I was not the foimder or the first king of the Visnukundin dynasty. 
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father Govindavarman and grandfather Vikramahendra. The 
Polamuru grant calls him dada-sata-sakala-dharam-tda-narapati 
and credits him with an expedition for the conquest of the eastern 
region. 

It must be noticed in this connection that, in the Haraha 
inscription dated A.D. 554, the Maukhari king l4anavarman 
claims victory over an Andhr-adhipatl There can hardly be any 
doubt that this Andhr-adhipati was a Visnukundin king. Dr. 
Raychaudhuri (Pol. Hist. Anc.Tnd., 2nd ed., 370) has taken this 
Andhra king to be Madhavavarman of the Polamuru plates who 
according to this grant “ crossed the river Godavari with a desire 
to conquer the eastern region.” This identification suits well the 
chronology we have accepted in these pages. It may not be 
impossible that the eastern expedition of Madhavavarman I was 
undertaken in retaliation to his previous unsuccessful struggle 
with the Maukharis. This supposition is supported by the fact 
that a victory over the Andhras is alluded to in the Jaunpur 
inscription of Idvaravarman, father of Isanavarman Maukhari 
(Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 230). 

In the Polamuru grant, Madhavavarman I has been called 
amsita-vividha-divya (line 8). This passage has been left out in 
the translation of Mr. Subba Kao who has edited the inscription 
in Joum. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI, 1.7 ff. The passage, 
however, appears to me very important in connection with the 
administration of justice in the Andhra country at the time of 
the Visnukundins. Here is a clear evidence of the prevalence of 
the system of trial by ordeals in the Vifpukupdin kingdom, 
TW word diup, here, certainly means “ordeal " and cmdha- 
divya “varions Gorms of) ordeals.” The verb am-so has, among 
others, the meanings, “to accomplish,” “to know” and “to des- 
troy.” The passage avasita-vividha-divya may, therefore, mean 
one “who has accomplished the various (forms of) ordeals,” or 
“who knows (how to use) the various (forms of) ordeals,” or 
“who hs® dtestroyed (i.e., abolished) the various (forms of) 
ordeals^” We have seen that this Madhavavarman I Vi# nukundin 
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performed eleven aSvamedhas and a thousand agnistomds (kratus) . 
It must be noticed in this connection that no one except 
a fanatic can be expected to perform an ahamedha sacrifice 
and expose his wives to such indecent and obnoxious practices 
as are necessary in the performance of this sacrifice. A.s 

for instance the mahm of the performer of the ahamedha 
is required to lie down beside the sacrificial horse and to 
put the horse’s penis into her own private parts (cf. 
mahisl svayam= ev = dha-iiinam—dkrsya sva-yonau sthdpayati — 
Mahidhara on ^uMa-yajus, XXIII, 18-25 ; and 
sUnam maMsy=upasthe m'dftaWe— Satapathabrahmaqa, XIII, 
iv, 2). Madhavavarman I, performer of eleven ahamedhas 
thus appears to have been one of the most orthodox Hindu 
kings of ancient India. It is, therefore, doubtful whether we 
can expect from him such a great reform as the abolition of the 
deep-rooted system of trial by ordeals, which is sanctioned by 
ancient law-givers and which was in use in our country as late 
as the end of the 18th century and possibly still later. ^ The last 
meaning is, therefore, less probable. The divyas or ordeals, 
which were used in ancient Indian courts in order to ascertain 
the truth of a statement, has been enumerated as nine in the 
Divyatatva of Brhaspati. They were ordeal (1) by balance, 
(2) by fire, (3) by water, (4) by poison, (6) by “image-washed” 
water, (6) by rice, (7) by the hot masaka, (8) by spear-head, 
and (9) by images. 

(Of. 

dhato=’gnir=udakan. = o==aiva visarn ko4as = ca pancamam 

sasthan = ca tandulah proktaxn saptamam tapta-masakam 

astamam phalam=ity=nktainnavamamdharmajam smrtam. 

i J.A.H.R.S., VII, 195ff, Trial by ordeals is used to settle disputes among some 
aboriginal tribes of the Andbra region even at the present day, Mr. G. T. H, Bracken# 
Chief Secretary to 'the Madras Government, in course of his address on “ Wilder Farts of 
India ” to the Rotary Club on Maich 9, 1934, said, ** In disputes over land the custom 
(* in the [East Godavari Agency) is to make the parties to the dispute walk round the 
land, and be who walks the whole way round continually and eats some of the earth is 
declared to be the owner.’^ From Report ii? the B. Patrika^ Oalcntts. 
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For details see oiy paper on the Divya't in Journ. Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., YII, pp. 196 ff.) 

In both the Ipur and the Polamuru. plates the king has been 
said to .be the delighter of the damsels residing in the houses 
of Trivaranagara. Trivara-nagara appears to mean “the city 
of King Trivara.” A king named Trivara has been mentioned in 
the Kondedda grant (Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 267) of the SaiMbhara 
king Dharmaraja, as having formed an alliance with a certain king 
named Madhava and fought against Dharmaraja. It is possible 
that king Trivara of the Kondedda inscription is the same as 
that mentioned in the grants of Madhavavarman I Visnukundin. 
Madhavavarman I however does not appear to have lived in the 
time of Sailodbhava Dharmaraja and therefore can hardly be 
identical with the Madhava who fought against the Sailodbhava 
monarch. A king named Tivara is found in the line of the 
Pandavas of Ko^ala, who had their capital at Sripura (see the 
Rajim and BaJoda grants, Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 291 ff.; Ep. 
Ind., VII, 10 ff.). The charters and seals of Maha^iva Tlvararaja 
of Sripura are in the box-headed character. According to some 
scholars, the box-headed characters were in use between the 
5th and 6th centuries of the Christian era (Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, 
p. 596) . Fleet and Kielhorn, however, think that tne inscrip- 
tions of Tivara of Ko^ala are not earlier than 700 A.D. (Indische 
Palaeographie, p. 63, note 20). According to Biihler (ibid, 
p. 62), the Central Indian or “ box- headed ” type is found fully 
developed “in einer Inschrift Samudragupta’s aus Eran und 
einer Chandragupta’s II. aus Udayagiri, den kupfertafeln der 
Konige von Sarabhapura, den Inschriften der Vakataka, der 
des Tivara von Ko^ala und in zwei fruhen Kadamba-Inschriften.” 
The Gupta, Vakataka and Kadamba records are definitely known 
to be earlier than 700 A.D. The same may be the case with 
the inscriptions of Tivara of Ko^ala. It must be noticed in 
this connection that Fleet’s and Kielhorn’s view that Vakataka 
records date from the 7th century A.D. (ibid, note 19) has now 
been conclusively disproved. 
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The performance of Vedic sacrifices and the epithet jiarama- 
hrahmaij.y a (highly hospitable to the Brahmans) clearly show that 
Madhavavarman I was a staunch follower of the Brahmanical 
faith. : 

I. The Ipur plates (set I) were issued in the 37th year 
of the king, possibly from the camp of Kudavada (vijaya- 
skandhamrdt hu^avdia-vdsakdt) . They record a notice to 
the inhabitants of Vilembali in the Guddadi visaya. The 
village was granted by the king to a Brahman named 
Agnisarman belonging to the Vatsa gotra, and all royal officers 
were ordered to protect it and make it immune from taxation. 
The executor of the grant was the king's beloved son, Prince 
Mancanna. The village of Villembali and the Guddidi visaya 
have not been satisfactorily identified. 

The seal of king Madhavavarman I attached to the plates 
is circular and somewhat worn. It is divided by a cross-line 
into two sections. The lower section bears in relief Sri-Madhava- 
varma in two lines. Hultzsch thought that the upper section 
bears the figure of Laksmi or svastika on a pedestal, flanked 
by two lamp-stands and possibly surmounted by the sun and 
the crescent of the moon (Bp. Ind., XVII, 334). As on the 
seals attached to the Chikkulla and the Eamatirtham plates, 
the figure of a lion is clearly visible, it may not be impossible 
that the obliterated part above the line contained the figure of 
a lion which was possibly the crest of the Vispukundins. 

II. The Polamuru grant was issued by the king when he 
set out on the eastern expedition and was crossing the Godavari. 
By it the mahattaras and the adhikdra-purusas were informed 
that the king made an agrahdm of the village of PulobSru on 
the Daliyavavi river and of four nivartanas of land at the southern 
extremity of Mayindavatakl, and granted it to the Gautama 
gotra Brahman Sivasarman resident of Kunrura in Earmarastra. 
As Polamuru (Puloburu of the inscription) is a village in the 
Ramchandrapur taluka of the Bast Godavari District, the present 
taluka may be roughly identified with' the Guddavadi visaya . 
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in which the village is said to have been situated. As 
we have already seen, the village of Polamuru was re-granted 
to the recipient’s son by the liJastern Cal ukya king Jayasimba 
I who probably conquered the region from the Visnukupdins. 

In the Sanskrit Lexicon Trikapda^esa, ma/wttara has been 
called the same as grama-kuta, “the head of a village.” C/. 
nlstra-kuta “ head of a rastra,” an official designation in the 
Calukya inscriptions. Evidently, affairs in villages were controlled 
by them. The word adhiMra-purusa appears to mean “a purusa 
(agent) having an adhikara (a post),” i e., a government official. 
(Of. na nisprayoianam = adhikaravcmtah prabhubhir — dhiiyante, 
Mudra-raksasa, Act III). The mention of the ma/zaf torus along 
with “government officials” possibly shows that the former 
were not salaried officers of the government. The executors of 
the grant were the Hastikosa and the Virako^a, which terms 
have already been discussed. 

“It is believed that the seal (*of the Polamuru plates) 
contains the figure of a lion, the crest of the Visnukundins, and 
probably also the name of the royal donor ” (Journ. Andhra 
Hist. Ees. Soc., VI, 17). 


5. Mddhavamrman II. 


' 1 ' 


Madhavavarman II was the son of Bevavarman and grand- 
son of Madhavavarman I. Only one copper-plate grant of this 
king has been discovered. It was found at Ipur, a village in the 
Tenali taluka of the Guntur District. The grant was possibly 
issued in the 17th year of the king, from Amarapura which may 
possibly be identified with the modern Amaravati. 

Madhavavarman II has been described in this inscription 
B,s trikuta-malay-ddhipath “ lord oi Tvikuta and Malaya.” We 
do not know of any other Malaya except the famous Malaya 
mountain, generally identified with the southernmost part of the 
Western Ghats, Trikute, mentioned together with Malaya, may 
possibly be the same as Triparvata,, where a branch of the 
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Kadamba family ruled. It can Iiardly have any connection 
with the Trikuta placed by Kalidasa (Raghu., IV, 58-59), 
in the Aparanta, i.e. Northern Konkan. It is, however, difficult 
at the present state of our knowledge to justify Madhavavarman 
II’ s claim to be in possession of those two localities. 

The plates record, the grant of a village, the name of which 
seems to be Murotukalikl, to two Brahmans named Agnisarman 
and Indrasarman. 

The seal of Madhavavarman II attached to the Ipur plates 
(set II) is circular and much worn. It is divided by a cross-line 
into two sections like the seal of his grand-father. In the lower 
section the legend SrI-Madhava (-varmma) in two lines is very 
faintly visible, while the symbols in the upper section cannot be 
made out at all (Bp. Ind,, XTII, 338). 

6. Vikramendravarman I (11?). 

The next king appears to have been Vikramendravarman I, 
son of Madhavavarman I. No inscription of this king has been 
discovered. The most interesting point about this king is that, 
in the Ohikkulla plates of his grandson, he is called Vimukun^i- 
vakata-vamsadvay-alamkrta-janma. Vakata is evidently the same 
as Vakataka, which was the most glorious dynasty ruling in 
Northern Deccan in the 5th century of the Christian Bra. The 
relation of Vikramendravarman I with the Vskatakas is also 
referred to in the Ramatirtham plates of his son, where he is 
called tibhaya-varnS-alatrikarahhuta (who is the ornament of 
both the dynasties). 

“ The Vakatakas were the neighbours of the Kadambas and 
the Vakataka kingdom extended up to the modern town of 
Kurnool on the banks of the Krishna. We know that the famous 
temple of Sri^ailam or SrI-parvata is in the Kurnool district, and 
‘ a story, as related in the Sthala-Mshatmya of the place, says 
that the princess Qhandravatl, a daughter of the Gupta king 
Chandragupta, conceived a passion for the God on the Grisaila 
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hill and began offering every day a garland of jasmine (mallikd) 
flowers to him” (Report on Epigraphy for 1914-1916, Part 
11, 91). 

“ In fact, we shall see that this dynasty (scAl. that of the 
Visnukundins) had for its tutelary deity the God of Srl-Parvata 
and that the first { ?) king of this dynasty Madhavavarman 
married a Visnukundin (?Vakataka) princess. I think there 
can be no doubt that this princess was the daughter or 
grand-daughter of queen Prabhavatl,” the daughter of king 
Chandragupta II and wife of the Vakataka king Rudrasena. 
(See Dubreuil, Anc. Hist. Dec., 73-74.) According to Vincent 
Smith (J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 137) the mother of Visnukundin 
Vikramendravarman I was the daughter of the Vakataka king 
Harisena, who claimed to have conquered the countries of 
Andhra and Kalinga. 

7. Indravarman. 

The son and successor of Vikramendravarnian I was Indra- 
varman, to whom belong the plates discovered at a place called 
Ramatirtham in the vicinity of Vizianagram. The king has 
been described as parama-mdhehara (staunch devotee of Mahe^- 
vara, i.e., Siva) and aneka-caturddanta-samara-iata-sahasra- 
samghatta-vijayl. The significance of the latter epithet may be 
understood from what has been already discussed above. It 
refers to the king’s struggle with his eastern or north-eastern 
neighbours. 

The Ramatirtham plates (Ep. Ind., XII, 138) which were 
issued from the Puranisangamavasaka (which possibly means the 
camp at Puranisatpgama) in the 27th year of the king Indra- 
varman record the grant of the village of Peruvataka in the 
Piakirastra as an agrahMra to a taittinyaka Brahman named 
Nagnasarman who belonged to the Mandira gotra. 

The agrahara was exempted from the burden of all taxes, 
and the peasants assembled at Peruvataka were ordered to give 
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to the Brahman the customary share of the produce of the 
aprafeara and to perform regularly all duties, such as conveying 
message, etc. The future owners of the country are also requested 
not to confiscate but to protect the agrahara. The king himself 
was the executor of the grant. The nature of the grant appears 
to support our view that king Indravarman granted the agrahara, 
while leading an expedition against his eastern enemies. Plaki- 
rastra, as we have already noticed, is the present Vizianagram 
region. It is mentioned as Plakivisaya and Pal.akivisaya in the 
inscriptions of Calukya Visniuvardhana I (Ep. Ind., IX, 317). 

The seal attached to the Eamatirtham plates shows the 
faint figure of an advancing lion facing the proper right, with 
its left forepaw raised, neck erect, mouth wide open, and the 
tail raised above the back and ended in a loop. 

8. Vikramendravarman II (III?). 

King Indravarman was succeeded by his eldest son, Vikra- 
mendravarman II. A copper-plate grant (Ep. Ind., IV, 193) of 
this king was discovered at Chikkulla in the Tuni subdivision of 
the Godavari District. It was issued from the Lenduluravasaka 
which has been identified by R-amayya with modern Dendaluru 
near Ellore. 

King Vikramendravarman II, who was a parama-mdheivara 
like his father, hereby dedicated a village called Regonrana to 
Somagire^varanatha in honour of the mattedjiaired, three-eyed 
God, the Lord of the three worlds. Somagiresvaranatha appears 
to be the name applied to a linga established in a temple at 
Lendulura. 

The village of Eegonrana is said to have been situated to 
the south of the village of Eavireva on the bank of the Krsna- 
venna (Krishna) in Natrpati which appears to be the name of a 
district. 

The seal of Vikramendravarman II attached to the Chikkulla 
plates “ bears in relief on a slightly countersunk surface a weU- 
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executed lion, which stands to the proper right, raises the right 
forepaw, opens the mouth and apparently has a double tail” 
(Zoc. cit.). It, however, seems to me that the tail of the lion is not 
double as Kielhorn takes it to be, but is only raised above the 
back so as to end in a loop. 

APPENDIX C 

I. Polamuru Plates of Madhara carman I. 

The Polamuru plates of Madhavavarman I were edited by 
E. Subba Eao in Journ. Andhra Hist. Kes. Soc., VI, pp. 17ff. 
But his reading does not seem to me quite accurate in all 
places. Mr Subba Eao, moreover, did not notice the numerous 
mistakes in the composition of the inscription. His translation is 
also not satisfactory. The passage Vimukondinam = appratihata- 
dasana has been translated as “ whose edicts pass unchallenged 
with the name of Yish 3 ivik^iidi,” dadaiata-sakala--d}iamm- 
tala-narapatir=avasita-vwidha-divya as “ who subdued the kings 
of the whole earth of ten hundred villages,” parama-brahmanya 
as “ who is the best Brahman,” taittinijakasahrahnachan as 
“ who is the true Brahmachari of the Taittirika branch,” 
etc., etc. It may also be pointed out that “ LI. 29-34 ” have 
been translated as “ The executors of this grant are Hastikosa 
and Virakosa who are great warriors and whose duty it is to 
protect the grant.” I fail to find any connection between 
“ LI. 29-34 ” asid Mr. Subba Eao’s translation. 

My reading is based on the facsimile published along with 
■Mr. Subba Eao’s paper in Journ. Andhra Hist. Ees. Soc., VI, 
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L. 1. 
L. 2. 
L. 3. 
L. 4. 
L. 5. 
L. 6. 
L. 7. 


TEXT 

1st Plate : 2nd Side. 

Svasti [|j*] Bhagavat-MriparvatasySmi-pad-anu- 
dbyatasya VisQuko[ndina]m = appra- 
tihata-sasanasya sva-pratap-opanata-samanta- 
manujapati-mandala [sya] 

I, virahita-ripu - §ad - vargasya vldh-^Imdupavitra- 
trivargasya yibiidha-pati-sa[ddhya?]- 
sara-vira®-vibhava-bala-parakramasya ^ srl-Yikra- 
mabendrasya suno ® aneka- 
samara-[sani] ghatta-vijayina[h] para-narapati- 
ma [ku]ta-rQapi-mayukh ®-avadata-ca- 
[ra*] aa-yuga]asya Vikramasrayasya srl-Govinda- 
varmanah priya-tanayah ’’ atula- 
[ba*]la - para[kra]ma - yaso - dana-vinaya - sapa ®- 
[nno] da^a-sata-sakala-dharanltala-nara- 


2nd Plate : 1st Side. 

L. 8, patir = avasi[ta-vi]vidha-divyas = Trivaranagara- 

bhavana-gata-yuvati ®-jana-vi- 

L. 9. harana-ratir = annanya^®-nrpati-sadharana-dana- 

1 Eea^d Bhagaoac-Chrf, 

2 Head mdh-lTudu. 

3 Read sddJtya and vira, Ddhyci is not clear, and the idea seems to be awkwardly 
expressed. 

^ Read ""sya, 

5 Read ""nor — ane" . 

^ Read °yil\ 

7 Read °|/o »= 

8 Read smnpanno. 

9 Subba Rao reads yiwath 

10 Read ''r-^ananya'". 
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E. 10. 

L. 11. 

L. 12. 

L. 13. 

L. 14. 

L. 15. 

L. 16. 

L. 17. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 
7 
S 
9 

10 

1 ] 

13 

It 

15 

16 
17 
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mana-daya-dama ^-dhrti- 
mati-ksanti-kanti-sauriy audaryya-gabhiryya ®- 
prabhrty-aneka-guna-sampa- 
3 - janita -raya - samuttbita - bhumaodaia - vyapi- 
vipula-yasob ^ kratu-sa- 

basra - yaji Hiranyagarbba -prasutal^ ® ekidas - 
Asvamed h-avabhrfcba-snan a-vi- 
gata - Jagad-enaskah sarva-bhuta-pariraksa?ia- 
cuneub ® vidva-dvija ’'-guru-vri ®- 
ddba-tapasvi-jan-asrayo mabarajah &I-Madbava- 
varma[j|*]Apicaniya*’[m=au]- 

2nd Plate : 2nd Side. 

s'anasam sattvaip kaisavarp ka[nti] m = aindavim*® 
udvahann=urubba[b] bbati vikram-ada“- 
pta-bburi-bbuh apy = asaii mahitala-nrpati - 
bhaskarab [ |j *] Parama-brahmanyo 
nalta-pitru - pad-anudyatah Jana^raya- maha- 
rajab^® Guddavadi ^’-visa- 

Subba Rao reads dharma. 

Read iaury-auddrya. 

Read gamblnrya. 

Bead °yaidh. 

Omit visarga. 

Sabba Rao reads cuncuh. 

Read® r^vidvad-dvi^', 

Readuf®. 

Read nay am — 

Read 

Read uruhhdr — bhdti vihram-dvapta — , 

Read ‘"hhur—apy-asau. 

Subba Rao reads asyasau. 

Read 

Read "^dhydto. 

Bead ®mfo. 

Read Guddat>ddi* A.B.S*I,E., 1914, p. 10, reads Guddavati, 
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L. 18. II. yye^ visaya-mahattaran^=adliikara-purusams= 
ca * imam == arttllam ==a[jfia]pa- 

L. 19. yaty = aBti ^ vidi[ta] m = astu vo yath = asmabhi 

[y® Guddavadi-vi[§a] ye Da[li]ya- 
vavi-tire Pulo[bu]ru-rtama-gra.mab® Mayinda- 
vataki-daksibata-si- 

mante catu ^-nivarttanan = ca ksetram yugapat 
pra[ttam] prag-di-jigisaya prasthi 

3rd Plate : 1st Side. 

tall Godava[ri]m = atitaran® veda-vedaimga- 
vido Rudrasa[rmma]no naptre ° sva-pitu- 
r=adhika-gun- adhyasi-tanoli Damasarmmanah 
putraya Sivasarmmane Gauta- 
ma-sagotraya Karmmarastra-Ku^rura-vastavyaya 
Taittirika “-sabra[hma]cari 9 e 
veda - catustaya - samamnat-avadat-ananaya sva- 
karmm-anu-“ 

stbana-paraya phSlgunyam “ paurnamasya soma- 
rahu-sagraha-nimi [tte] 


Be&d visaye, / 

2 Bead mahatta*, . 

3 Subba Eao leads Read = ' , 

Asti is ssiperfluous. 

Read ^hir^Gudda^, See p. 120, note 17. 

The third letter is not clear. A.R.S*I.E., 1914, p. 10, reads the name as PuUnihuTU. 
the grant of Jayasirpha I the name is Palobiiipra, Be&d ""grayno^^Mayi^, 

^ Read dahsinasimante catur-niva'', 

8 Read prdg-dig-jigHay^t yrasthitaih and "^taradhliih, Subba Rao reads tarmi. 

9 Subba Rao reads napptre. 

10 Bead ^dhydsita=^tanor=^Ddms^. 

11 Bead 

12 Bead ^karmm^dnu'' . 

13 Subba Rao reads phdlgmya, 

14 Bead paurfig^mdsydp[i^ 

16 


L. 20. 
L. 21. 

L. 22. 
L. 23. 
L. 24. 
L. 25. 
h, 26. 
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li. 27. Janasraya-datya 'sarva-kara-parihare]Qi«=Sgrahaxi® 

[krjtya® samprattah [(|*] Ta- 

L; 28.' _ tha bhavadbhir = anyais = ca dbarm-adbisata *- 
buddhibbib pari [pa] lanlya ® [||*] Na kai- 

3rd Plate: 2nd Side. 

L, .29. i = cid=vadhakaranlya[ll*] lifiaptir=itra® Has- 

tikosa-Vlrakosau [|i*] Maha- 

L. 30. III. matra-yodhayos = tesain’ sreyaH klrtir = idam® 
mabat? [*I] Ye- 

L. 31. na“ lobbena lumpanti svapakas = tesu” jayate’® 

[||*] A[nya]ya- 

L. 32. samakale tu sthatavyam saktitab pura[ | *] 

Upeksati 

L. 33. punary = yatra'® nara[ke] sa [ni]majjati[||*] 

Ity = evara = ubbaya- 

L. 34. ganau stbikrtya" paripalayetfP] Atra Vyasa- 

glta'® [siokab] 




4tb Plate : 1st Side. 

L. 35. [Ba]hubbir=va[su]dba datta babubbi^=c= 

anupa[li]- 

^ Bead dattya'’ Subba Bao reads dattydry>» 

^ Bead •Jidn® . 

. 3 Bead ^ ■ 

4 Bead ""iayiW*, 

' ' -v ® , 

8 Bead 

7 Bead® 

8 Bead 

9 Bead mahatu 

18 Bead ca> 

11 Bead tu. 

IS Bead jay ante, though it does not suit the line, which seems to be in the anu§^uhh 

metret ....... 

18 Bead yo^%fa. 

M Bead stiik^ya* But the meaning of the passage is not clear. 

If Bead ^ • 




L. 36. 
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ta [ [ *] Yasya yasya yada bhumis=tasya tasya 
tada phalam^[l|*] Sva-da- 
L. 37. tta^ para-dattam=va® yo hareti * vasundharam ® 

[ i *] SastM-va[ri]'’sa-sahasra- 

L. 38. ni visthayan.=jayate krmi[b|[*] SastM®-varsa- 

sahasrapi 

L. 39. svrage modati bhumidah[ I *] Aksetta’' e = 

anumanta ca tany— eva naka® va- 
L. 40. se [t][||*] Navisa® visam=ity = ahuh“brabma- 
svam vi§am=»ucyate[ I *] Tisam-e- 
L. 41. kaki[nam] ha[iiti] brahma-svam pu[tra]-pau- 

trikam“[P] Vijaya-rajya-saiji-vatsare“ ^ 

2. Polammu Plates of J ayasiwiha I . 

These Plates have been edited in Journ. Andhra Hist. 
Res. Soc., IV, 72tf. and in Ep. Ind., XIX, 254 £F. My 
transcript is prepared from the facsimile published in the 
former. 

TEXT. 

L. 1. Svasti[|j*] Srl-vijaya-skandhavaraP® matr-gana- 

pariraksitanam Manavya-sagotranaip 

^ Eead pJialam. 

® Eead sva^-dattain, 

® ■' :Eead w.. , 

Eead 

■ /,:.^''WEead'®mw.:' 

® Eead §a§^i-vaf^a, 

S Bead nataJce, 

^ Bead 

Eead ^hur—bra°, 

Eead 

^2 The upper part of the symbol looks like 40, and the lower part like 8. See above, 
p. 90, note 1. 
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L. 2. I. 


L. a 


L. 4. 


L. 5 . 


L. 6. 


Hariti-putraijam^ Asvamedha-yajinaiji Caiukya- 
nam kula-jala-nidhi- 

samutpanna-raja-ratiiasya sakala-bhu'vana-manda- 
la-mandita-klrttitf srl- 

Klrttivarmmanah pautrah® aneka-samara-samghat- 
ta-vijayina[h] para-nara- 

pati-makuta-mapi-mayukh-avadata-carana-yogala- 
sya srI-Vi§nuvardhana- 

maharajasya priya-tanayah pravarddhamana- 
pratap-opaiiata-samasta- 


2nd Plate : 1st Side 


L. 7. 


L. 8. 


L. 9. 


L. 10. 


L. 11. 


L. 12. 


s[a] manta - nia[n] dalah sva - baliu - bala - par- 

[akram-o]parjjita-sa[kala]-yaso- 

vibhasita-dig-antarah sva-sakti-traya-tri^ul-ava- 
bhinna-para-narapati- 

sakala-bala-cetanab ^ Brbaspatir ’= iva nayajno 
Manar = iva vinaya- 

jnab® YudhistMra iva dharmma-parayanah® 
Arjuna-vad = apara-nara- 

patibhir = anabMIamghita-paurusyah’ aneka- ^astr- 
arttha-tatvajnah para- 

ma-brahmanya® mata-pitr-pad-anudhyataii Srl- 
Pridhi vi- J ay asiMgha^-va- 








* Read *nam-Aha*. 

2 Better read %%rtteh. 

3 Be&d^ro—'neka. 

^ Bead -cetano, 

® Bead */«o. 

® Bead 
^ Bead 

® Read '*hrahmari.yo^ 

^ Bead jPt^hivi~Jaya$if^Jia* 
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ise: 

2nd Plate : 2nd Side. 

L. 13. llabha-maharajay Guddavadi^-visaye ■visaya- 

mahatta [ran = adhi] kara-pu- 

L. 14. ru§ams = ca® imam = arttham = ajnapayaty =■ 

astP viditam=astu VO yat]a=asmabliih® 

L. 15. II. Guddavadi-visaye Pulobumra-nnama®-gramab'^ 

veda-vedamga- 

L. 16. vido Dama^armmanab pautraya sva-pitur = 

adhika-guna .gan-adhi- 

L. 17. vasasya Sivasarmma^ab putraya Taittirika- 

sabrahmacarine® veda- 

L. 18. dvay-alamkrta-sariraya® Gautama-sagotraya sva- 

[ka]rmm = a“[nustbana]- 

3rd Plate :. lsfc Side. .. ; 

L. 19. paraya purvv-agrabarika“-Eudrasarmmane^® Asa- 

napura-stbana-vastavyaya 

L. 20. ^ri-Sarvvasiddbi-datya^® sarvva-kara-paribare?- 

agraharikrtya samprattah[|l*] 

L. 21. Tatha bhavadbhir=anyai4=ca dharmmadhisata“- 
buddhibhibi paripalanlyah[ | *] 

1 Bead 

2 Ot da in veda-veddmg a {h IB)* 

3 Bead 

* is superfluous, 

5 Bead 
® Bead 

7 Bead *grdm>» 

* Bead TaiUmyaJca-sahrahmacdri^^ 

* B0B>d^^afiraya 

10 Bead ^harmm-dnu*. 

11 Bead purvv-agra^, 

12 Bead , 

13 Bead daityd, 

1^ Bead dharmm-ddhi-iayita^ . 




i). c. 

Na kais-cid=vadha karaniya[p] Sjfiaptir *= 
atra Hastikosa-VIrako^a^[||*] Byi^- 
sa-gitak Balrabliirv=vasudlaa datta bahubhis= 
c=anupalita[ | *] Yasya yasya 
yada bbQmis=tasya tasya tada phaIam=iti[|P] 
Sam li 5 i gi 8 I di 3" 


, Bead . 

_ 2 Bead The word Slokai seems to be left, oat after 

* The date was originally read in An. Eep. S. Ind. Bp., 1914, p. 10, as year [136. [«a] 
di 6 (Sunday). Sobba Eao reads 4, which is certainly wrong. M. S. Sarma reads 5 gi (grt ?) 

5 I df 7 I (J. A. H. E. 8., V, p. 188). I agree witih Mr. Sarma except in the ease of the last 
figure, which appears to me to be certainly 3. Of. the symbol for 8 in I. 30 of the Polamuru 
plates of MadhsTavarman I. Of. also Biihler’s Indiache Paltsographie, Tafel IX, Col. 

rat. 


m 

L. 22. 
L. 23. 
L. 24. 


REQUISITES OF A SANSKRIT POET 

By 

Prof. Kalicharan Shastri, M.A. 

Poetry is, one might say, the spontaneous expression of 
true and genuine imaginative feeling which appeals more than 
anything else to heart. It is purely an art and its immediate 
purpose and aim is the giving of serene aesthetic delight. To 
please, to teach is the poet’s aim. Wordsworth very beautifully 
puts it “ The end of poetry is to produce excitement in co- 
existence with an over-balance of pleasure.” Leigh Hunt makes 
it more distinct by holding, “ Poetry strictly and artistically so 
called, that is to say, considered not merely as poetic feeling^ 
which is more or less shared by all the world, but as the opera- 
tion of that feeling, such as we see it in the poet’s book, is the 
utterance of a passion for truth, beauty and power. A poet is 
no doubt a maker, as the name signifies and he who cannot 
make, that is, invent, has his name for nothing. He is a great 
seer. The poet lisps ‘ in numbers for the numbers come.’ To 
produce poetry the soul must, for the time being, have reach- 
ed the high state of exaltation, the lofty state of freedom from 
self-consciousness. Hence poetry is, in the deepest sense of the 
term, an ‘ inspiration.’ No man can ever write a line of genuine 
poetry without having been ‘ bom from above.’ Poeta mscitur, 
non fit. “There is an atmosphere floating around the poet 
through which he sees everything, an atmosphere which stamps 
his utterance as poetry. The power of looking at the world 
through the atmosphere that floats before the poet’s eyes, is not 
to be learned and not to be taught. This atmosphere is 
what we call poetic This "sort of imagination 

pharacterises all truly great poetsi ■- -^hateyer it touches in life, 
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it transfigures and ‘ gives to airy nothing a local habitation and 
a name.’ 

The poet’s work is a special creation free from the laws of 
destiny, full of pleasures only, rejoicing in nine-fold Passion 
(in its root-sense) Poetry begets fame and riches, conversancy 
with the ways of the world, escape from evils, instant and un- 
alloyed happiness and instructs, like the beloved, as it enter- 
tains.^ The be-all and end-all of poetry, however, is the attain- 
ment of the pure unmixed pleasure, that follows instantaneously 
on its perusal. To Sanskrit scholars, it is very well known that 
the group of four (i.e., the four great objects of human desire, 
viz., Virtue, Wealth, Enjoyment and Liberation) can easily 
be obtained even by those of slender capacity simply by 
means of poetry “In the older writers there is more or less 
uncritical mention of fame (Mrti) for the poet and delight (prUi) 
for the reader as the chief objects of poetry ; and herewith 

^Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana, Eudrata, andBhoja, though belong- 
ing to different schools of opinion seem to be content.’’ * Poetry 

i Niyatikrtaniyamarahitam hladaikamaylmananyaparatantram 1 
Navarasaraciram nirmituDSdadliati bbarati kaverjayat j || 

—Kavyapraka^a, InSS.* I.l, p. 1. 

^ KSvyaip ya^ase* rtiiakii;e vya^ah&ravide eivetaraksataye [ 

Sadyajiparanirvrfcaye kantasaramitatayopade^ayuje || 

—Op. dtp 1.2, p. 5, 

3 Oaturvargaphalaprapti]^ sukhadalpadhiyaciapi | 

Kivyadeva ^ * * II 

— Sabityadarpapa, 1.2. 

^ Pritim karofei kirtillca sadbukavyanibandbanam. 

—Bii*lmahaiai|ikara, 1/2, in PratSpamdrayatjobhnsana, BSS. 

Appendix VIII, by Trivedi, p. 209. 

Kavy&m sad dfstadrs|artbam prUikfttihetufevat. 

““KSvyaiaipkarasutra, 1.1-6, BenSS., p. 10, 

. 1 ' ' M, r pr! tifioa vindati* 

. ■* — SarasvatikapthiJbbapai^a, I.S, KM., p* 2. 

: 1 ; ; ^ SMdiea Ose HItoy €i Poetics* V(^. II, p. 60, 
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is certainly superior to the Vedas and other ancillary (J^astras 
inasmuch as the former causes the highest delight to the author 
as well as to the reader, and can be fruitfully studied with com- 
parative ease while the latter are dry as well as insipid and 
demand greater patience and assiduity. In the world of poetry, 
which is thought of as boundless, the poet alone is the sole 
creator as is Prajapati with ‘the world of eye and ear.’ His 
sweet will fashions things as it pleases.’ This happily reminds 
one of Matthew Arnold when he exclaims ‘ Charm is the poet’s 
alone.’ 

But the production of such poetry deemed as a fine art is 
the result of many factors. Most of the Sanskrit rhetoricians 
‘ commonly employ the three terms pratihha (fancy), vyutpatti 
(culture) and ahhydsa (practice),’ ^ as essential to the making of a 
Sanskrit poet and ‘ are in substantial agreement in their views ’ 
on the training of the Sanskrit poet and for the composition of 
the highest sort of poetry almost all of them are agreed in 
demanding the combination of aU these three qualities. But it 
must, at once, be maintained with an unsophisticated heart that 
the theorists never forget that genius is indispensably necessary 
for the highest poetry, as is shown by the extraordinary fond- 
ness they show for citing Kalidasa and the premier rank they 
assign to him. A nation that has produced Valmiki and 
Kalidasa among poets, and Anandavardhana and Mammata 
among critics, will easily get the highest seat of honour in the 
realms of creation and creative qriticism by the acclamation of 
all worshippers of the Beautiful in life and art in all times 
and climes. 

Let us begin with Dandin, the pioneer of the old school of 
Poetics. To Dandin, the cause of the perfection of poetry is 

^ Apare kavyasaipsare kavireva prajspatiiiji ( * ' / * - ' 

Yatbasmai rocate vi^vaip tatbedain parivartate || - . 

— Dhvanyaloka, KM., p. 222, 

® F. Wn Thomas, R. G. Bhandauk^E C^mmomoratiion VoL, pp. 875 ff. 
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natural genius, clear encyclopaedic learning as well as constant- 
application, and that these three conditions conjointly and not 
severally, constitute the cause of pure poetry.^ 

But supposing a man who is not endowed with ‘ wondrous 
fancy consequent upon a ‘quality of ante-natal impression,’ 
attempts his hand at verse- writing, can it ever approach what 
is called genuine poetry ? To answer this Dan^-in insists that 
even in the absence of natural fancy, much may be accomplished 
by dint of the other two, and that certainly such a person can 
be a poet if he pursue the path of learning with much assiduous 
care. The question can be categorically put thus ; the three 
conditions — natural genius and the rest go to make good 
poetry : now if those who are highly proficient and well 
practised in the art of composing poetry,, be not successful in 
it, will they stop making any effort to produce good 
poetry owing to their being hopelessly devoid of the God-gifted 
genius ? ^ Dandin gives a negative answer most emphatically : 
The Muse of poetry must undoubtedly favour him who serves heir 
with tireless application and devotion.® In the last stanza of the 
first chapter of Kavyadarga, Dandin concludes his view by say- 
ing that even a person who, wishing to attain fame, gives 
up sloth altogether and tries, heart and soul, to serve the Goddess of 

, ^ Naisargiki ca pratibha ^nitaSca bahu nirmalam ( 

■ Amanda^cabhiyogo’syalji kara^tam kavyaaampada^ II 

— Kavyadarga, 1.103, Premacandra’s Ed., p. 95. 

^ Pratibbaditritayain kavyasampadalji kto^amifcyiiktam, tatra 
yadi vyutpattyabhyasavantastatsampadanapravrtta api 
krfcartba na bbavanti tarhi kiip t6 pratibhaya abhavauifca* 

. . yena tasmadvirameyut Babi nabityaba— na vidyata iti.. 

— Premacandra, op. cit„ p. 98. 

^ Na vidyate yadyapi patvavavsana ■ 

go^Sniibandbi pratibhSnamadbhutam 1.; 

9^ utena yafcne&a ca vagupasita 

dbruvaip karotyeva kamapyanugrabam |j 

Oft., i4CM, p. d’t, ‘ 
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Speecli, can' get appreciation in this world, notwithstanding the 
fact of his being less gifted in the art of creating poetry.^ 

Now let us see, one by one, the exact connotations of these 
terms with particular reference to what is called poetic fancy in 
order, to get a clear idea about the outturn of real poetry. So 
first of all, let us discuss what is precisely meant by the word 
prciMbha or poetic genius.® It has been variously interpreted by 
different authors. And as Dr. S. K. Belvalkar says, “ It is diffi- 
cult to determine the exact nature of the poet’s pratibhd and of 
its modus operandi.” ^ This observation contains really much 
truth.'- Pratibhd is that power whereby the poet sees the subject 
of his poem as steeped in beauty and gives to his readers in apt 
language a vivid picture of the beauty he has seen. It is a power 
whereby the poet not only calls up in his reader’s heart 
the impressions of faded experiences, but also presents ever 
new, wonderful and charming combinations and relations of 
things never before experienced or thought of by the ordinary 
man. A poet is one who is a seer, a prophet, who sees visions 
and possesses the additional gift of conveying to others 'less for- 
tunate through the medium of language the visions he has seen or 
the dreams -he dreams.^ “Genius has become the' regular 
Ehglish word for the highest conceivable form of original ability, 
something altogether extraordinary and beyond even supreme 
educational prowess and differing, in kind apparently, from 
‘ talent,’ which is usually distinguished as marked intellectual 


^ Tadastatandrairani^aiia Sarasvati 

QramSdupasya kMii kirtimipsubhib ! 

Kr^e Vavitve’pi janah kjta^rama 

vidagdhagostbl^u vihartunax^ate H • - 

— Op. cit.; 1-1<35, pp. 98-99. 

2 For a detailed treatment of various aspects of the subject, see Principal G-opinatha 
Kaviraja’s learned Article on The Doctrine pjf. .Pratibh4 in ’^Indian ^Philosophy .lu “Aiiiials 
of the Bhandarkar Besearcb Institute, 1923-24, 

^ Notes on Kavyadar^a, p. 6^;' ’ ; . 

^ P. V. Kane’s IntroduCtioh‘prefixed' to’K&*Et‘, of S^hityadarpaipia, p. cxliv. 
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capacity short only of the inexplicable and unique endowment to 
which the term ‘ genius ’ is confined. « * * The word 

‘ genius ’ itself however has only gradually been used in English 
to express the degree of original greatness which is beyond 
ordinary powers of explanation, i. e., far beyond the capacity of 
the normal human being in creative work ; and it is a convenient 
term for application to those rare individuals who in the course 
of evolution reveal from time to time the heights to which hu- 
manity may develop in literature, art, science or administrative 
life. * * * The meaning of ‘ distinctive natural capa- 

city or endowment ’ had gradually been applied specially to crea- 
tive minds such as those of poets and artists.” ^ 

We turn to our Sanskrit authors who have rather given more 
comprehensive definitions and descriptions of pratihha. The 
oft-quoted definition of pratihha as given by Bhattatauta 
(Abhinavagupta’s preceptor, supposed to have flourished in the 
last half of the tenth century), recognised almost as canonical 
by later writers, is the supreme intellect which evolves splendid 
novelties.® Or, according to Abhinavagupta, the author of 
Dhvanyalokalocana, it is defined as the supra-sensuous intelli- 
gence which is capable of inventing new things, its special 
feature being the felicity of creating poetry possessed of passion, 
clarity and beauty,® and he quotes the authority of the divine 
sage Bharata, who designates it as the ‘ internal disposition ’ 
of the poet."* To Rudrata, pratihha is synonymous with Qakti 
which expresses itself in an uninterrupted outburst of words 
amenable to various interpretations out of a mind of perfect 

^ Uocyclopaedia Britannica ; lltli editioa, p. 595. 

2 Prajfia navanavonmesa^alim prafeibha mata. 

—ascribed to Kavyakautuka by Mapikyacandra in his Kavyaprskagasanketa. 

3 Apfirtavasfeunirmapakiama prajfia. tasya vipeso rasave^avaipadyasaundaryakavya* 
ninnapakpamatvam. 

. _ —Dhvanyalokalocana, KM., p* 29. 

Kaverantargataip bhavam, 

2,,KSS., pw, 72.- ^ 
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^uilibriam where contradictions are at rest.^ Abhinavagupta, 
on another occasion, distinctly identifies gakti with 'pratibha} 

The A gnipurana, an encyclopaedia dealing with all sorts of 
subjects in which mediaeval India was interested, under the 
section of Poetics, uses the word gakti in a couplet where it says 
that humanity is rare in this world, then again is learning 
very rare, and even among those who are learned, attainment of 
the position of a poet is very rare and rarer still is the real 
poetic inspiration among the so-called poets.® This is why 
Carlyle writes of the poets as ‘ gifted to discern the God-like 
mysteries of God’s universe.’ We presume, therefore, that the 
Agnipurana makes a clear-cut distinction between havitva and 
gakti. 

Eaja^ekhara gives, however, a somewhat narrow definition 
within a certain limited latitude so far as the making of the 
Sanskrit poetry is concerned. To him, that ever-blossoming 
intellect which promptly presents to the core of the hearti 
words, the senses, the figures of speech, the poetic conventions 
and the like, is termed pratibha or genius.^ 

Among the later writers on Poetics, Mammata, the pioneer 
of the new school of thought, also uses the more general word 
gakti in place of the term pratibha, which he identifies with a 
peculiar faculty — an ante-natal capacity of the mind, It is the 
seed of poesy, so to say, ‘ without which in the first place, there 
could be no poetical work, or even if there were, it would be 

1 Manasi sada susamadhini visphnraigiamariekadbabliidheyasya I 
Akl4tani ca padani vibbanti yasyaiBasau $aktib II 

— Kavyaiaipkara, 1.15, KM., p. 6, 

2 ^akti^ pratifchanaip varnamyavast»jvisayanutanollekba9alitvaiti 

— DhvanyalokalocaDa, KM., p. 137, 

3 Naratvani durlabbaip loke vidya tatra sudurlabha 1 
KavitvaJp durlabbaip tatra 9aktistatra sudurlabba II 

— Adbyaya 837, Cal. Ed., p, 308. 

^ 'S'a ^abdagramamartbasarthamaiaiiikarataiitramuktimargamaiiyadapi | 
tathavidbamadhilirdayani pratibbasay^ti sa pratibbS II 

r-Kavyamimaipisaj COS« p. 14 ., 
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ridiouious;’' ^ i-&-, to be simpler, which is regarded as the si»e 
qud-non of all true poetry. ® It is interesting to note here that 
Mammata, virtually speaking, has almost literally copied 
yamana ® in his explanation of the term (pakti. A very fine 
etymological derivation of the \vord gakti is given by Nage§a 
thus : It is the colossal power or faculty which enables a man to 
make poetry.^ Vidyadhara echoes the same opinion as upheld by 
Mammata by saying that words, meanings, literary excellences 
and poetic figures flash in one’s mind through the instrumenta- 
lity of what is called or qakti without which a poet is 

not capable of composing poetry or becomes an object of ridicule 
in so doing.'’ Mallinatha clearly explains the point by means 
of a syllogistic argument ; All works are the results of some 
peculiar faculty. All poetry is work. Therefore, all poeky is 
the result of some peculiar faculty ; like spho^a, etc., which is 
the issue of some such power, ^ being a kind of work. On the 
contrary, no work follows from the non-existence of any such 
power, as is illustrated in the absence of spJiota in non-fire. 
Hence the indispensability of such a faculty is established by the 
abope- argument. Despite this truth, if we deny this power, we 
run the risk of being ridiculous.® Judged by this logical 

- 1 eanganatba Jha, Eng. Tranalation of Kavjapraka$a. - 

2 Qaktih kavitvabiiarnpali sarii 3 karavi<jesah. yaip vina kavjam na prasaret, prasrtaip 

vopahasaniyarn syat. . -Kavyapraka^a, InSS., p. 8. 

3 Kavitvasya bijaipi kavitvabljam. 3anmantaragatasain3karavi9esah kaQcifc. yasmidvinS 

kavyam na nispadyate nispannam va hasyayabanain syat. 

— Vrfcbi under Kavyalamkarasntra, 1-3 16. 


Qaknoti ka%yanirmapayanayeti yogS^ccbaktirityncyate, 


Kavyapradlpodyota, £nSS., p 8. 


5 (Jabdartbigimalamkarah pratibbantyanayeti pratibha ^aktih. yaya vina kavyam 
kart^meva na k.a^mate kavi!), kurvan va hasyaspadaq, bhavati, ^gg 

. ® Barva kavyakriya ^aktivi^esaporvika kriyatyab sphotadivat (jakfcyabbave karyameva na 

syab anagnavasphotavadifei pramanatarkabbyain ^aktisiddbirityartbah. Abbapi ^aktyanangi- 


e dpsam%^.--knryan yeti. 


— TaralS, op. cit 
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standard of argument, it is clearly proved beyond any shadow of 
doubt that poetic inspiration is the sole cause to the utter 
exclusion of the other factors, or to be more liberal, it is at least, 
to be considered as the leading factor towards the equipment of 
a Sanskrit poet, greater and higher than the other two qualities. 

To Kalidasa, pratihhd is the infallible determinant of the 
right track in life’s cross-currents and is represented as a mental 
faculty (antahkaram-vrtii) It is vivida vis animi which 
focusses intelligent light upon enigmas. Pratibhd is not some- 
thing acquired by culture nor is it a contribution of the senses. 

It is of a higher origin ; it is inherent in existence itself and 
refuses to be satisfied with nothing less than divine parentage. 

It is a projection of lives past on the present in the shape 
of a power that amazes, nay, surprises by its singularity which 
stamps a landmark in the history of mankind. Struck by its 
unforeseen brilliance, one is under the necessity of acknowledging 
it as purva-vdsand or knowledge transmitted by a series -of ' 
ante-natal existences. The mind has, truly observes Kalidasa,* “ 
the power of re-calling the deep-rooted impressions of previous 
births.® 

The poetic genius is precisely what Bacon meant when he 
wrote that ‘ poetry has something divine in it.’ Shelley in his 
Defence of Poetry wrote : “ The functions of the poetical 
faculty are two-fold ; by one it creates new materials of 
knowledge and power and pleasure, by the other it engenders 

1 Satarp M sandebapade^u vastosu pramanamantat^ara^apravrfctayab. 

—Monier Williams’s Ed. of 1. 19, p. 81. 

3 Mano M janmantarasafigatijfiam, and • .... 

TaccetasS smarati nunamabodhapurvam 

bbavastbirapi jananantarasauhrdamll ; ™ .,1 , . ' ‘ 

Op. ctf.* V/2, p, 185. 

3 Our life, fco speak the truth, is a great continuum in the long series of births and 
rebirths. It is a process, unbroken in its run, which is made by Hindu philosophers a . 
strong argument to establish the immortality of soul. - 

— P. C. Chakravarti,* Ongnistic Speculations of the Hinidus, p^ 114- 
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in the mind a desire to reproduce and arrange them according to 
a certain rhythm and order which may be called the beautiful 
and the good.” ^ Reference is also made by Bhattatauta to this 
two-fold gift of the poet of seeing romantic visions of remarkable 
beauty and of communicating through appropriate language 
those visions he sees. ^ 

We can ill afford to close this discussion without referring 
to the Kavyamlmaipsa.® Eaja^ekhara has given an elaborate 
discourse that is particularly devoted to the various points 
involved in the subject ot 'pratihha. He has not only brought 
together several views on the subject and tried to present them 
in a logical ways but has finally arrived at a position as to 
what are the essential requisities to becoroe a poet. Rajapekhara 
discusses, and very ingeniously too, the function of imagination 
ipraUhha) as creative (karayitn) or discriminative {bhavayitri) 
— a distinction which really deals with the distinction between 
the power to create and the power of appreciation."* That which 
causes the excellences of a poet is called karayitrl which again is 
subdivided into three kinds : (i) sahaja or inborn, (ii) aharya 
or adventitious and (Hi) aupadegikl or acquired by instructions. 
The sahajd depends upon some peculiar ante-natal factor. 
Or, as Punyaraja rightly says : it dawns upon a being as an 
intellectual heritage by the force of dbhydsa (practice) experienced 

1 Quoted by Gafigauatba Jba in bis Eng •Translation of Kavyapraka^s. 

3 ?icitrablaavadiiarmaip9afeattvaprakhya ca dar^anam fi 
Sa tattvadar^anadeva 95stre§u pathitafe kawfet 1 
Par^anSdvarpanaccafclia rudha loke kavi^rutib^ iJ 
Tatbahi dar 9 ane svacehe nitye^ pySdikavermuneb { 

Kodita kaviti loke yavajiSta na varijana II 

— Quoted by Hemacandra in his Kavyaou^asana* KM. p, 31. 

^ KSvyamimaipaa is a very grand treatise on Poetics and it is too cxirious a work to be 
missed by earnest scholars, inasmuch as it goes beyond the well-established topics of 
Poetics proper and gives a somewhat rambling treatment of various extraneous matters 
by furnishing information of an encyclopaedic character, e.g., about geography, about flora 
and fauna y etc. 

‘ * .Keith^ A Hliitdry of Sanskrit Eiteraturej pp* 840-341. 
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in the long chain of previous cycles of births.^ The UMrya 
is derived from some faculties of this present birth. And the 
aupadegiM is born of instructions from religious treatises 
dealing with peculiar and mystical incantations, etc. The first 
one refers to the a-priori theory of the origin of knowledge 
and the last two, to the a-posteriori theory. The one is purely 
intuitive, while the other empirical.® And just according to the 
three-fold classification of this sort of creative genius, poets 
are also classed into three ranks as sdrasvata (naturally intelli- 
gent), abhj/as't/ca (made) and dupadegika (instructed). The 
sdrasvata poet expresses himself, independent of fear, frown 
or favour, the presentation of an dhhydsika poet is ‘ cribbed, 
cabined and confined ’ while the aupadepifea’s verse is inters- 
persed with shade and shine. The Widvaxjitrl kind of genius 
is that which matures and refines a man of appreciative talents. 
It endows him with a power to follow the poet in his search for 
apt expressions to clothe his unique conceptions and visualise 
the poet’s images as his own, else the poet’s fastidious care 
amounts to a blow on water.® 

1 J anmantarabhyasabetukeyam. 

—Punyaraja under Vakyapadlya, II. ISO, BenSS. , p. 142. 

® The a-posteriori school maintains that all knowledge is posterior, i.e., subsequent to 
experience^ and by experience they mean sensations only. Thus Locke maintained tbat 
mind at the time of birth is a tabula ra/sa or like a blank sheet of paper, and knowledge 
begins with impressions produced upon it by sensation. The a-priori school, on the con- 
trary, holds that the fundamental categories of knowledge are prior or antecedent to ex- 
perience, being supplied by the mind from within. Thus Descartes maintained that there 
are certain ideas which are innate (i.c., born in us) or connate («.«., born with usl—ideas 
with which we are born, e.g., the idea of G-od, the ideas relating to the principles of 
Mathematics and Morals. These ideas could not have been derived from .experience,, fmr 
the simple reason that without them experience itself is not possible. 

— Lecture notes of Dr. A. N. Mukherji, King George V Professor of Mental and 

Moral Philosophy, Calcutta University. 


^ Sa ca dvidba karayitii bbav^yitjfLca. kaverupakurvSjgi^ karayitri. sapi trividjba saba- 
jaharyaupade^iki ca, janmantarasarpskarSpekfi^i sahaja. janma8aipskarayonirahAiy4, 
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without any fear of contradiction 
that Eajagekhara’s bifurcation of genius serves only to show 
that one nourishes the poet, the other, the critic.^ 

It is very interesting to note, however, that Raja<;ekhara 
has gone a step further on the trodden path in his general 
classification of pratihha and its sub-divisions. The more 
common view is that pratihha is of two kinds : sahaja (or 
naisargikt as Danfiin ^ puts it ® ), i.e. , God-gifted, the spark of 
divine light as it were ; ani utpadya, i.e., begotten. As 
Rudrata says: genius, as is spoken of by others, is two-fold — 

inaatratantrSdyopadeQaprabhava aupadeo^^i* * * fca ime trayo'pi feavaya^. sarasvata 
abhyasika aupade^ika(;ca. 

Saras vata^ svatantrah sySdbliavedabbyasiko I 

Aupade^akavistvatra valgu pbalgii ca jalpafei * *1! 

bbilvakasyopakarva^LS bbavayitri. sa bi kavefe ^ramamabhiprayafica bbavayafei, fcaya kbalu 
phalitab kavervyaparataruranyutba so'vake^l syati. 

—Kavyamimaipsa, GOS-, pp. 12-13. 

J- Reference is also made by Raja^ekbara, by quoting two contradictory opinions, whether 
any line of demarcation can snccessfully be drawn between the two terms kavi and hhamkur 
whether kavitva as well as hhdvakatva implies the same thing. The opinion regarding 
the absence of any difference between the terms as held by dcdryas (teachers) is negated 
by Kalidasa (a poetician). We quote below the following lines : 

* Kafe punaranayorbhedo yatkavirbbavayati bbavakapca kavil^ * ityacaryaii. tadabo^i — 

Pratibh^taratamyena prati§|ha bhavi bhuridha I 
Bhavakaatu kav^i prayo na bhajatyadbamarp da?am il 

* na ’ iti kalidasa^. prthageva bi kavitvadbhavakatvain, bbavakatYacca kavitvam. svariips- 
bbedSdvl§ayabbedaQca. 

, — KavyamimSipsa, GOS., pp, 18-14. 

' 2 Bandin uses the Word naisargiki as a significant qualitative epithet to prutihlid 
(KSvyadai^a, I, 103)- He seems to have taken quite a rational view by laying apparently 
a strong emphasis upon genius. It is purely inborn and hence clearly it is a gift of God 
as he refers in the next stanza to the prenatal factor called apurva or msana, Taraps- 
vScaspati, perbaps the oldest commentator on Dan^in’s Kavyadar 9 a» very lucidly explains 
this point thus : 

* purvajanmakrfcavidyayasotpannaifianajanitasaipskaragata ya buddhib si naisargiki 
pratihha.’ 

® * nakargiki ’ in the sense as Baia^ekbara illustrates it by means of a simile that lead 
does not give up its natural blackish colour inspite of its thousand washings, cf. Black 
■^lil take no other hue {* naisargiki hi saipskara^atenapi vahgamiva kalikiip te na 

jabati *). 
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natural and created ; the natural genius as it is born 
with a man, i.e., connate and not post-natal, is superior to the 
other. The created genius originates somehow with great 
difficulty through extraordinary culture only.^ The former 
is a finished product from the very birth while the latter 
is somehow produced by constant application to ^astras 
through sheer industry and perseverance. Incidentally, we 
are led to another towering figure in the realm of Sanskrit 
Poetics — ^Hemacandra. He classifies genius into two aspects 
— -sahaja and aupadhikl (conditional or pertaining to visible 
attributes). The former class of genius tallies in toto with 
the sahajd form of ’ genius spoken of by others . The latter 
class, however, which is believed by Hemacandra to spring from 
incantations, divine grace and the like,® clashes with the time- 
honoured sect of genius known as utpadyd. Hemacandra refuses 
to believe that culture or practice can ever evolve genius^ 
Besides, he ventures to classify genius endowed by the grace of 
Providence in aupddMM. We are prone to believe that Hema- 
candra consciously struck a key the discordant note of which he 
shrewdly foreheard. However, the functions of these two kinds 
of genius, nameiy, sahajd and utpddyd, we may be a little bold 
to presume, are the production of poetry by the one and the 
excellence of such production by the other. The inborn genius 
has that creative power of which the produced genius is bereft ; 
it chisels and refines the poetic execution though. It will, 
however, be seen later on that this ‘produced genius’ approaches 
very close to marked culture (vyutpatti ) . 

It will not be irrelevant here to consider, in short, the Western 

1 Prafeibbetyaparairudita sahajofepadya ca sa dvidhs bhavati I 

Paipsa saba ifitatvadanayostn iyayasi sabaja W - . . 

UtpSdyatu katbancidvyntpatfeya janyafce paraya II 

— Kavyalaipkara, 1, 16-17, KM?., p. 6. 

2 Mantradevatantjgrahadiprabhavaupadhiki pratibha. 

— KS^Snu^Hsana, p. 6. . ^ 
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idea' about genius. The second form, viz., titpadyaf as shown above, 
is' very much like the occidental view of genius as held by many 
of the Western scholars ; the idea of which is very beautifully 
presented in Carlyle’s saying when he defines it very happily 
as the ‘transcendent capacity of taking trouble, first of all’ ^ or an 
■’immense capacity for taking infinite pains.’ In Sydney Smith,® 
we find a clear exposition of this definition thus : “ It would go 
very far to destroy the absurd and pernicious association of 
genius and idleness by shewing that the greatest poets, orators, 
statesmen and historians — men of the most brilliant and impos- 
ing talents — have actually laboured as hard as the makers of 
dictionaries and the arrangers of indexes ; and that the most 
obvious reason why they have been superior to other men, is that 
they have taken more pains than other men. ***** 
Speaking generally, the life of all truly great men has been a 
life of intense and incessant labour. They have commonly 
passed the first half of their life in the gross darkness of indigent 
humility — overlooked, mistaken, condemned by weaker men, 
thinking while others slept, reading while others rioted, feeling 
■something within them, that told them that they should not 
always be kept down among the dregs of the world. And then, 
•when their time was come, and some little accident has given 
them the first occasion, they have burst out into the light and 
glory of public life, rich with the spoils of time, and mighty in 
all the labours and struggles of the mind. Then do the multi- 
tude cry out ‘A miracle of genius.’ Yes, he is a miracle of genius 
because he is a miracle of labour, because instead of trusting to 
the resources of his own single mind, he has ransacked a thou- 
sand minds, and made use of the accumulated wisdom of ages.® 

^ Frederick the Great, IV. iii. 1407. 

Quoted in Encyclopadia Britannica, llth edition, p. 595 fn, 

2 Labour and Genius. 

^ Some have even defined genins to be only common esnso intensified or as JBiiffon 
said of genins * it is patience.’ 

Newton’s was unquestionably. cU mW Qf the .very high order and yet, when asked by 
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While not denying the decidedly supreme necessity of a poet’s 
genius, almost all the writers, early or late, agree in emphasising 
the necessity of sound study and a rich fund of experience. The 
second factor that goes to constitute the equipment of the Sans- 
krit poet is culture (vijutpatti) acquired through much reading 
combined with vast experience. It is, however, a well-authenti- 
cated and, at the same time, self-evident fact that a certain modi- 
cum of culture is indispensably necessary for a man aspiring to 
be a poet, if he is to successfully appeal to the hearts of his con- 
temporaries and to the future generations. Eudrata enumerates, 
in brief, a list of subjects of study, prosody, grammar, fine 
arts, ways of the world, logic and so forth that the poet should 
be fully conversant with, V Mammata elucidates the word vyut- 
■patti in his vrtti as it gives the facility of composition arising 
from a careful study of ‘objects’, i.e., of all kinds of objects — 
both animate and inanimate, of ‘sciences’ such as metrics, 
grammar, lexicology, zoology, etc., and of ‘poetry,’ f.e.,the works 
of great poets ^ It is, according to Vidyadhara, hahugdstradar- 


what means he had worked out his extraordinary discoveries, ^he modestly answered * By 
always thinking unto them.’ 

“ The extraordinary results effected by dint of sheer industry and perseverance have 
led many distinguished men to doubt wliether the gift of erenius be so exceptional an endow- 
ment as it is usually supposed to be. Thus Voltaire held that it is only a very slight line of 
separation that divides the man of genius from the man of ordinary mould. 

“ But while admitting to the fullest extent the wonderful achievements of labour and 
recognising the fact tliat men of the moat distinguisfied genius have invariably been found 
the most indefatigable workers, it must nevertheless be sufficiently obvious that without the 
original endowment of heart and brain, no amount of labour however well-applied could 


have produced a Shakespeare, a Newton, a Beethoven, or a Michael Angelo.’ 


— Smiles. 


^ Ohandovyakaranakalalokas' hitipadapadarthavijhanat | 

Yuktayuktaviveko vyutpattiriyam samasena R* 

— K^vyalamkara, 1. 18, KM., p. 6. 

2 ‘Nipunata loka^astrakavyadyavekeaigiat’ — lokasya sthavarajafigamatmakalokavrttasy 
9astrapaipi chandovyakaranabhidhanako9akai5caturvargaga3atoagakhargadilaksa9agranthS,- , 

narp kavyanahea mahakavisambandhinam ^ * * [ 

vimar^anat vyutpatti^. ‘ • ' * . ; ' 

7-8. , '/'I 
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gitd or thorough proficiency in many branches of learning. 
Those alone who are versed in many lores, can be poets. ^ 

Eaja^ekhara, who often quotes others before establishing 
his own views on any subject under the name and style of ‘Ydyd- 
varvya,’ describes vyutpatti as the power of discretion which is 
the natural issue of versatility.® The poet’s ideas, resulting as 
they do from his culture, are sure to assume a universal charac- 
ter (sarvatodikka) Prom what he remarks in the concluding 
line of the fourth chapter of his treatise, where he designates 
vyutpatti as the mother of poetry,* we are flattered to believe 
that he raises culture to a pre-eminence which genius alone is 
richly entitled to. 

The third element is continuous application {amandagcabhi- 
yogah) to the gastric lores with concentrated attention and inces- 
sant industry. The uninterrupted and studious composition with 
a critical eye of a particular branch of learning, such as kavya, 
conducted by a well-versed preceptor is called abhydsa (practice).® 
It is the ® frequent attempt at writing poetry under instructions 

^ Bahucastradar^ita vyutpatti^. sarmpatlilnal^ khaiu kavayo bhavanti. 

— Bkavali, BSS., p. 20. 

2 Ucitaim.itauveko vyutpatliriti yajavariyah. 

— Kavyamimams^, OiOB., p. 16. 

3 Sar\atodikka hi kavivaea|it. 

— Loc. cit. 

4 Vyutpattiin kavyamataram. 

—Kavyamiinarpsa , GOS.,P- 

5 Anarataip gurapaate ya^ kavye racacadaralj I 

Tam^bbyasaip vidulj ^ * * 11 

— Vagbhatalaipkara 1.6, KM.® p. 6. 

6 ^Kavyajfia^iksayabbyasa^* — kavyaip karburp vicarayitunca ye janaoti tadopade^eoa 
karape yojane ca paundhpunyena pravrtti^, 

— Kavyapraka^a, AnSS., pp. 7-8. 

‘Bahudba k|vyavidaSLca giksaya muhurabbyasanam mamsibhi^* kavyam karturp vidanti 
vindafea iti kavyavidab ka^aya]^ sahrdayatjoa * * tesaip hi ?ik^aya kavyakarapaTicfi-ia** 

yoravicch^^ecia pari9ii&naiB. 

' — Bkivikll, BSSi, pp»^19*^. 
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from those who know how to compose poetry and from those 
who know how to appreciate it.^ 

Vamana in his vrtti under the aphorism 1.3.24, by quoting 
from one of his prior authorities in order to bring the idea of 
practice home to our minds explains thus: it is repeated 
practice alone that gives dexterity in work. And it is illustrat- 
ed by means of a simile that stones do not wear away owing 
to the fall of water upon them only for once.^ Hemacandra, 
the famous Jain polihistor,* quotes the same two lines in support 
of and explanation to his karika? Genius, augmented by and 
leavened with diligent practice, is fancied to serve the same 
purpose in the art of poetry as the kamadhenu (wish-yielding 

i Those who know how to appreciate poetry, ate known in Sanskrit as sahrdayast i, 0 ., 
connoisseurs : cf. 

Yesam kavyanu 9 llanabhyaBava 9 advi 9 aaibhute manomukure varjgianiyatanmayibhavaiaa- 
yogyata te hfdayasarpvadabba sahrdaya^ ; yathoktam — 

‘Yo’ rtho hrdayasairivadi tasya bhavo rasodbhavah 1 

(Jariram vyapyate tena 9 u§karp kasthamhagnina 'll 
(NatyaQaatra, VII. 7>. 

— Dhvanyalokalooana, KM., p. 11. 

“ The less exalted lover of literature is not overlooked. This is rasika ox saJirdaya. 
Hemachandra dehnes him ‘ The sahrdaya is one whose mind mirror being made spotless by 
the practice in studying poetry, he has with a sympathy of heart a fitness for identifying 
himself with the matter described.’ ” r 

— W. Thomas. 

“ The rasika or sahrdaya, the man of taste, the true appreciators of poetry, must be, 
according to the conception of the Sanskrit theorists, not only well read and wise, and ini- 
tiated into the intricacies of theoretic requirements, but also possessed of the fine instincts of 
aesthetic enjoyment. ” 

— S. K. De, Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, p. 55. 

3 Abhyaso hi karma^aip kau^alamavahati, 

na hi sak^nnipatitamatre^odavindurapi gravapi nimnatamadadhatiti, 

— vrtti under Kavyalamkarasutra, 1.3.24, 

3 Kavyanu^asana, KM., p. 8, , 

...'-.V ;-V' 
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-cow) itt the myth.- Practice is constant application without 
any interruption whatsoever. It is applicable to all affairs of 
life and always imparts skill to a great extent to all things 
practised. It is differentiated from deep meditation {samMUY in 
so far as the former requires purely an external effort while the 
latter an internal one.® 

Following in the wake of his predecessors, Rudrata also 
considers the same three qualities essential to one who aspires 
to be a poet, — the qualities which go to render poetry agreeable, 
by accepting what is substantial and rejecting the non-essential 
portions.'* 

As regards the essential requisites that contribute to the 
making of the Sanskrit poet, Dandin is exactly followed by no 
less an authority than Mammata himself, one of the most talent- 
ed exponents of the new school, who holds that genius, culture 
as well as practice form conjointly, and not singly, the source, 
and not the sources of poetry.® The singular karanam in 
Dandin is followed by the singular hetuh of Mammata and this, 
of course, gives us the conclusive fact that the above three 
together, constitute the cause and not the causes of the produc- 
tion of poetry.® Govinda Thakkura, the gifted author of the 
Kavyapradipa (considered as one of the most authoritative 

^ AbbySsasamskrta hi pratibM kavyamrfeakamadhentirbhavati. 

' — KiYyanu^asaBa', KM,, p. 8, 

s It should be noted that the word cannot properly be translated either by 

'concentration’ or by ‘meditation.’ It means that, peculiar kind of concentration in the Yoga 
sense by which the mind becomes one with its object and there is no movement of the mind 
into it© passing states. 

— S. N, Dasgupta> A History of Indian Philosophy, Voi. I, p. 272 fn. 

^ Avicchedena ^lianamabhyasabt ; sa-bi sarvagami sarvatra nirati^ayarn kauoalama- 
dhatte, samSdhirantarab prayatno vahyastvabhyadal?. 

— Kavyaniimiipsa, GOS., p. 11. 

* Tasyasaranirasat saragraha^tacca carupa^ karane I 

Tritayamidam vyapriyate ^aktirvyutpattirabhyasa^H 

— 5avy5iai|ikir% 1,14, KM, p. 6. 

, 5 lokagistrakavyadyavek^a^iat i! 

KavyajEa^ik^ayAbhyasa iti: hetostadudbhavell 

— Kavyapraka^a, InSS., p. 7. 

6 Iti trayah samaditab, na tu vyaafcastasya kavyasyodbhave nirmane samuliaseca he- 
^urna tu hetavahi* —Op. cit., p. 8: 
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comnientaries on Kavyapraka9a by Mammata) strengthens 
the statement of vrtti in his commentary owing to the use of the 
word iti in it. The word iti is used for the presentation of all com- 
bined. Otherwise it amounts to a misnomer. And the production 
of poetry means, of course, the best production. None of these 
three is sufficient in itself, to produce the best poetry. These 
three must fuse, by a chemical process, as it were, before real 
poetry can be produced. Here the cause of the production of 
poetry is to be understood by reference to that of the making of 
the pot.^ The cause of the evolution of the earthen pot (ghata) is 
to be sought in the joint and interdependent action of all the 
factors, — the staff, the wheel and the like as distinguished from 
the cause of fire which may be the amalgam of hay and wood 
used for kindling a fire or the combination of hay and flint, 
individually.^ Logically speaking, each of the three requisites 
is a condition and not the cause, which is the sumtotal of con- 
ditions — positive and negative., . 

The 'woripratibha has been put first by almost all the writers 
on Poetics, only to indicate its predominance over culture. G-enius 
has the power to ward off the imperfections arising Jrom the 
cultural penury (vyutpattimandya) Raj a§ekhara has consider-, 
ed pratibhd and vyutpatti at great length and has practically 
exhausted the wealth of ideas regarding the two that his learned 
forerunners heaped up. Ananda (identified with Anand^ 
vardhana, the well-known poetician), as Eajagekhara quotes him^ . 

1 Iti 9 abdo militopasthapanaya. aByathff tadvaiyarthyameva syak tafcba oa k&vjasy* 
odbhava utkrstotpatti^. taya karye^a militanamnpadhanam. dai^dacakradmamev-a 
Ba tn militatTena karapataiveti bhramafe karyaj?. ,* ■ ; 

--Ka'vyapradipar An^S*, 

^ Danijacakradinyayena paraspara8apek?astrayaii kara^am; na tn trp.aranimapmya- 

yena pratyekaip karyotpadaka^. , * > 

— Quoted by Trivedi in bis Ed. of Bkavali, p. 349. 

' Pratibbayab pragupadanaip vyutpattyapeksaya pradbanyadyofcanaya vyutpattb 
ip.andyavij:bbdfeado|a^pakarfi^;^ya;prabhavi§;0.utya.t pratibbay^fe. ,, ■ 

.i;,. V :;i. . 
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sajs that pratihha is superior to vyutpatU as the former is 
calculated to amend fully the loss consequent on the total lack of 
the latter; while Mangala (a rhetorician), whom Eajagekhara 
regards as another authority, goes to the opposite pole and main- 
tains that vyutpatU is superior to pratibha for just the opposite 
reason. Rajagekhara intervenes and does so very wisely to re- 
concile here, as elsewhere, the two contradictory views by taking 
an intermediate position. He holds that both must commingle 
to produce the happiest effect. He has taken recourse to a beauti- 
ful imagery — Beauty is neither symmetry of form nor is it loveli- 
ness but the two taken together. The same is the case with a poet 
who is neither a genius alone nor a cultivated intellect merely but 
is the nursling of both. ^ 

Now a beautiful question arises whether these three taken 
together should be regarded as the cause of the production of 
poetry or genius alone should be deemed so. We have seen that 
Dandin, Eudrata, Mammata and others are the supporters of the 
first alternative. And others again regard pratibha as the sole 
equipment required for the making of a genuine poet, and the other 
two factors are not indispensably necessary : they might only be 
considered as mere conditions which simply go to bring poetry 
to a higher level of excellence inasmuch as it is sometimes seen 
that even a gifted child can compose brilliant pieces of poetry.^ 
‘‘Although it is true that even an unschooled person who has not 
s6en much of the world can yet produce, from out of the themes 

J ‘Pratibha vyutpattyo!? pratibhS greyasi —ityanandal?. sa hi kaveravyutpatfcikrfcaip 
do§ama?e^amacchadayati. « ‘VyutpattiJ? oreyasi* — iti mahgalafe. sa hi kaveragakti- 

kjtarpi dosamacchadayati. * * * 'Prafeibhavyutpatti mithat samavete ^reyasyan’-— iti 
yayavarlyab. na khaiu iava^iyalabhadfte rupasampadrfce rupasampado va lava^yalabdhir- 
mabate saundaryaya. ^ ^ pratibhavyutpattimarp^ca kavib kavirityocyate 

— KavyamImSinsa, GOS., pp. 16-17. 

2 Trikaqi samuditameva heturityebe. dimbhanapi kavyotpadanacchaktireva kevale- 

— Sahityakaumudi, p. 4. 

Anyaddvayaxp tu prakargayaiveti bhavajj. $aktit khalvaaanyafchasiddhaniyafeftpurva* 
v^fcikSr^i^anj. parayoafcu ija tathatvamiti bhavaj^. 

-"Commentary thereon. 
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falling within his limited experience, poetry that is immortal, 
it must nevertheless be admitted that the majority of readers 
like to read composition that has a broad outlook and a rich 
suggestiveness.” ^ 

The upholders of the view, namely, that genius alone forms 
the only cause of poetry, have advanced sound arguments in 
support of their contention. Below is given, in detail, the opinion 
of Jagannatha, which, in a manner unique in itself, reflects much 
credit on his power of argumentation. Jagannatha, one of the 
greatest exponents of the modern school of the science of poetry, 
famous for his clear logical acumen, holds that the sole cause of 
poetry is the poetic genius alone. The obvious and at the same 
time exquisitely fascinating argument in justification of his posi- 
tion is as follows : Poetic genius consists in the presentation of 
words combined with sense that helps the making of poetry. 
And the cause of genius is the unseen power generated by the 
grace of the gods or of holy men. In some places, however, 
poetic imagination is due to the unusual culture and to the 
repeated practice in the art of composing poetry. But the 
aforesaid triad should not be taken together to form the cause of 
genius, inasmuch as in the case of unschooled boys, without the 
aid of the two qualities, m., thorough proficiency and diligent 
practice, the unfoldment of natural fancy through the grace of 
great personages alone, can be happily perceived. Nor can we 
assert the unseen power alone to be its only cause, as it is seen 
of a person who, for some time,, proved a failure in composing 
poetry, that genius begins to dawn upon him through culture 
and through practice, generated somehow. It will ill afford to 
retort that there also unseen power served as the cause because 
even before the origination of proficiency or of practice that un- 
seen pow'er surely existed though producing no such effect as 
genius. And neither is it a sound argument to say that in this 
case, a counter unseen power intervened. Because to ascertain 


i S. K. Belvalkar» Notes on KSvyadar^a, p. 6$. 
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the causes of genius, it is expedient to admit each of the estab- 
lished factors, namely, culture and application in preference to 
the two-fold unseen power pertaining to the numerous places. 
Hence it is quite relevant to conclude that each of the three, viz., 
the unseen power originated by the grace of the gods and of holy 
men, extensive culture and repeated practice in the art of poetry 
gives rise to genius which again is deemed to be the determining 
cause of the production of poetry.^ After the most scientific 
manner in which Jagannatha has discussed the source of true 
poetry, we feel no hesitation in saying that his discussion is 
marked by both comprehensiveness and precision. His copious, 
majestic, logical flow of language, even if sometimes apparently 
beyond what the subject-matter demands, is never out of keep- 
ing with the occasion. Marvellously subtle as is his argument, 
there is no denying that it establishes the truth that it is 
‘the native vigour of genius’ alone that gives rise to poetry. 

Nage§a, in his commentary on Easagahgadhara, points out, 
and we think, rightly, in his usual scholastic way that the use of 
the word eva by Jagannatha, in the sentence na tu trayameva, 
suggests that in some of the places, however, the three circum- 
stances — unseen power, unusual proficiency, and unwearied prac- 
tice — which were severally deemed as the originating causes of 
genius by Jagannatha, conjointly constitute the cause of poet’s 
pratihha. And genius which is the outcome of this remarkable 
‘ triad ’ is certainly extraordinary ; and the poetic production of 

1 Tasya ca kiranam kavigata ke?ali pratibM, si oa kSvyagbalianinnkBla^abdairtliopa- 
stHitih. ^ * tasyaQca hetaljt kvaciddevatamahapurusaprasadadijanyam- 

ad|iBtam. kvacicca viiaksanavyatpatfeikSTyakarapabhyasau. na tu trayameva* baladeatau 
vinapi kevaianmahapurusaprasadadapi pratibhotpattelj. * napi kevalamaclr§tameva 

karanamityapi Qakyaip vaditmn. kiyantaficit kalam kavyam kartuma^aknavatab katka* 
umpi samjatayorvyutpattyabbyasayob pratibba>ab pradurbhavasya dar^anafc, tatripya- 
drstasyangT:kare pragapi tabbyani tasyab prasakteh. naca tatra pratibbayah pratibandhakam- 
adr§tanfcaraipL kalpyamiti vacyam. fcadr^anekagthalagatadrsladvayakaipanapek^aya klpta- 
vyiitpattyabbyasayoreva pratibhabetutvakalpane laghavat. atab praguktasaranireva jyayasi. 

- tad|<ja'fyifepattyabbyitay^|#?^ ptatibbSgataip vailakfa^yajp karyatavacAeda- 

kam, ato na vyabbicarab- pratibbatvanca kavitayfib kSranatavacchedakain, 

Basagaiigadbara, KM., p, 8. 
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such a genius is undoubtedly without any peer. Hence there 
can be no inconsistency or fallacy in Jagannatha’s assertion.^ 

What will first strike a reader in following the discussion of 
Jagannatha in his attempt to determine the source of true poetry, 
is the three-fold cause of genius as formulated by him. There 
seems to be a hierarchy in those three causes ; the first place, of 
course, will be accorded to adrsta (unseen divine power), as it 
clearly refers to the original endowment, w'hile culture and 
practice will come next in order. Genius, as rising from the 
three different sources, is necessarily of three kinds. But Bhar- 
trhari, the famous author of Vakyapadlya, the philosopher-gram- 
marian as he is usually called, has spoken of six different kinds of 
pratibha, arising from nature, exercise, practice, concentration of 
the mind, deeds done in previous lives and special efficiency.^ 

It will not be unprofitable, at this stage, to quote by 
way of comparison and contrast, the view held by Eajagekhara. 
With Kaja^ekhara, gakti chiefly, that is to say, without depend- 
ing upon any other quality, is the sole cause of poetry.® This is 
called kavyodhhasim gaktih (i.e., power which generates poetry) 
or, in other words, poetic inspiration.'* This gakti again which is 
considered as the joint effect of samadhi (concentration of mind) 
and ahhydsa (practice), gives birth to what is called pratibha. 

Hemacandra attributes to genius, tempered with culture and 
practice, the origin of poetry. Conversely, he maintains that the 
attempt of persons divorced from genius to produce poetry falls 

^ Evakarena kvacittritayasyapi karanatvamiti dhvanayafci. vilaksapatritayajanya- 
prafcibha cativilaksana. tajjanyarii kavyani cativilaksanamevefci Da dosa iti dik. 

—GuruiDarraaprBka^a, KM,, p. 8. 

2 SvabhavacaranabhySsayogadrstopapadita [ 

Vi§istopahita ceti pratibhaip gadvidhaip vidub 11 

— Vakyapadiya, 11-104, BenSS., p, 143. 

3 ga kev-alarp kavye heturiti yayavariyab» 

Eavyamimarpga, GOS., p. 11. 

4 The importance of inspiration i« recognised ip Buddhist tradition, Anguttaxa Nikaya, 
II. 230, where poets, are classed on the basis of reflection, study, subject-matter, or inspiration. 

— Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 340 fn. 
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flat. Culture and practice cannot be viewed as the efficient 
causes of poetry, but they simply pave and polish the execution.* 
Genius, however, admits of classification according as it takes 
its rise from a cause, unseen or seen — sahaja or aupadhikl. 
Herein arises a point of difference between Jagannatha and 
Hemacandra. Genius, born of diiv'me gxa.ce {dev at mug r aha), 
is categorised by Jagannatha as while Hemacandra, on 

his own principle of distinction, classifies it in aupadkiM, so 
called because of its genesis in some visible attributes.- 

Vagbhata, the son of Nemikumara (who belongs to the four- 
teenth [?] century A.C.) in his Kavyanu^asCina, and in his own 
gloss to it under the name of Alamkaratilaka upholds substan- 
tially the view of Hemacandra.® 

The author of Vagbhatalarnkara, son of Soma (supposed to 
have flourished in the first half of the twelfth century) also, 
practically speaking, is of the same view that genius is the 
originating cause of poetry, culture forms its adornment, and 
practice ‘effects its abundant outflow. ’ * 

We do not think it worth our while to give others’ opinions 
in this connexion, because they do not materially differ from 
those cited above. We close the discussion, by a reference to 
the view of Jayadeva, the author of Gandraloka. He maintains 
that poetry springs from genius alone, associated with study and 
experience. He cites an example, in the garb of a simile : The 
birth of the creeper is due to the seed embedded in 

^ ‘Pratibhasya heto^L*. ‘Vyatpatfcyabhyasabhyarp. samskarya’ — ata eva na tau kavyasya 
saksatkaranam pratibhopakarinau tu bhavatal^. dr9yete hi pratibbahinasya vipbalau vyut- 
pattyabbyasau, 

— KavySaugasana, KM.f pp. 4-5. 

2 Drstopadbinibandhanafcvattu aupidhikityucyate. — Loc, cit.. 

^ Vyatpattyabhyasasaipskrta prat-ibhasya hetab. 

? ' " — Kavyaau^S-sacta, KM., p. 2. 

Pratibha kara^iani tasya vyutpafctistu vibhu^anaJi I 
3b|r9otpafefcikrdabbya.sa ityadyakavisaipkatha }| 


— ■Vagbba|alai|tkara, I. 8 , KM,, p, b. 
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earth and nourished by water/ It appears prima facie 
from the illustration that genius is held to be the cause 
of the real excellence of poetry, and culture and practice, the 
stimulating causes, or in other words, the favourable circum- 
stances of such birth of poetry. 

It will not take us far too afield if a reference is made to 
another view as to the ' outturn of poetry. In the tenth 
chapter of KSvyamImamsa, under the title of ‘ Kavicarya ' and 
‘Rajacarya,’ we, however, find quite a different but rather 
somewhat queer view as to the cause leading to the production 
of poetry. Raja5ekhara, who has elbowed out his place , in the 
history of Alamkara Literature more for his idiosyncratic 
peculiarities than for anything else, has made mention of a 
stanza where he enumerates some eight factors, namely, health, 
fancy, practice, devotion, words of the learned, profound scholar- 
ship, strong memory, and self-reliance, that make up the source 
of poetry.® Of these eight, however, some are to be taken as 
ordinary, others as extraordinary. But it must be, undeniably, 
admitted that such a determination of the cause of the creation 
of poetry on so whimsical a line, at once appears defective from 
the above points of view, discussed elaborately, and hence can- 
not have the approval of a man of common sense, not to apeak of 
one having a scientifically trained mind. 

So long in our aforesaid lengthy discussion, we have seen 
that a man to become a poet must have, first of all, the most 
essential requisite, namely, poetic imagination, besides other 
secondary qualifications which also are of considerable im- 
portance no doubt. Can a man to whom Fate hopelessly denies 

1 Pratibbaiva ^rutabhyasasabita kavitarp prati | 

HetnrmrdambusatQbaddha bijarnSrla latSmiva |( 

— Candraloka, 1.6, KSS., p. 4. 

2 Svasthyaip pratibbabbyaso bhaktirvidvatkatba babn^rutata 1 ' 

Smrfcidardbyamanirveda^ca matarostan kavitVasya (j " * ’ 

... '^Kavyamimainsa, G-OS.* p. 49* 
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poetic genius ever struggle successfully to be a poet? Notwith- 
standing the fact that inborn genius is not certainly capable of 
being attained by the efforts of men, however much they try, it is 
nevertheless maintained that the art of making poetry is not 
always impracticable in every case. Instances are not rare in 
the life of humanity to illustrate the dictum. 

The word ‘dhruva' in l)an(Jin (Kavyadar9a I, 104) may be 
interpreted to signify a universal predication with no possible 
exception. In the cases of lives of poets like Kalidasa^ and 
others, even though they were found to have no so-called innate 
genius (prahtanapratibha) they got thorough mastery over the 
art of poetry only through the serving of the Goddess of Learn- 
ing. So also other men of sheer industry and perseverance can 
be poets. Hence men must surely put forth earnest and per- 
sistent exertions. So the view — which establishes the fruitless- 
ness of attempts on the part of those pessimists who are void of 
actions, and who take their stand on such idle and silly 
analogies as the uselessness of oblations on a heap of ashes, of 
the rain on the deserts, of the song to one who has a defective 
organ of hearing and of the instructions to the dullards,^ and 
that the heron unlike the parrot can never be taught, thousands 
of efforts for the purpose are made even though — is thus set 
aside. Certainly try a man must, so that his efforts would 
surely be crowned with success. And what impels one to such 
an endeavour? Evidently fame serves as the beacon light. 
Eame, which, as Keats says, is the food that dead men eat, 
turns many a wise head and under its magic spell many try their 
hands' at verse-composition. - Such, attempts one rnust acknow- 
ledge as honest and an end in themselves. In poetic creation, 

1 Of. Devataparitosausadhadihetaka kaiidasadinamivaupadhiki (pralibha). 

„ ■ , Aiaiiikaratiia’ka,:KM. p. ,2,. 

2 Ayam bhasmani Iiomah syadiyam vrstirmarastbale 1 
Idama^ravane ganam yajjade ^astra^iksanam {{ 

■ ' ' —Quoted by S. K. Belyalkar in liis Kavyadar9a, p, 113, 
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indefatigable diligence is in request, while the untarnished and 
eternal fame of the great poets like Valmiki, Vyasa and others of 
hallowed memory will serve as the cynosure.^ Namisadhu, the 
Jam commentator on Rudrata, quotes a stanza which says that, 
as in this evanescent existence, everything else other than poetry; 
perishes, so the great have introduced the art of writing poetry 
for standing fame alone.® 

Dandin seems to have given a special stress on the leading 
factor, viz., the poet’s imagination. A man without the original 
endowment of the gift of genius, who can compose a stanza or 
two in a long course of time, cannot certainly have the appella- 
tion of a poet. So he uses, while determining the real source of 
true and genuine poetry, the word kavyasampadah (of the 
excellence of poetry), in clear contra-distinction to kdvyasya 
which means nothing more, of course, than ‘ of poetry ’ merely. 
There is a fine couplet in Kavyamimamsa,''* which has created a 
gradation in the realm of poetry, so to say, and which rightly 
characterises the authors of the real wealth of poetry (kdvya- 
sampadah) as unusually rare. In composing viuktakas,^ there 

^ Tadalamamalaip kartum kavyam yateta saraahito 

jagati sakale vyasadinam vilokya param ya(jah }| 

— Budrata’s Kavyalaipkara, 1.22, KM., p. 8*. 

3 Yata^ii k§anadkvainsini sambhave^smin kavyadrte’nyat ksayameti sarvam [ 

Ato mahadbliirya^ase sfcbiraya pravartitaK kavyakatbaprasangaljL j} 

— Quoted by Namisadhu in his Com. on Kavyalaipkara, p. 8. 

^ Muktake kavayo’nantah sahghate kavayab <?atam 1 
Mahaprabandhe tu kayireko dvau durlabhSstrayabi |j 

— Kayyamimaipsa, G-OS., p. ^41 

^ Muktaka is a single stanza complete in itself. The stanzas of Anjaru9ataka are 
instances of muktaka. In the Agnipurana, it is thus defined— 

Muktakah ^ioka evaikaQcaraatkarak^amab satam.. — 837 

— Trivedi in his notes on Prataparudraya^obhu^apa under * Kavyaprakarapa 

BSS. p. 22. ■ ■■■ ; - ■ ' ■ ■ r-- ■ '• ■- ' , ' 
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are endless poets, there is a hundred in sangJidtas,^ but in the 
composition of a mahdprahandJia, i.e-f -what is called ‘great work,’ 
there is found a poet or two : rarely do we find three in number. 

Aristotle, who may be looked upon as the father of Poetics 
in the West, traces the origin of poetry to two sources— ‘the 
instinct of imitation’ and ‘the instinct for harmony and rhythm,’ ^ 
Persons, he postulates, ‘starting with this natural gift develop 
by degrees their special aptitudes, till their rude improvisations 
give birth to poetry.’ Butcher in his preface to the first edition 
and in his essay II, makes the position of Aristotle clear, by 
explaining the term ‘imitation’ as used by him. The word ‘ imita- 
tion’ should not, however, be taken to mean a servile facsimile 
of the world of reality, ‘a want of creative freedom.’ Aristotle 
frees it from disparaging associations that clustered round the 
use of the word by Plato. The word in Aristotle means 
the imitation of the ideal, the transcript of the universal 
vision. What we are directly concerned with in Aristotle is 
whether he associates any element of culture and practice vrith 
the origin of poetry. The two fountain-heads of poetry adduced 
by him, are spoken of as instincts, and instincts, we know, are 
connate tendencies. Again he regards them as natural gifts or 
special aptitudes to distinguish them from what are acquired or 
oomcaonplace. The person, instinct with these gifts, develops or 
grows and Aristotle may implicitly suggest culture or practice as 
an impetus to such growth, but we shall grossly err if we take 
him to associate any idea of poetic parentage with either culture 
or practice. 

Let us attempt a synopsis of ideas about the requisites of a 
poet viewed from the angle of vision of the Sanskrit poeticians. 
The group of Sanskrit rhetoricians may happily be divided into 

1 Tatra kavirekamartliaiji vpttenaikena varijayafei kavye 1 
Safighatai^ sa nigadito Trndavanamegliadufcadi^ H 

Sangtotais what may be called ‘Iionger Poems’ dealing with a theme of the poet’s 

ipveution. r-Belvalkar. 

* Amtotle's Poetics, IV, Butcher’s Ed., p. 16 f. 
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two schools of thought-one old, the other new. Dandin who is 
at once the pioneer and one of the most erudite of his brother 
rhetoricians, holds that genius, culture and practice blend 
harmoniously and the progeny of such co-mixture is poetry. It 
is not, however, transparently clear if he consciously lays any 
special emphasis on genius inborn or gifted. Bajagekhara, who 
demands our attention by his quaint and queer ideas and who 
belongs at least by tendencies to the old school, if not chrono- 
logically, maintains that only gakti born of meditation and 
practice engenders poetry- With him, gakti is also however 
the common mother of poetry, as well as genius and culture. 
The new school is conspicuous by its departure from the dicta of 
the old without total antagonism against it. The marked 
difference between the two shows itself in the opinion of 
JagannStha, last but not least of the gifted rhetoricians 
of the new school. He attributes genius as the solitary and 
self-sufficient source of poetiy. Another outstanding figure of 
the same school is Mammata, who has followed Daudin and 
harped on the same chord with this apparent difference that he 
has denominated the pratihM of Da^tdin as gakti. 

Setting all the scholarly controversies at rest about the 
essentials that go to the making of a poet, which are in every age 
an apple of discord among the literary critics who fight, as Dr. 
Johnson says, * for fancied ills and airy good,’ we can hardly 
escape the inevitable conclusion that genius above all is the 
sole ingredient of poetry. The term* however, is as elusive for 
our attempt to define it as the man endowed with it baffles 
human standards to gauge him. It goes without saying that 
genius is never absolute. All excellences are comparative. 
Genius is excellence of an unusual degree. Man is, however, 
often mistaken in according the right place to the right tibing. Ben 
Jonson was pronounced to be the subtlest genius by his time, 
Wycherly had as much reputation as Dryden himself, Byron in 
verse-tales had practically ecliped "tott and the latter wisely 
withdrew himself from the field. But time, the unmistakable 
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connoisseur, has revealed otherwise. It does not prove, of 
course, that the above once honoured poets duped their respec- 
tive ages and reaped renown by jugglery. Quite the contrary. 
They had that genius, and genius certainly of shrewd 
perception of the subjects in which their respective ages were 
interested and consequent treatment of such themes in their 
works. Nor will it avail saying that they had no genius but 
the semblance of it, because even they had something in them 
which all aspire to but few achieve, which is genius. The ques- 
tion now arises — what distinguishes KalidSsa from Bhavabhuti 
or Shakespeare from Ben Jonson and each from the common 
man? Is Kalidasa or Shakespeare ‘of the same metal made’ 
varying only in degree or is there in each a faculty unmet any- 
where? Are we, in other words, to presume, that what 
Kalidasa or Shakespeare achieved with ease, could be achieved by 
another with greater diligence and wider studies or that each 
was destined to surprise the world by his unfathomable wisdom 
and unchallenged dramatic skill ? To answer this, reference 
must be made to the distinction that Walter Pater ^ has justly 
drawn between ‘good art’ and ‘great art.’ 

Good art is characterised by an integrity of interest and 
rouDidedness in execution. It is permeated by a sense of unity 
and a logical sequence of ideas which give the work an artistic 
finish and musical effect. This is due to the presence of what is 
called ‘ mind in style ’ which foresees the end in the beginning 
and Weaves the apparently heterogeneous elements into a 
homogeneity. Great art is good art and something more. The 
appeal of the great art is more in subject-matter than in its 
presentation. The great artist combines in him all that a good 
artist possesses with an ‘experiencing nature’ which unfolds 
more meaning than ordinary brain is capable of, feels the pulsa- 
tion of the universe, and twists language to his own peculiar 
purpose. To him the human heart with its intricate ways 
and. bye-ways unlocks itself, the world opens -up its dark 

^ Appreciations, DlssertatiioJi on St jle. 
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devious mysteries. He is, to use a phrase of Shakespeare, a 
God’s spy on earth. His appeal is, therefore, to what stirs the 
human race to thought and action, to what moves mankind to 
love and compassion, in a word, to the universal man. 

What Kalidasa or Shakespeare creates is great art. Lesser 
geniuses can at best hope to create good art. They can by 
culture and practice, purge much of the dross away. They can 
improve, can better themselves, can grow. But the barrier that 
separates them from the greatest geniuses is impassable by them, 
howsoever they may act up to that effect. The case with the 
man of the common run is still worse. He may luxuriously, even 
profitably, employ his hours in composing poems or dramas 
but the hope to attain the height of a master mind is as ludicrous 
in his case as the pigmy’s vain endeavour to become a giant. 
Nature belies it. His compositions can pass under the name of 
verses or poems but fall far short of poetry which is the effusion 
of a full heart which must unload itself in prophetic numbers 
or it will burst. It has never been, nor will ever be effected by 
a mechanical discipline or poetic education as some of the 
bigoted Sanskrit rhetoricians advocate. Men have never been 
tutored into poets by poeticians whose works are merely cautious 
generalisations from theirs. Were it so, why has there been no 
other Shakespeare on the English soil for all the alluring fame 
of his lofty heights or no other Kalidasa in India for all his 
enticing renown ? It does not follow, therefore, that genius 
needs no practice, no culture, that he need not pause, write, 
erase, rewrite, correct, amend, and finish. These he does, not 
in his attempt to create, but to excel, to refine, to improve and 
embellish. He handles his subjects with as much sedulous care 
as anyone else; only that what he accomplishes others merely 
fancy, what he intuitively presents others vainly waste hours 
to portray. Herein is the difference between the work of a poet 
and a poetaster, between a spontaneous verse and a studied 
verse, between a poem and poetry. Let us repeat ‘Poeta nascitur, 
non fit ’ — poets are born, not made. 




Philological Notes 

By 

ViDHUSHBKHAEA BhATTACHARYA 
Hani ho, Hamhho, Amlho 


In classical Sanskrit we have a word hatj^i ho. Its use is 
to be found also in Pkt. (Hemacandra, 2.227). It is used as a 
vocative particle corresponding to ‘ho !’ ‘hallo For example, 
ha'qh ho hrahmana ‘Hallo Brahmin !’ Undoubtedly this ham, ho is 
from ham bho (h<.s) employed in the same sense, hh of hho being 
changed to h as in Prakrit, and also in Sanskrit, owing to 
Prakritism, as from the original Yedic ^/grabh ‘ to take’ we have 
A/grah. This ham, (or ham) hhoih) is found not only in Skt. 
or Buddhist Skt. (DivyUvadana, 383.4,, 621.26 ; Mahdvastu, 
TIT . ^4.16, 215.1), but also in Pkt. (Surasundancana, 
Benares, XL 234), and in Pali (Jataka, !. 184, 495). In Pali we 
find also amhho in the same sense {Jataka, II. 3), the aspiration 
of h being lost. Now this ham bho is in its turn derived from 
aham hhoh in Skt. This phrase is used to draw one’s attention, as 
in the AhhijndnaHkuntala ed. Pischel, IV. 0.20, Durvasas 
presents himself in the hermitage addressing Sakuntala : ayam 
aham hhoh ‘Hallo, here I am !’ In ham ho, etc., ham is from 
aham the initial a being elided,^ as we have dhi from adhi, pi 
from api, va from am, etc.^ in Skt., and m from iva, pi 
or vi from api in Pali or Pkt. 

Hahje . 

In Sanskrit dramas in Prakrit portions we often come 
across a word as a vocative particle used .in addressing 

a female servant, V^hat does it really mean? Some of our 

1 According to the YI. X4S, ecfuals are addressed with the word hj 

iniddle-class men. ! ’ 
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lexicographers say that hanja is a word which means a 
kamja ‘girl.’ And from it in the vocative case the form 
is hanje. This meaning is supported from the Tibetan sources, 
as in the Tibetan version of the Nagananda {Klu kun tu 
dgah ha), a drama attributed to Sriharsa, hanje is translated 
(Tanjur, Mdo, khe, fols. 269'’, 1, 270®.5, etc.) by bu mo which 
in Sanskrit means kany a, or strictly in this vocative case kanye. 
But this translation has not its independent value, for the 
Tibetan translators simply follow Sanskrit as strictly as possible, 
and do not take any other thing into consideration. However, 
according to these lexicographers hanje is the vocative case of 
hahja. It is evident that being unable to account for hanje 
they were led to conceive a word /ia%a on which is based 
another v^oid kahjika in the same sense. But the fact is not 
so. Let us therefore try to find out an explanation, if possible. 

The word hanje is composed of two different words, Jiam 
and je. Here ham is from aham as we have already seen ; and je 
is a particle. The use of je is found both in Pali and Prakrit. But 
what does it mean ? Hemacandra says in his Prakrit grammar 
(2. 217) that it is used simply for fillingup a verse (pMapurana). 
Trivikrama (II. 1. 76) with Subhacandra (II. 1. 77) only 
repeats it. But originally it must have had a definite meaning 
which seems to have been forgotten even in Hemacandra’s time, 
^hat is it then ? 

We read the word in Pali in such sentences as the 
following : he je Kail (Majjhima Nikdya, I. 126) ‘ Hallo Kali 
(a maidservant) !’ kim je diva utthdsi (loc. cit.) ‘Hallo! why 
do you get up when it is a day ! ’ (meaning hereby that she should 
have got up early in the morning) ; hho je tmni anekavaratp 
mama santikam dgatd (Dhammapada Atthakathd, IV. 105) 
‘ Hallo ! you came to me more than once ’ (this is said to a 
maidservant) ; Visakha gives command to her maidservant 
(Vinaya Pitaka, I. 292) :: gaccha je drdmanh ‘ Hallo I go to the 
pleasure-garden.’ See also Vimdnavatthu Atthakathd, p. 187 
^sa ce je vihdre thapetvd vissaritarp). It is thus clear from the 
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Pali sources that je is not in fact simply for padapumm as say 
Hemaoandira and other Prakrit grammarians, for it is used 
in the above cases in prose. Hemacandra’s own example seems 
to be also in prose (2. 217). Is it then padapuraita ‘ completing 
a word ’ (enclitic) and not padapurana ? 

In Pkt. (Maharastri, Ardha-Magadhi, and Jaina-Maharastri) 
we have the use of one je (which becomes ji in Apabhraip^a, 
Hem. , 4. 220) ; but it has no connection whatsoever with je we 
are discussing ; for the former is originally from Skt. em 
‘ indeed,’ etc., and is always employed in that sense. See Pischel, 
§§ 150, 336. 

As we have seen above, it is clear from Pali that the particle 
je is used in the sense of courteous or polite address or politely 
drawing one’s attention. It is employed in addressing a maid- 
servant. Thus harn from aham as explained before together with_ 
je forms the word hanje. 

We have, however, not yet got into the real significance of 
the word je. In Sanskrit and specially in dramas a boy is affec- 
tionately addressed with the word jdta (Pkt. jada, jda) and a 
girl with fate (Pkt. fade, foe). It has become there a term of 
endearment. As for example, in the Uttararamacarita, IV, 
Kau^alya says to Lava : ayi jdta kathayitavyarn kathaya ‘0 my 
darling, say what should be said in the Abhijndna^akuntala, 
IV. 8. 3, G-autamI says to Sakuntala (in Pkt.l: jade eso de° 
guru matthido ^ ‘ 0 my darling, here is present your guru.’ The 
intervocal t being dropped this jdte (Pkt. jade) becomes jde and 
assumes the form je, the vowels a and e being changed 
into e. 

In Bengali a darling or beloved boy is often called jadu or 
jddu-mdni (the word maw literally means a ‘gem^,’ but here it 
implies ‘endearment’)- This jddu is undoubtedly from jdta, 
Pkt. jada. 

^ See also IV. 6, 20, 9, 2, Pischel selects the reading jada for jdde^ but on what 
grounds I do not feQpw. ‘ 
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The question naturally arises as to why jata and jata mean 
a ‘ hoy’ and a ‘ girl’ respectively. The reply is this In Skt. 
father is called fanaka and mother janani both meaning ‘-one 
who gives birth ’ from ^jan ‘ to be born.’ So it is quite natural 
that a son or a girl born from them should be called jata and jata 

Thill' as explained above is used also in Marathi as a 
particle of reverential address e.g., je deva. See Molesworth s 

Dictionary, Marathi and English. 

The word je in the form of ji as a respectful term corres- 
ponding to ‘ sir ’ or ‘madam,’ or simply as an honorific particle 
or enclitic is also found in other Indo-Aryan vernaculars 5 
Hindi* karo jl ‘ please do;’ turn vaha gae theyamlu 7 ha j% 
(or jl hi) ‘ Did you go there or not ?’ ‘Yes, sir;’ in Gujarati : 
ware mate pustak lavSo jl ‘ Please bring for me a book.’ 

Ge^ He ge 

In Magahl as well as in Bengali as spoken in the extreme 
north-west part of Bengal, that is, in the dialect of the district of 
Malda, a vocative particle, ge, is used in addressing a female; 
e a Uge‘ Hallo I what is it ? ’ Often he is put before it, as 
he ge Now this ge seems to have been derived from je we have 
discussed above. It' is a fact that jandg are interchangable; 
a 0 . from ^/garn , ' to go ’ we have jagma ‘ went ; and from 
y/ji ‘ to win ’ jiglsa ‘ desire to win.’ See Pischel, § 234. 

- De, He de 

In Pkt. there is a particle de (Hemacandra, 2.192; Siinha- 
raia XIH, 23; Trivikrama, II. !• 59; Subhacandra, II. I. 61). 
It is said that it is used for drawing one’s attention (sammaftM- 
karana). Gadadharabhatta says in his Tika on Hala’s Sattasal 
'{16, 48) that it is used in addressing one courteously or politely 
{sanunaya-samhodhane) , or (345). simply in addressing one 

. In ^ is not mentioned, nor is it seen that 

|| is to be used with reference only to a female. 
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This de is from je discussed above, j being changed into d 
as in the following cases : Skt Prasenajit, Pali Pasenadi; Skt. 
jighatsa, Pali dighacchd; Skt. jdjvalyate, Pali dadallate; Skt. 
fyotsm, Pali dosina. Again, Skt. jihva, Simhali diva; Skt. 
iejas, Simhali teda. 

In Bengali de with he before it is used as he de; e g , he de 
hdbhdtir jhl ‘ Hallo, the daughter of a woman begging for 
bread ! ’ In the following sentence it is used with reference to a 
maje : he de o nagaravasl ‘ 0 the inhabitant of the town.’ 

Han^e, Te 

The cerebralization of d is found quite frequently in Pkt. 
and Indo- Aryan vernaculars; e.g., Skt. damsa, Pkt. darrisa, 
Bengali cls^. According to this rule de becomes (5?e. Now just 
like hanje with hani from aharp, before this 4e we have hande 
which is used exactly in the sense of hanje . Our lexicographers 
have, however, a word han4d the vocative case o' which is 
hande. 

Now de being voiceless becomes te, and as such is used 
just in the meaning of je in addressing a female, and this is 
found in Bengali in the districts of Burdwan, Birbhum, Murshi- 
dabad, and Malda; e.g., cal te jdi ‘Hallo ! let us go;’ ki te 
‘ Hallo ! what is it?’ 
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CHAPTEE I 
Santal Eeligion. 

The proper analysis of the religion of the Santals is as diffi- 
cult as necessary for the history of succession of religious ideas 
in India and perhaps in the whole world. If there is any cul- 
ture which still carries on the impress of the underlying philo- 
sophic speculation and order of thought that was widespread in 
India prior to the rise of the Dravidian culture, it was very likely 
the belief and social order of the Pre-Dravidian Santals. The 
Santals lying on the very tract of the Aryan, over-flooding Northern 
India (in fact very near the sacred triangular spot between Bena- 
res, Eajgir and Gaya, which witnessed the phenomenal Upanisha- 
dic speculation of the days of Janak and the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism), could not but have been influenced by these and in 
their turn must have considerably left their mark on the folk- 
culture of Northern India. So in the pre-Aryan and pre-Dravi- 
dian culture of India, the Santals rather than the Mundas or 
Hos of Chota-Nagpur stand in the limelight. Similarly, their 
contact with Dravidian culture, which at one time was not at all 
confined to Southern India, is well proved from their neighbours, 
the Malers, who in language along with the Chota-Nagpur Oraons 
speak a Dravidian tongue. ' 
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In the study of the hypothetical development of religious 
ideas, the Santals figure prominently in the scheme of evolution. 
Thus Glodd cites them as an example of beliefs preceding ani- 
mism. He says : 

‘ This is very interesting considering the sway of the idea of 
impersonal universal spirit or mana so widely prevalent amongst 
the Austric-speaking people of which the Santals are a western 
peripheral branch. It is a subject for future enquiry, whether 
there had been any influence of Vedic or TJpanishadic specu- 
lations of the universal supreme energy carried by these people in 
the migration eastward. There is a calling back of the shade 
of the departed common amongst these pre-Dravidian tribes 
of ChSta-Nagpur which recalls the Vedic passages (Rigveda, 
MandallO).’ , 

The enquiries of Pater W. Schmidt, probably inspired by the 
subconscious Christian idea of an early revelation to primitive 
man of the idea of a supreme personal god, have led to the find- 
ing of many instances of the primitive high-god in the first 
cultural strata of food-gatherers. The Santals fall in the cate- 
gory of the primary or secondary cultural strata in the scheme 
of Pater Schmidt. The idea of a supreme being or a personal 
high-god is well known amongst the primitive tribes of Central 
Provinces, Chota-Nagpur and Assam. Thus according to Dalton, 
he is called Bero by the Kharias, Ote Boram or Sing Bonga by 
the Hos, Dula Deh or Pharsi Pen by the Gonds, Bura Penu or 
Bela Penu by the Khonds. In Assam, he is known as the 
Father by the Abors, as old bearded Eishi Salgong residing in 
heaven by the Garos, as the creator Pa-thian amongst the Kukis 
and the great god Arnam Kethe amongst the Mikirs. The en- 
quiries of Sir James Frazer in his “ Worship of Nature ” have 
led him to cite most of the Chota-Nagpur tribes as devotees of 
the Sun god as the supreme being. Eai Bahadur S. C. Roy 
thus has analysed the Dharmes or Biri Bela of the Oraons as 
Sun god. Similarly, according to him, the Ber Pitiaox Ber 
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Ghichha of the Malers is the Sun god and so also is the Bhaga- 
van of the Korwas. The Bura Perm of the Khonds is also the 
God of light. 

Coming now to the Santals we find almost all the authorities 
agreeing in conceding to them the idea of a supreme being. 
But there is a great diversity of opinion as to what he is called. 
According to Dalton (p. 213), he is Sing Bonga amongst the 
Santals of Ghota-Nagpur. Easley (Appendix VII, p. 446, People 
of India), on the authority of Skrefsurd, says that the supreme 
deity is called Thakur. E. G. Man, working in Orissa about fifty 
years ago, gives (Santhal and Santhalia, Chapter VI) the name 
of the supreme being of the Santals as Ghando or Ghando Bonga. 
Bompass (p. 402, Folklore of the Santal Parganas) in one 
of his folklores describes that Thakur Baha had made everything 
very convenient for mankind, etc. Eev. Bodding, who is the 
most recent and exhaustive worker on Santal beliefs and customs 
specially in the Mohulpaharia area in Santal Parganas, gives the 
name as Gando, ‘the creator, the only one who gives and 
restores life’ {Studies in Santal Medicine and Gonnected 
Folklore). Bodding further says that this name is often con- 
founded with Cando the Sun. My own personal enquiries in the 
villages in Katikund within Dumka Damin and in the village on 
the base of the Zalway Hill, in Deoghar Sub-division, in the year 
1932, elicited the information that the general name for God is 
Kando and the name for the Sun in that area is Sin Kando and 
for the moon is Ninda Kando. 

The Santal lives in harmony with the surroundings, having 
no temple and stooping to no idol made by his hand for the 
purpose of worship. It may be said as a child of nature living in 
rapport with all its surroundings, the hill, the dale, the spring 
or the grove are the objects of his reverential fear. They are the 
abodes of a supreme supernatural energy or the departmental 
spirits or the bongas. The bongas are friendly beings at times, 
but most often mischievous and naughty elves playing mischiev- 
ous pranks with men, bringing them trouble and causing misery 
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at times. These hongas are supposed at times to harass 
humanity, to eat people (as the Santals express it) because they 
are hungry, displeased, hurt or envious, and this eating is the 
devouring of health and substance of the person exposed to the 
displeasure of the spirits. These spirits may further be used by, 
or themselves use, the witches as medium. 

Thus in religion proper the main attitude of Santa! society, 
towards the supernatural, is one of reverential fear in the presence 
of certain mysterious supernatural powers and beings and depen- 
dence on and propitiation to and prayerful submission to them, 
and the result expected is the averting of the ill-will and securing 
the good-will of the supernatural beings and good luck to man in 
crops and cattle, health and progeny. 

The Santal religion is also not a little concerned with ances- 
tral and certain other disembodied souls and Nature-spirits and 
deities. The rites employed to establish relations with them are 
mainly supplications and prayers, offerings of sacrifices and the 
ceremonial sharing of sacrificial food besides certain special 
observances and taboos. 

The Santals believe that the supernatural influence is not 
often inimical and evil. Their idea is that there is no possibility 
of malevolent influence being turned to a benevolent or good one, 
the only practical question for them is how to stop it and, in the 
case of witches, how to stop and punish it. Bong as and witches 
know how to do evil to people but more often than not also how 
to do them good. 

The Santal religion in its social aspect is essentially a tribal 
matter and has helped to strenghthen the social unity and 
quickened the sense of social responsibility and his concept of 
righteousness is bound up with his social or tribal consciousness. 
As the Santal society has not yet got much beyond a limited tribal 
consciousness, his conception of righteousness is not concerned 
with the essential or absolute standard of rightness of things. 

One of the aspects of Santal religion which could be more 
observed to-day in the social side rather than any religious belief 
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and ceremonial, is the definite association of some of the exoga- 
mous clans and sub-clans with names of plants, trees and some 
animals, generally termed as totemism. Thus of the total of 
twelve clans nine are totemic and of the seventy-four sub-clans 
twenty-two are totemic, which are as follows : — 


Olans. 

Totems. 

Clans. 

Totems. 

Besra 

Hawk 

Hasdak 

Wild-goose 

Hembram 

Betel-palm 

Marndi 

Grass 

Murmu 

Nilgai 

Saren 

Const eilatiou 
Pleiades 

Pauria 

Bedea 

Pigeon 

Sheep 

Chore 

Lizard 

Sub-clans, 

Totems. 

Sub-clans. 

Totems. 

Kahu 

Crow 

Kara 

Bufialo 

Chilbindha 

Eagle-slayer 

Jihu 

Bird 

Gua 

Areca-nut 

Kachua 

Tortoise 

Nag 

Cobra 

Somal 

Deer 

Buru-birit 

Hill 

Kekra 

Crab 

Eoht 

Panjaun tree 

Boar 

Fish 

Ganr 

Fort 

Hand! 

Earthen-vessel 

Sikiya 

Chain 

Barchi 

Spear-men 

Munda or 
Badar 

Dense Jungle 

Sidup 

Bundle of Straw 

Agaria 

Lab 

Boh-Lutur 

Charcoal-burner 

Bake meat in a 
leaf platter. 

Ear-pierced 

Dantela 

Breed pigs with 
large tusks for 
sacrificial pur- 
poses. 
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None of these appear to be associated with the idea of 
culture heroes as amongst the Amerindians. The folk-lore shows 
indeed some stories centering round the plants (betel-palm, 
Panjaun tree,- Sabai grass) and animals (tiger, jackal, leopard, 
crab). Besides these some of the clans’ names centre round 
industrial objects and articles of usefulness such as chain, 
Earthen vessel, etc. These would be more in line with a belief 
in objects possessing mana and venerated as such and gradually 
getting associated with exogamous sub-divisions who might have 
had a hand in the invention or diffusion of those useful objects. 
There is no seasonal recurring ceremonial round these objects 
meant for the preservation or propagation of the animals or 
plants venerated as ancestors as in Australia. There is indeed 
some taboo to the use by the particular sub-clan of the plant and 
animal venerated as its ancestor. The animal and plant thus 
venerated are taboo to the clans ; none can hunt it, nor can they 
partake of its flesh. But for the observation of this taboo the 
Santals are in no sense plant and animal worshippers. It seems 
that their idea of bongas inhabiting all creeks and corners of 
nature, have been extended only to the region of certain animals 
and plants. In the folklore the bongas are generally represented 
as using seats of hooded cobra and certain serpents are naturally 
venerated as clan-ancestors ; on the other hand, the common 
water-snake (Dhamna) is eaten by almost all the Santals. Of 
the animals not eaten by ^the Santals all are not associated 
with clan-names such as the Erog, Gibbon, Elephant, 
Dog, etc. 

If the religion of the Santals may thus be described as 
veneration of a Supreme Being and reverential awe or fear of 
certain good or evil spirits surrounding him, his practical life 
may be said to centre round certain other pseudo-scientific or 
magical rites and ceremonies. He is constantly trying to dodge, 
control or press into service the innumerable mischievous spirits 
(bongas, etc.) and forces (tejo, etc.) that bring all the misery 
and disaster in life. 
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Thus in magic the attitude of the Santal is mainly one of 
defiance of control and domination over unseen mysterious po-wers 
and the result intended is the expulsion of evil or compulsion of 
natural or supernatural forces and powers in the production of 
desired favourable conditions or results. The Santal magic 
referred to above, is primarily concerned with mysterious imper- 
sonal forces and powers residing mostly in natural or artificial 
objects and the instruments employed in dealing with them 
are principally charms and spells, adjurations and incantations 
as also certain traditional observances and taboos. 

As has been beautifully and lucidly explained by Mr. Eoy 
in the case of the Oraons, the Santal attitude to religion 
and magic is not mutually exclusive but complementary and 
supplementary. His magical practices are the result or part 
of his science and constitute his applied pseudo-science.. They 
never crowd out those simple religious rites of veneration to 
and propitiation of the mysterious author of our being. But 
whereas in daily affairs of life of the civilized man the 
scientific physician is at hand, the Santal, like other primitive 
people, has recourse to his Medicine-man and Bonga-doctor. 
These latter come with their knowledge of herbs as well as the 
mysterious processes of evil caused by malevolent natural or 
human agencies and profess to cure the Santal of his daily 
ailments and afflictions. Thus the magic ritualism is the 
speciality of Santal society and centre of the individual’s life, 
whereas the religious ceremonials are more or less communal 
group affairs. The complicated cross section of the Santal belief 
would be well studied in the functional differentiation of the 
communal priest, the Ato naeke, his assistant, Kudam naeke, 
and Dehri (hunt-priest), the herbalist medicine-man, the Bonga- 
doctor or Ojha and the witch-detector or Jan- guru. 

Different Types of Religious Functionaries, 
Medicine-men, etc. 

Amongst the Santals working in the Daminiko area where 
they are closely concentrated, it was curious to notice many 
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functionaries named as OjJia, Janguru, Kamruguru, Rdranic, 
Ato-Nailce, Kudam-Naike and. Dehri. The Santal carefully 
draws a distinction between the officers of his social 
ceremonials, the high priests of the community and the specialists 
who may be described in modern terms as the practising phy- 
sicians and the mental disease experts, the last of course not 
being psychopathists but masters of spiritualist seances. The 
sorcerer who practises evil eye and witchcraft is also sharply 
distinguished. 

Studying the other allied tribes near by we find mostly a 
distinction between the social functionary in charge of religious 
festivals sharply distinguished from the spirit-doctor generally 
possessing second sight. The term for the priest is Ndyd 
amongst the Birhors and Pahan amongst the Mundas and 
Oraons. The word Ndyd as also Ndike may have some 
connection with the Hindi word iVayaA: or leader, a term often 
used in the old Hindu army for lieutenants. Mr. Roy shows 
the Birhor Naya in a plate as Rdjd or chief, ^ similarly, the word 
Pahan may be equated vnth Hindi Pmdhan or chief. These 
indicate the power of the religious functionary in the state. It 
cannot be said, at least from the study of the Ohota-Nagpur tribes 
as well as those of Assam, that the medicine-man developed into 
the king, for in both the areas we find the temporal chief superior 
in authority to the ecclesiastic functionary. But the terms them- 
selves show that the religious functionary is given a considerable 
recognition in temporal status. It is possible Hindu missionaries 
in bygone days might have exercised temporal and spiritual 
authority from which these tribes again recovered, re-establishing 
their own indigenous superiority of their secular chief or headman. 

The term for the spirit-doctor with second sight is 
Mati with most of the primitive tribes of Chota-Nagpur. The 
Mundas, the Birhors and the Oraons all call their spirit-doctor 
Mati, the Hos of Seraikella call him Ojha.^ The Santal term ojha 

1 S. C. Boy’s The Birhow, p. 840, Plate XXVm. 

A* Chatterjee and T- Pas, Hos of Seraikella, Part I, p. 28. 
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has rightly beea objected toby Rev. P.O. Boddingas a Hindi loan 
word derived from Upadhyaya.^ But we think he goes too far 
when he says that the whole system of OJhaism is derived from 
the Hindus. Similar practices in Hindu society may be some- 
times detected in the lowest strata and also under even the 
mystic Tantric ritual. They have been always branded in Hindu 
scriptures as practices of the lowest order, a sort of getting 
power over ghosts, pisdches and hhuts. The Gita^ calls the 
worshippers of the prets and hhuts as tdmasic. Thus they are 
to be looked upon as survival of a pre-Dravidian stage of culture 
in Hindu Society. Prom the widespread occurrence of the 
word Mati it would seem that the Santals have lost their own 
original term and adopted a Hindi loan word as they possibly did 
in the case of the word for the supreme being, Thakur. 
The tendency to change the name can be traced amongst the 
Oraons due to a recent semi-Hindu and semi-aboriginal religieus 
revival movement known as the Bhagat, comparable to the sinailar 
Kharwar movement amongst the Santals. The Mati is cedled 
Bhagat as the most dignified term for a Baisnab devotee. A change 
of outlook has also taken place in making the spirits nu longer 
malevolent and the aspect of mercy and grace under Baisnab 
influence have been emphasised, comparable to the changing 
of many of the pagan gods of Europe into Roman Catholic patron 
saints. 

Hunting being one of the most absorbing occupation of all 
these tribes a special functionary for hunting occasions is quite 
natural. Amongst the Santals the Dehri still maintains his own ; 
amongst the Birhors the Diguar or Kotowdr has sunk to the 
position of an assistant to the priest 'Nayd. 


1 Eev. P. 0 BSdding, Studies in Santal Disease and Connected Folklore, Part I. 
3 Chapter 17, Verse No. 4 : ^ : 

tfpwr spti; « 


2 
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(a) Baranic of Herb-Doctor. 

In his individual ailments the Santal recognises the disease 
to be due to either of the three causes as mentioned by Dr. 
Clements/ such as 

1. Natural causes, 

2. Human agencies, 

3. Supernatural agencies. 

Naturally different functionaries are called upon to remedy the 
different items. 

The man called upon to treat the diseases due to natural 
causes is the Baranic who comes nearest to our modern practis- 
ing physician. He is a master of many herbs and simples. 
Like the modern physician he has faith in his drugs and 
herbs and looks askance on the practices of the spirit doctor 
or Ojha and his hocus-pocus. He learns his trade as an appren- 
tice to an old practising Baranic who jealously guards the secrets 
of his herbs and prescriptions. They say that their knowledge is 
derived mostly by observation of animals attacked with disease and 
the way these cure themselves. He folllows the diseased animal 
in the jungle and marks the herbs or roots. Prom the encyclo- 
paedic list of prescriptions collected by Eev. P. 0. Bodding and 
Mrs. Bodding, M.B., one would infer that the Santal medical 
treatment has not been entirely conservative. There are indeed 
several items which could be taken as survival of primitive pre- 
scriptions such as the use of animal refuse or insect preparation, 
reminding us of the cauldron of Macbeth’s witches. But the 
majority comprises of herbs and sometimes also minerals, leading 
one to suspect strongly the influence of Hindu indigeneous 
Kaviraji treatment which had been universally adopted (ancient 
Hindu medicinal treatises having been translated into Arabic and 

1 Forrest B. Clement’s Primitive Concepts of Disease, University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, p» 186, Volume 32, No. 2, pp* 186, 
252, year 1932. 
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passed through it into mediaeval European pharmacopoeia) . Thus 
for instance the use of Rasa-Sindur is distinctly Hindu, the 
word Rasa being the old Hindu word for a form of preparation 
of mercury. Similarly, some names such as Kdbdbchini or 
tobacco-water show post-Mahomedan adoption. 

It may be mentioned here that there is a seasonal ceremonial 
called Eanfflgiao for the vitalising or blessing of medicinal plants 
in general, at the time of the autumnal Dasai parah. This has no 
reference to any special ingredients but increases the effectiveness 
of medicine in general. There are certain instructions given as 
to the time and mode. 

The method of diagnosis, generally followed, is by feeling 
the pulse as amongst the Hindu Kavirajes. 

(b) Tejo Theory. 

The Santal calls in the Earawic for diseases due to natural 
causes. But he also has a theory of disease which in his scienti- 
fic viewpoint is as natural a cause as infection caused by 
bacteria. But we can look upon it as an agency which is natural 
and yet supernatural and sometimes also diffused with human 
agency. According to them diseases would be caused by a tejo 
which may be large or very microscopic. These tejos are located 
in different parts of the body, some at the root of the nose and 
some at different parts of the body. Eev. Bodding gives a 
detailed description of this theory,^ where he describes how 
there is a belief of tejo causing leprosy or hydrophobia, etc., 
how these tejos enter the body through food, etc. The tejo 
germs are often believed to be collected by witches for spreading 
disease amongst people. In the first place naturally the 
herbalist tries his drugs but this failing the witch-doctor is called. 

The Tejo theory of disease falls in line with what Dr. 

1 Rev. P. 0. BSdding, Studies in Santal Disearse and Connected Folklore, Part I, 
pp, 6-8. Memoirs of the A. S. B., Voi. X, No. 1, pp. 1-132. 
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Ofemeiits * calls disease-object intrusion. Dr. Clements in his 
study has apparently left out (at least he has not specifically men- 
tioned) the important pre-Dravidian tribes of Ohota-Nagpur 
such as Santals, Hos, Mundas, etc., and thus in his distribution 
map No. 2 this portion of India is not shaded as it ought to have 
been. He has shown this idea to be almost universal in the 
New World and extended up to Siberia. Another area is shown 
in South-Eastern Asia and the Santal under consideration would 
show a continuous distribution of this from Chota-Nagpur to the 
Pacific area. Other centres in Europe, Western Asia and Africa 
are recorded as being capable of tentative connections with the 
area of the Santal and South-Eastern Asia. The tejo concept 
of the Santal is identical with the disease-object intrusion 
concept in other areas. According to Dr. Clements (to whom the 
Santal area is unknown) “ the criterion is the actual presence 
in the body of a tangible, supposedly pathogenic substance. 
Now although the exact nature of this substance varies con- 
siderably, such variation is quite haphazard. That is to say, 
there is no regional differentiation, the most common intruders 
being small pebbles, bits of leather, sticks, little bones, hairs, 
coagulated blood, insects, and even small animals.” ® The 
idea of dental diseases due to worms in the teeth is not only 
known in the Santal area but is common in Bengal and perhaps 
other parts of India, and is treated in India generally by wander- 
ing gypsies called ‘Bedia’ who might have been a distributing 
agency of this idea in other parts of the Old World. The 
distribution of the disease-object intrusion concepts in South- 
Eastern Asia, and perhaps in Western Asia also, may be center- 
ed in India if we take the whole as a continuous area of which 
information has not been collected from some parts of Persia, 
The old Hindu theory of fever (Jvara) is that it is brought 
about by an intruding disease-demon (Jvarasur) which finds its 

^ Dr. Olements, p. 209, 

2 Dr. i*. B. ClMentsi p. 911. 
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way into the body of the afflicted through a disease-object . Could it 
be suggested that the disease-object intrusion idea was taken up 
by the Hindus from an earlier surviving primitive concept and 
incorporated into the systematized medical treatment through 
which it diffused to Western Asia on the one hand and Indonesia on 
the other ? More knowledge of Chinese and Indian mutual 
influences on the medical systems of both countries might bridge 
the gulf between the areas of South-Eastern Asia and Ainu- 
Sibero- American zone. 

(c) Spirit Intrusion and Witchery. 

There is a strong belief almost universal amongst the Santals 
that disease is also caused by the presence in the body of a ma- 
levolent bowpa, i. e., evil spirit, ghost or demon. Dr. Clements 
has drawn rightly a distinction between a spirit intrusion and 
spirit possession.^ Amongst the Santals the most respected 
person would be the Ojha who would work for good, being 
‘ possessed ’ by a spirit. Whereas all the evils and secrecies are 
due in their belief to the intrusion of the hong as, often worked to 
that effect by that most hated and feared human set, the dains or 
witches. It is further curious to observe how the concepts of 
sorcery, breach of taboo, and bonga-intrusion have become close- 
ly interwoven with each other in Santal thought. The spirit or 
bonga-intrusion is generally aided by the human agency of the 
sorceress — but the witch of the intruding malevolent honga 
would be powerless to offend unless the victim had committed 
some breach of taboo. The witch-doctor who is called in aid 
of the diseased, first of all enquires carefully about the conduct 
of the patient so as to find out the nature of the breach of the 
taboo which has enabled the evil bonga to intrude and then with 
the help of expiatory rites and superior spirit-aid he drives 
away the intruding evil bonga. 


1 Dr. Clements, op, cit,^ pp, 216-225. 
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Spirit intrusion, according to Dr. Glements, is probably 
considerably later than disease-object intrusion and bad undergone 
considerable diffusion before the full Neolithic period of Western 
A sia. Clements has further shown that belief in disease causing 
sorcery is distributed to the ends of the earth. It is of almost 
universal occurrence in the Old World and extends from the 
north to the south even in the New World. The basic idea has 
been suggested to be possibly due to the“ Elementargedanken ” 
of Bastian. 

The" mechanism of sorcery in the area is either by magic 
as amongst the Andamanese or by shooting a magic bow or 
‘ han ’ into the victim or extracting some internal parts of the 
victim as amongst the Australians. 

Sorcery in the Santal area, according to Bompass, is practised 
by forms of magic as amongst the Andamanese.^ The District 
Gazetteer records how the witches draw the picture of a person 
to be harmed and the image is then maltreated or symbolically 
killed by the process of imitative magic. They also would, 
bury tufts of hair with vermilion or dndur which being in 
contact with the victim’s body are subjected to a process of con- 
tagious magic and the victim is expected to fall ill.® 

Similarly, on the authority of Bompass, we know that super- 
natural agencies or malevolent hongas are directed by vitches 
to kill a man on a certain day, or the witches bring about mis- 
fortune on other men by ordering their honga husband to do so 
and nagging them on till they commit mischief. Amongst the 
Birhors Mr. Eoy records how the familiar spirit is directed 
towards the victim’s house towards which she threw some rice. 
The Oraon modus operandi of witchery as recorded so fully by 
Mr. Eoy brings this area more in line with Australian practices. 
The employment of the magic arrow or ‘ ban ’ is a belief widely 
distributed in North-Eastern India. The magical extrac- 
tion of the victim’s vital organs which among the Australians 


^ Bompass, Folklore of tke Santal Parganas, p. 429,. 

2 Bengal District Q-azetteer (Santal Parganas), p. 123, 
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is the kidney fat, is amongst the Oraons believed to be the 
heart, whilst amongst the Santals it is supposed to be the liver 
as our informant told us. Bompass also records an incident 
where a witch was surprised while extracting the liver from a 
body in order to eat it. ^ 

Witchery through the evil eye is a belief rampant not only 
amongst the Santals but amongst other more cultured peoples 
of North-East India. It is also found amongst the Birhors, 
Hos and Oraons. 

It is curious to observe how, though the Oraons have both 
male and female wizards and witches, the Santals ascribe this evil 
only to women. Their tradition, as recorded by Bompass, fuUy 
brings it out ^ — 

“ Once upon a time Marang Burn (principal deity) decided 
that he would teach men witchcraft. In those days there was 
a place at which men used to assemble to meet Marang Burn and 
hold council with him, but they only heard his voice and never 
saw his face. One day at the assembly when they met Marang 
Burn be told them to come to him in their best and cleanest clothes 
for he would teach them witchcraft. All then went home and 
told their wives to wash their clothes well against the fixed day 
as they were going to Marang Burn to learn witchcraft. All 
the women made a plot to learn it by making their husbands 
drunk on the appointed day and they then wearing the dress of 
the males went off to Marang Bum to learn witchcraft in place of 
their husbands. They then went to Marang Burn but Marang 
Burn did not detect the imposture and taught them witchcraft. 
After their return however their husbands came back to their 
senses and they at once went to Marang Burn to learn witch- 
craft. Marang Burn said ‘ I taught it all to you this morning, 
what makes you come again.’ They were astonished at this 
md protested that they had not been to him at all that morning. 

^ G. H. Bompass, op, citf p. 421. 

2 G. H. Bompass, op, cit, p. 422. 
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Marang Buru said, ‘ Then you must have told your wives 
what I forbade you.’ They gave an answer in the affirmative. 
Marang Buru then taught the science of Ojhaism and Jan in 
order that they might have some advantage over their wives, 
and be able to overawe them. This is why only women are 
witches and men are Ojhas and Jan-gurus.” 

Women, who are witches, of several neighbouring villages 
meet under some trees on a secluded place at some distance from 
human habitation generally on a Sunday at dead of night of a new 
moon. There, it is said, they strip themselves of their clothes 
and wear only the fringes of old brooms made of wild grass sus- 
pended from a girdle round their waists. Thus arranged the 
naked women hold the witches’ dance. They have their peculiar 
secret songs and mantras, perform sacrifices and also try 
to kill people by magic very much in the same way as the 
old witches of Europe. It is particularly on the night of 
Amawasa (new moon), in the month of Kartic that these witches’ 
dances are celebrated with special eclat. Large companies of 
witches, it is said, move about that night and people are afraid of 
stirring out of their houses at a late hour that night. New girls 
are initiated on that night into the mysteries of witchcraft. 
When girls are initiated into witchcraft they are taken away 
by force, and are taken to all the most powerful bongas in suc- 
cession, and taught to invoke them. They are also taught 
mantras and songs and by degrees they cease to be afraid. The 
beginner is made to come out of the house with a lamp in her 
hand and a broom tied round her waist. She is then conducted 
to the great bongas, one of whom approves of her and when all 
have agreed she is married to that bonga. After this she can 
also marry a man in the usual way. When the girl has learnt 
everything she is made to take her Sid~atang (degree) by sup- 
posedly taking out a man’s liver and cooking it with rice in a 
new pot ; then she and the young woman who is initiating 
her, eat the feast together ; a woman who has eaten one such 
stew is said to be completely ptfoficient and can never forget what 
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she has learnt. If any girl refuses to take the final step 
and will not eat human flesh she is caused to turn mad or 
commit suicide. Those however who have once eaten human 
flesh acquire a craving for it. 

Should any outsider happen to come their way during these 
dances and sacrifices, the stranger is challenged and if he be found 
to be a mere wayfarer and not an inquisitive spy, he is warned 
on pain of death not to speak to any one of what he may have 
seen or heard. On his promising not to utter a word about it 
he is permitted to depart. Should he prove faithless, it is said, 
he is sure to be killed by magic. We are citing below a 
story about this from Bompass {Folklore of the Santal 
Parganas). 

In the village of Mohulpahari there was a youth named 
Jebra. One night when he was coming back very late he met 
with a crowd of witches standing under a hollow Mowah tree. 

He managed to struggle free and run off. Two days after 
this those witches caused him to fall from a tree and breat his 
arm. Ojhas failed to cure him. The arm stiffened and maggots 
formed and in a few days Jebra became speechless and 
died. 

How strong the belief of witchery amongst the Santals is 
even to-day could be easily judged from the following case of 
actual witch-murder reminding us of England and Europe a 
few centuries ago, . i- 

A Santal of the name of Mangal Soren of the . village of 
Bijaipur, in the district of Santal Parganas, murdered a 
Santali woman of the name of Gaura Murmu believing her to 
be a witch who had caused the death of Eajam, a Santali, 
through her witchcraft. The case was heard at the Patna High 
Court by Justices Culwant Sahay and Sir T. S. Macpherson 
on 5th January 1933. He (Mangal Soren) was convicted and 
sentenced to death.^ 

1 Beported in a Oalentta daily paper, Amriia Bazar Patrifto, 7th J anuary, 1933. 
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Spieit Doctoe— the Santal Ojha. 

A type of Shamanism is present in full swing amongst the 
Santals though the authority of the headman is always strong 
and respect ed. The Shamans amongst the Santals have degene- 
rated into mere physicians with higher types of knowledge which 
in their theory entails communication and, partly, control of the 
supernatural world. Thus when the herbal doctor fails, men 
with knowledge of divination and favoured by bongas are called 
in. There is no female Shaman as the female with supernatur- 
al power is always looked upon as wicked, malevolent and 
persecuted, as witches. So it is to pit his higher knowledge 
against the wicked machinations of the witches that the Jan 
guru or ojhas are called who thus are important social function- 
aries curing individuals of their constant depression due to fear 
of sorcery and the evil eye or acting as village mental 
sanitation oflBcials. Thus these Santal medicine-men, soothsayers 
and masters of incantations have to work hand in hand with 
the chiefs. 

The name ojjia, which the Santal uses, is not a Santal word ; 
it is a Hindi word, used for diviner, enchanter, sorcerer, 
magician, etc. . The word is derived from Sanskrit. The Santal 
has borrowed this word from the Hindi-speaking people. 
Eev. P. 0. Bodding is of opinion that the Santal has adopted 
this exorcism from the Hindi-speaking people. His argument 
in favour of it is that the work of a Santal ojha in nature 
partly resembles that of the Hindu ojha and the special 
bongas invoked by the Santal ojhas all have names of Hindu 
origin in addition to their special bongas. But a tribe which 
believes so much in spirits (both malevolent and benevolent) 
must have some method of propitiation of those spirits as is 
usual among almost all the primitive tribes of the world. 

The ojha is also a physician. The difference between the herbal 
doctors and the ojha lies in the fact that the former gives only 
medicine whilst the latter in addition to giving medicine will try 
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to drive away the disease by magie incantations, etc., by the. 
assistance of his special hongas whom he knows how to force to • 
work. The of/ia also professes to know how to find out and deal 
with the possible supernatural powers at work. 

The ojha first feels the pulse, ^ sees the tongue of the patient 
and after having diagnosed the case he tries to drive away the 
complaint by uttering magical formulas or singing jharui songs 
over the patient. These mantras and fkam's differ in every 
disease.® After uttering the mantras the ojha blows over the 
patient commencing at the head and finishing downwards and 
towards the back. When the mantras or jfiaruis or both have 
no effect, as they naturally never have in cases of disease, the next 
thing the ojha will do is to call for Sal leaves and a little mustard 
oil (which the Santals call Sunumbonga, lit. oil offering) . With 
these he verifies the correctness of his diagnosis, arrived at by 
feeling the pulse, seeing the tongue, etc. Having done this he 
then gives necessary instructions as regards food and treatment 
and himself brings or orders for the ingredients wanted for 
the medicine to be given. The ojha is very particular not to 
divulge the secrets of his profession. Once in the Sundar Pahar^ 
village within Godda Danin in Santal Parganas a little boy was ill. 
The ojha of that village was called by the father of that little boy to 
see and give him necessary medicine. He brought the root of a tree 
from the jungle and gave the little, boy the juice of that root as a 
cure. I asked the ojha the name of the tree but he never divulged 
the name of the ingredients of his medicines to me inspite 
of my repeated request. If the patient is not cured they call in,, 
some other more competent ojha from another distant village. 
Sometimes the ojha takes another means to detect the disease 
and the name of the honga who is making the mischief. This , 

^ According’ to tbeir idea if tbe pulse cooaes towards the thumb or index finger it is a 
sign that orak bongas (house bongos} are hungry. If the pulse comes towards the middle 
finger the abge bongas (tutelary bongas) are hungry* if towards the ring or little finger a 
bong a of the field or outskirts is at work. ' , 

^ Bev. P. O. BSdding, op. ctf.,.pp. 1-82. 
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the ojha does by means of a twig of Sirom broom and drawing 
certain squares on the earth. (This is called “ Tarik ” by the 
Santal.) 

The ojha adopts the following methods to cure the disease 
of the patient : 

(1) Adwa chaole mA Bui mayam. 

(2) Disease localised at one point of the body and the evil 
cured by biting and sucking, i.e., by sucking out the intruding 
disease-object. 

(3) Bongrffls removed by digging. 

(4) Bong as exorcised. 

(5) Medicine administered. 

Among the Santals two kinds of ojhas can be seen : those 
who learn for pleasure’s sake and those who 

comes an ojha : the leam senousiy and earnestly, in the case 
method of initiation. initiations are required after 

the learning is over whereas in the second initiation is the essen- 
tial part of the learning. To become an ojha (both professional 
and amateur) one has to be a disciple under an expert ojha. The 
first course commences on the middle of Jaishtha (May and June), 
their first sitting being on a Sunday or in some cases on a Friday. 
Every day they come to the house of the guru after taking 
their meals. They take their seat in the courtyard of the guru’s 
house. In the courtyard there is an elevated place, square, 
sometimes rectangular, the size generally being 
(high). It is made of earth, and a Tulsi {Ocymum Sanctum L.) 
plant is planted in the centre of the mound over which a shed is 
erected . The shed is so large that it can easily accommodate 10 
to 12 persons. The shed is erected by the unmarried disciples ; 
married ones have nothing to do with the erection of the 
shed. The posts of this shed are of sal wood. In the centre 
of the shed a hen’s egg and a chir sakom (a thin kind of iron 
wristlet or arm ornament) are kept for preventing witches 
from molesting them. The course lasts for four months. 
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A woman cannot be an ojha. The first act of the ofha is what 
is called 2 fe/Jta rara which means performing the opening cere- 
mony, to ensure that all may go well and without any hindrance. 
The first evening the disciples bring along with them some 
sindur which is given to the guru. In five different places in 
the courtyard the ojha makes vermilion marks in the name of the 
following five different hongas : 

(1) Kamru guru (the reputed first teacher of ojha science 
to the Santals) , 

(2) Sin Bongo (the sun), 

(3) Kali mai (the goddess Kali), 

(4) Dili mai (the goddess Durga), 


(5) Ganga mai (the Ganges goddess) . ; 

The following invocation is offered to all of them by him only by ; 

changing the names of the bongos : 

“Kokoe, kamru guru (or others as the case may be) amin 
tikawam kana ; nokoe cela korako durup akana ; ado ninda nuta 
ko hijuka calakako ; tobe badi bairi noko cela alo bare lagaoako 
ma alo jemon hoe husit, tatka birki hoyok ma ; nae napae bareko ' 

hijuk calak mako ! ” > 

{English Translation.) 

■■ . ■ ■ ■ : ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ... . 

“ Here you see, Kamru guru, I am making a mark for 
thee ; here, you see, disciples are sitting ; they will come and go at 
night in darkness ; then may malevolence and enmity not come 
in contact with these disciples ; may there be no spell of an evil 
eye, no sudden fright ; in perfect safety may they come and go.” 

After having invoked the hongas^ the guru utters the open- 
ing mantra which is as follows : — 

“Akhra khollom, makra kholo, ke khollom? Guru khollo, 
guru gita; malkhollo khollom siri kahri gita kamru dohalkhallo.” 

1 p. o. Baaaing, op. dt., p, 47. 
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{English Translation.) 

“ I have opened the place of performance. I have opened 
the site of performance. I have set free the stools to sit on. 
"Who has set free (or opened) ? The guru has set free, 
by the guru’s knowledge; the mother (likely Kali) has set 
free ; I have opened by the knowledge of Sri Kakri, by the grace 
of Kamru 1 have opened.” ^ 

When these preliminaries (opening ceremonies) have been 
gone through all is ready for the commencement of teach- 
ing. 

The course is as follows : — 

(1) Mantra to drive away disease as the supposed super- 
The course for learn- natural cause of any disease.— The mantras are 

ing mantras. different for different diseases. 

(2) Jharui is also different for the different cases, and used 

only in connection with certain complaints ; 

Jharui. Jharui is sung in a special melody that 

differs somewhat according to the words; the disciple has to learn 
the words, the melody and the manner of application. 

(3) The songs to be used at the Dasae daran, the dancing 
and begging wandering, when the course is finished off. 

(4) The special dances and play-acting and how to be 
possessed (rum). 

(5) Medicines to be used when mantra or Jharui or both 
are ineffective. 

The details of these five courses have been fully discussed by 
Eev. P. 0. Bodding in his Studies of Santal Medicines and 
Connected Folklores {Memoirs of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. X, No. 1, pp. 1-132). 

In order to become a full-fledged opia it is necessary to 
receive sid (a Santali word which means initiation). 


^ Kev. P. 0. BdddiDg, op, cit,, p. 58, 
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The course of instruction given above is brought to its 
conclusion shortly before the DasSe daran. Only a very few of 
the disciples receives sid, or care to go so far. It is not the 
case that the ofha, under whom they get their training, declares 
that a disciple is now ripe for getting initiation, but the disciple 
requests the ojha for his final touch. The ojha agrees if he thinks 
that he may be able to work independently. The ojha then 
demands the following things for the function : A new loin cloth, 
a goat, a pair of pigeons and some fowls and one to five rupees. 

When the disciple makes these things ready the ojha 
with his wife goes to the house of the disciple and gives the 
sid there. The guru and chela first go and bathe. Coming 
back they clean some place in the courtyard with cowdung 
and the ojha here puts down a few small handfuls of adwa rice 
and makes some vermilion marks at each small heap of adwa 
rice (the number of heaps vary according to the number of 
sacrifices to be made) . The loin cloth is then spread over 
the courtyard, the ojha takes his seat on it and performs the 
sacrifices ; the chela holds the goats, the fowls and the pigeons 
whilst the guru beheads them. In one of the corners of the loin 
cloth the money to be given to the guru is tied up and when the 
sacrifices are performed he takes the cloth and money. 

Sunum Bonga or Divinition hy Oil and Leaves. 

By this means the Santal ojha finds out the final cause or 
origin of disease and death. The ojha demands the following 
things from the person who engages the ojha : 

(1) Sal tree leaves {Shorea robusta, Gartu). 

(2) Mustard oil. 

(3) A little water. 

The ojha then squats down and jerks his head a couple 
of times and then he dips the index-finger of the right 
hand in the mustard oil and sprinkles a few drops towards the 
sun and then he draws a inar3k „q| , oil .with the same .finger 
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on the earth. The ojha then takes a sal leaf and looks 
intensely over it and then takes another look over it in the 
similar way. A sal leaf has a number of veins which divide 
the surface into several compartments. In different places on 
the surface of a leaf the ojha drops oil with the index or middle 
finger of the right hand uttering at the same time what each oil 
mark is to stand for, viz., the supposed possible cause or origin of 
the patient’s disease. The Santals believe that one of the 
following causes brings disease, death and misery : 

(1) Natural causes, 

(2) Human beings, 

(3) Bongas, 

(4) The spirits of ancestors. 

The offia in the above way puts marks here and there on 
the leaf, at the same time muttering to himself that this is for 
such and that for such, and a third for something else, and so 
on, whereupon he commences to rub each mark in with his 
finger. "Whilst rubbing the ojha mutters some mantras. The 
Santa] ojha uses different names for oils and leaves in the 
mantra ; if the particular kind used should not be mentioned in 
the mantra the magic would be spoilt. 

“ Tarik” or Detection of Disease by Sirom Broom. 

The Santal ojha draws a number of squares side by side on 
the earth with a twig or handle of a Sirom broom. At first three 
long lines are drawn parallel to one another on the ground 
and then a number of short lines are drawn across the above three 
lines, thus getting a figure with the help of a number of squares. 
The ojha then fixes the twig in each square in the ground.^ 
He then takes out the twig from the figures and touches the 
twig with his forehead and destroys the figures drawn. He 
repeats the operation a couple of times. When saluting the 

1 If lie us^s a broom he keeps thus m a mtical posifcioo, handle down, for a little while. 
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twig, a disease is mentioned; if the hand trembles, it is the 
disease then just named. 

By means of the above operation the ojha also finds out the 
longa who has done this mischief. 

The ojha with the handle end of a broom of Sirom {Andro- 
fogon MuHcatus, Eetz., Straw) draws a circle on the earth by 
sitting on his haunches facing the east. In the centre of the 
circle the ojha puts the handle end of the broom down and then 
he salutes the broom by taking it out from the circle. Uttering 
the name of a honga, he again puts the handle end of the broom 
in the centre of the circle and salutes it by raising it and at the 
same time utters the name of another honga. In this way he 


repeats the operation several times until his hand holding the 

broom commences to tremble (not intentionally). Then he 

knows it is the honga just named who is making the mischief. 

Adwa Chawla and Bui MSySm. 

By this the ojha propitiates the spirits of the outskirts of 
the village. The ojha calls for some adwa chawla (rice husked 
without having been boiled previously) and for a little vermilion 
which he packs in a leaf of sal tree and instructs the patient to 
touch this with his left hand. The ojha with the ‘ ‘ Karta ’ ’ of 

the house comes out of the house. Here the ojha pricks his 

body with a thorn of jujube tree. The blood that comes out 
is smeared on the rice ; the ojha then scatters this rice on the 
ground as an offering to the bongos and will at the same time 
invoke the bongos. Blood is given to satisfy a malevolent 
spirit. Seeing or tasting blood the bongos are very pleased and 
are quickly ready to listen. This offering of blood is called 
administering bul mSySm ; ‘ hul ’ means to be drunk and 
‘mayam' means blood. 

The ojha then washes the parts where he has pricked himself 
and sprinkles a little water on his head. ,, 

After the bul mSySm performance the ojha may take some 
other precautions. He calls for a Bofnbro sim (a thieving fowl). 
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They bring him a. lisa sim (a fowl with feathers reversed, 
its colour must be other than white). The ojha gets some 
charcoal and burnt clay (from the inside of a fireplace) ; he then 
grinds these two separately and puts temporarily aside wrapped 
up in two leaves. The ojha has brought with him a leaf of sal 
tree on which he has performed Sunnm honga. This he 
performs near the patient. He first draws a circle on the floor 
with a small bit of wood the diameter of which is about 12 inches. 
Inside this circle he makes a number of marks resembling those 
on the leaf ; he then spits on the drawing within the circle and 
puts his left heel heavily down on it and finally with the same 
left heel rubs out the marks he has drawn. He performs this 
operation several times. During this time the ojha remains 
silent. The object is to undo the deception of a possible witch. 
After this, he puts a leaf-plate on the ground, draws a circle 
on it and puts some burnt clay from the fireplace and then 
makes cross marks -by powdered charcoal. He destroys the 
figures by dropping powdered rice over them. He repeats the 
process two or three times and then puts his heel down in the 
centre of the figure on the leaf-plate, and ultimately bites the 
plate with his teeth and in this way turns it over. Next the 
abovementioned fowl is given into the hand of the ojha, and 
he applies vermilion (sindur) on its head after having washed it 
with water. The patient is then brought before the ojha and sits 
down in front of him. The ojha asks the patient to touch 
the fowl and makes the fowl feed on the rice kept on the 
leaf-plate. 

Next the ojha performs a very important function with 
the patient which is known as hulan. He takes the fowl and 
moves it thrice round the patient making a circle alternately 
from right to left and thrice alternately the opposite way, passing 
the fowl on its way between his legs from behind and forwards ; 
the fowl is first taken in the right hand round the patient, 
rpassed between the ojha' s legs from behind underneath the right 
tjhigh ; here the ojha takes hold of. the fowl with his left hand 
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and passes the fowl round the sitting patient and beneath his 
left thigh when he again changes hands. 

With the Gowdung the o/l? a obliterates the traces of the 
circle he at first drew with the twig. Again he, with the little 
finger of his left hand, draws a square mark on the ground, and 
within this square the ojha pinches off a little earth, mixes it 
with cowdung and roils it into a ball. This ball he keeps into 
a cup of water, only to clean it. The ojha then throws some 
ashes into a leaf-cup with water. 

Then the ojha takes the leaf- wrapped charcoal and etfco 
and whatever else he has used for making figures, etc., and, wraps 
these things in a leaf-plate. Taking the leaf -plate and the fowl 
in his hand the ojha walks out of the house of the patient 
without casting his look backwards. The people inside 
the house now take the two cups and throw the water 
after the ojha and quickly close the door. Followed by some 
of the village men the of ha goes straight to the forest or to 
some other place away from that quarter. Here he sacrifices the 
fowl in the name of some bonga of the outskirts offering an 
invocation. Some kill the fowl and eat it forthwith while others 
sacrifice the fowl by wringing the fowl’s neck. In this case, 
however, they do not eat it but leave it on the spot with some 
pieces of stone thrown over it. The last procedure is the most 
common. The ojha after having done all this returns to the 


The Jan Gubu ob the Witch-detbctob. 

The word Jan is not a Santal word ; it is borrowed from a 
li word meaning ‘ to know,’ i.c., he is the naan who knows 
welation. People pronounced by the Jans to be witches 
taken as witches by the -F .they' really 
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find them out or the whole thing is a hoax, the Santals 
believe that they find them ont. 

When in a family a man suffers from a disease, and 
none can cure him, the patient or his relatives decide to 
carry the matter to a Jan. They always go in a crowd to the 
Jan. They are, as a matter of course, a couple of men represent- 
ing the patient, the husband and male relatives of some woman 
clearly suspected and a few villagers as witnesses. They go 
together and never lose sight of one another to prevent any one 
from secretly informing the Jan about their business. When 
they reach the Jan's village, they go to the village headman 
and ask him to introduce them to the Jan guru, a request 
which is always complied with. The headman then asks them 
to bring the following things, necessary for divination ; — 

(1) One betel nut, (2) one saWeaf cup, (3) some adwa rice, 
(4) mustard oil, (5) vermilion, (6) resin of the sal tree, (7) and 
some leaves of the bael tree (Aegle Marmelos). 

On the appointed time they come to the Jan who will 
transact his business with them either in his own house, or in 
the Jahersthan, or somewhere outside the village. 

The Jan puts down some adwa rice in a number of places 
in the name of different hongas, puts alongside all these heaps 
of hael leaves and finally, having mixed the oil and vermilion, 
puts that oil-mixed vermilion in front of the rice. He then 
throws resin on burning charcoal, blows shakm, sounds the 
honga bell and worships his hongas (they have adopted these 
things from the Hindus). Then the Jan begins to utter 
incessantly incoherent words. He then tells the name of the 
place wherefrom they have come, then, the name of the village, 
the description of the village, the name of the headman of the 
village, the name of the person who is sick and that of his 
relatives. At this they are convinced of the proficiency of the 
Jan and teUJ him ‘ Now let us hear the oracle.’ The Jan then 
takes his fee which is a rupee and tells them the name of a honga 
qr a vri© is at the bottom of theiy troubles. 
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Then they return to their Tillage. If the /an says that 
a bonga is giving the trouble then the patient will promise 
sacrifices. If the Jan declares any woman to be a witch, 
this woman is harassed in every possible way, fined and driven 
out of the village, and at times killed. 

At present the Jans are, according to Santal belief, not 
like the old righteous ones. The Jans of ancient time got their 
knowledge through dreams at night or through visions in the 
daytime, not possessed by a divination spirit like Jans of the 
present day. Now-a-days the Jans keep informers who find out 
and tell them all particulars. Jans of to-day are very careful 
in fixing the blame. They generally fix the blame on some bonga 
or other in preference to a witch. 

Classification of the Supreme, Superior and 
Supernatural Beings. 

It is very difficult to attempt a classification of the orders 
of the supernatural beings which constitute the religioxts 
belief of a community. The classification would often imply 
the existence of a notion of hierarchy of the supernatural 
beings, one being far superior to the rest. It is curious to 
observe that this supreme being is never worshipped in 
the faith that he can never work out any evil. As for the 
rest the rank may be determined in the order in which worship 
is offered to them. But here again the difficulty would lie in 
the fact that a particular occasion would demand predominance 
being given to particular spirits. Thus the classification would 
be more or less a division in parallel lines, for it would be hard 
to decide the superiority or inferiority of the ancestral spirits 
on the one hand and the departmental deities of nature on 
the other. However the following eight classes would differen- 
tiate the types of these supernatural beings in Santal belief. 

1. The highest divinity recognised by the Santal is Kando, 
the Supreme Being, the Ci^afews ll- cme wl^. ©^ 
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give and restore life and who has created the trees, plants, 
animals, etc* 

2. The spirits of dead ancestors are placed by the Santals 
in a separate class by themselves* 

3. The next is composed of household spirits known as 
Orah hongas and tutelary spirits known as Ahge bongas. The 
names of the Orak bonga are the following : — 

1. Baspakar. 2. Deswaii. 8. Sas. 4. Goraya. 

5. Barpakar. 6. Sarckawdi. 7* Tkuntatursa. 

The names of the Abge bonga are the following : — 

’ 8, Champa denagark.' 


1. Darasore. 2, Ketkomkudra* 

or Bkarasanda. 


4. Garsinka* 

7. Kudracandi. 

10. Kudraj. 

18. Deswaii. 


5. Lilachandi. 

8. Barbara. 

11. Gagain Era. 
14. Pahardana. 


6. Dhangkara. 

9. Duarseri. 

12. Achali. 


It may be noted here that the Saotal would not divulge the 
name of his Orak honga and Ahge honga to any one but his 
eldest son and I was fortunate to get the names from the 
Christian converts. 

4. The fourth class is the hunting spirit known as Rongo 
ruji, a honga to whom worship is made on the night before the 
men start for the annual tribal hunt with utterly obscene songs 
and practices. 

8. The fifth class of spirits are the village deities, which 
ard the following : — 

1. Jaher Era, (female). 2. Gosain. Era (female). 

3. Turuko Muruko (male). 4. Marang Buru (male). 

5 . Parganat (male). 

The Santals worship the above deities periodically in the 
sacred -grove, , . 
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6. There are spirits of the village boundary known as 

Sima hongas, and of the outskirts of the village known as Bahre 
bongas. ■ 

7. Next come tramp or stray spirits who are spirits of 
persons and children dying an unnatural death. 

8. The spirit of the father-in-law’s household, as is 
believed, sometimes follow the bride to her new house which 
is known as Naihar bonga. As soon as a Santal is convinced 
that the Naihar bonga has come along he will either make 
yearly sacrifices to him, or, as there is some risk connected with 
it as one does not know the requirements of the foreign bonga, he 
will make arrangements to send him back at once, for by himself 
he will not return. If either is not done the consequences are 
disease and death in the house. 

Another spirit that must be exorcised is Kisar bonga, . The 
Kisar bonga is of a rather uncertain character. A man who 
has got such a bonga into his house will be wealthy though 
him as he steals from others and carries all to the house of 
his master, but if he is offended there is no end to the mischief 
he will make. If on his account disease is brought into a family, 
the whole of it will be exterminated if the Kisar bonga is not 
effectually sent away from the house. 

9. The last to be grouped are the spirits or rather mysterious 
powers residing in or connected with certain objects such as battle- 
axe (Kapi Karan bonga and JBhalua Bijai bonga. Bhalua is most 
likely a shortened form of Bhalua Kapi, the name of a common 
form of their battle-axe), and some weird natural objects such 
as an abnormally gnarled bamboo-shoot, tree-roots, some weird- 
looking fantastic-shaped- hills or a roaring cataract, a waterfall 
or a tank-side. These spirits are not objects of worship nor do 
they receive sacrifices but are mischievous spirits who have to be 
scared away or exorcised by the djha (spirit-doctor) , 
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religiously abstinent— for before any sacrifice tbe sacrificer must 
not have relations with a woman and will have to sleep on the 
ground on a mat. At daybreak tbe goddet goes round and collects 
sacrificial fowls from every bouse. In tbe middle of the forenoon 
the naeka goes somewhere near a tank together with some of 
the village people, the goddet taking the fowls with him. The 
naeka bathes and then sacrifices the fowls to the different 
hongas after which the villagers cook the fowls with rice 
and eat them, and also drink rice beer. After this the 
villagers go to Kulimucha (ie., the meadow on the outskirts of the 
village), and there they draw rectangular compartments side 
by side, and in each compartment they put some adwa rice and 
in one compartment they put an egg of hen. They then call 
the cowboys with the cattle and make the latter tread out the 
above figures. The cow which treads on and breaks the egg 
or simply smells at it, is caught. They wash her feet, anoint 
the horns with oils and also smear vermilion on them. The idea 
is that the owner of the cow will have good luck. The cow 
is then lifted up and carried on shoulder and put down before 
the manjhi (headnoan) whom he salutes and then all elderly 
men of the village. This the Santals call Gote puja. 

On the second day in each house of the village within the 
cowshed the eldest member of the house performs a pup. 
In the centre of the cowshed he draws a circle and within it puts 
adwa rice and paints vermilion and kills white and red fowls and 
sacrifices pig to Marang Bum, thcr household gods and their 
ancestors. All the men of the village go with their plough- 
yokes, battle-axes and knives to bathe. On that day no out- 
siders are allowed to enter into the house. The Santals call 
this Gora honga pup. . 

The third day they set wooden poles in the village street, 
a bundle of straw being tied on the top of the poles, put some 
flowers on the poles and also tie five pfeces of bread made of 
powdered rice. Then %,buil,. after and smearing pU 

its horns and painting vermiMon n^.Jis^jitife}* tied to tfie* 

6 
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Then the bachelors and little boys of the village begin to drum, 
dance and scream so furiously that the animal becomes excited 
and begins to jump and to the horns of all the cows and buffaloes 
of the villages a piece of straw is tied and vermilion with mustard 
oil painted. Friends come and go visiting one another, all 
(both male and female) more or less drunk and wild with ex- 
citement. After all is over, the young people drink and eat In 
the house of the jag-manjhi. 

The other two days are for nothing but to enjoy life^ — merry- 
making going on in full swing with full sex license. 
For the five days and nights during which the festival lasts 
the Santals indulge in a veritable saturnalia giving themselves 
up to dancing, eating, drinking, singing and sexual license. 
Although this license does not allow adultery, nor does it 
sanction intercourse between persons of the same sept, yet if 
the latter offence is committed it is punished less severely than 
at other times. 

Sokrat. 

After the Badnot festival, on the last day of the month of 
Pous (December- January) this Baftrat takes place. This is in 
imitation of the Bimdu Pous-Sankranti festival. On the previous 
day the Santals, (only males), go out for catching fish. On the 
day of Sokrat they eat curd and parched rice {chura), and go out 
hunting, while the women parch rice and make cakes which 
the men offer to the ancestors. In the afternoon the jag-manjhi 
collects the men to shoot at a target with bows and arrows after 
which they dance a war dance and have various kinds of amuse- 
ments. The day ends with drinking and dancing. On the 
third day they go out to the mela or hat afterwards eating boiled 
rice and dal together. 

Baha Parah. 

Next in importance is the Baha parah which is held in the 
Bengali month (February-March). This festival takes 
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place when the saZ trees (shorea rohusta) begin to flower. Baha 
is a Santali word which means flower. The purpose of holding 
this festival is that the new year is well commenced. Drinking, 
dancing and singing go on in this festival also. The festival 
takes place in the Jahersthan and the Naike and Kudum Naike 
worship in the Jahersthan. On the first day of the festival the 
young people of the village build two sheds in one 
for Jaher-era, Turuko Moreko md Mar ang Bum and the other 
for Gosain era. The sthans are cleansed by plastering with 
cowdung. Then they go to bathe and oil several . articles 
(winnowing-fan, basket, bow and arrows, battle-axe, broom, a 
wristlet, a necklace and bell and horn of a buffalo which they call 
sSkua) which are to be used next day, when three persons become 
possessed by the three first bongas mentioned above. The whole 
night is spent in drumming at the house of the naeka, where 
all assemble with bongas (the persons who will be possessed 
with bongas are called bongas). Jaher-era is a female deity 
and a man who is possessed with this bonga takes the orna- 
ments, the basket and the broom ; More/ca takes the bow and 
arrow and Marang Buru carries the battle-axe. With these 
articles they start rmning tor Hlq Jahersthan followed by the boys 
who carry drums, cymbals, bugle and bull-roarer. On arriving 
at the Jahersthan Jaher-era sweeps the place ; the naeka asks 
the bongas (i.e., those who are possessed with the deities) for the 

things they have brought and places them on a mat He then 

asks them questions about the happenings of the coming year. 
The naeka then washes the bongas and throws the surplus 
water over them, whereupon the bongas jump up howling. 
Then they return home. 

Next day they again go to the Jahersthan. When they 
see a fine sal tree in bloom, Moreko shoots an arrow into it, 
while Marang Buru climbs it and cuts down the flowering 
branches, Jaher-era receiving the flowers in a basket. On the 
road Marang Buru gathers wotoofe blossoms. Tn the. Jahersthan 
the bongas are again placed on a inat under the shed, and the 
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naeJia, sitting in front of them, sacrifices the fowls, and places 
a bunch of flowers with a mowah flower before each bonga. 
The bowgas suck the blood of the fowls, whereupon the wae/ca 
washes their feet, Jahar-era doing the same to ihe naeka. The 
naeka, together with his wife who is now brought to the 
JaherstJian for the purpose, eats one of the fowls cooked with 
rice; some of the villagers eat the rest in the Jahersthan. 
After this all leave, except the’naeka who remains alone in the 
Jahersthan. The villagers then proceed to sacrifice fowls and 
pigs in their own houses, and to eat and drink. In the afternoon 
they go to the Jahersthan to bring the naeka back and the rest 
of the day is spent in general merrymaking. The w^omen also 
enjoy to their heart’s content. 

Erok-puja. 

This is the sowing festival, celebrated in the month of Asadh 
(June-July) in the Jahersthan. Naike and his assistant 
Kudum Naike perform the function. Five fowls are sacrificed 
in the Jahersthan. There they cook these fowls and eat. The 
heads of the fowls are taken by the Naike and Kudum Naike. 

Janthar Puja. 

This puja is held in the month of Agrahayan (November- 
December) in the Jahersthan with a view to celebrate the first 
fruits of the winter rice crops. At this time only one fowl is 
sacrificed in the parganasthan in the Jahersthan by the Kudum 
Naike, the flesh of which is taken by the men only. 

Hariar Sim . 

This festival is observed after the rice has been planted. 
This is held in the month of Sraban (July- August) . Fowls are 
sacrificed to all the tribal and village deities and prayers are 
: offered for a bounteous harvest. 
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Mak’ MSre. 

This festival are observed by the Santals generally at 
intervals of five years or so in the JaherstJian as a result of vows 
made at times of distress or epidemics. Fowls are sacrificed 
and a white goat is sacrificed in the name of the village com- 
munity to Mokreko, one of the five deities of Santals which they 
worship in the Jahersthan. 

JomSim.. 

This festival is observed in honour of the sun. It is not 
observed at regular intervals but each family strives to observe 
it once in a lifetime. But generally when a man suffers with 
some disease he makes this vow to the sun (Sin’ Gando) : “Please 
cure me, I shall propitiate you after my recovery.” After fi.ve 
years he fulfills his vow with due respect and sacrifices two goats 
which he rears for these fiive years. According to tradition Jom 
Sim was originally a sacrifice only to the sun, but now the 
Santals have got separate Jom SimBongas; so now Jom Sim 
the sun (Sin Bonga) receives the sacrifice of a goat and the 
special Jom Sim Bonga that of another. That is why the Santals 
rear two goats for fi.ve years sometimes ; it can be seen one goat 
and one ram, first one for Sim Bonga, the second for special 
Jom Sim Bonga. The Jom Sim is performed with many quaint 
ceremonies which differ somewhat for the different septs. It 
is probably the oldest sacrifice the Santals have because it has 
more aboriginal features in it than any other sacrifice of theirs. 

Magh-Sim. 

Magh-Sim is held in the month of Magh (January-Pebruary) 
when the jungle grass is mown ; fowls are sacrificed to ail bongos 
by the 'Naike and Kudum Naike. This festival marks the 
end of the Santal year. All the village officials go through 
the form of resigning their offices and the cultivators give 
notice of giving up their lands. After a week the headman of 
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the village says before all the villagers that he has changed his 
mind and ’will work in that post, if they accept it, and this is 
followed with free drinks othandia (rice beer) and is carried with 
acclamation. One by one all other officials do the same and all 
other things become the same as before. 

We now propose to describe here festivals which are 
believed to have been borrowed by the Santals from others. 
These are as follows. 

Jdtrd Parab. 

The Santals have probably borrowed this from the Bhuiyas. 
The Santals perform it here and there outside the village in the 
month of January or February. Pieces of stone are imbedded in 
raised mounds of earth and are first painted with vermilion. The 
Waike then mixes some adwa rice, milk and betel-nut together 
and offers this compound to the honga. Then a pigeon and a 
goat are sacrificed and their blood poured out as an oblation. 
During the performance oracles are chanted by three or five persons 
in number, who sit close in a row on some adjacent spot, wag 
their heads to and fro all the time and work themselves into a 
prophetic frenzy. Any Santal, who consults them in a reverent 
manner, will at once get an answer to his questions whether as 
to his bodily ailments, the death of his cattle or the suspected 
presence of a witch in his village. For this at least four annas 
are thrown down at the feet of those five persons. 

The GhdM Parah. 

This is a Hindu festival which takes place in the rainy season 
in the month of Bhadra and is observed by one sept, the Hasdah 
and by their Kamars (blacksmiths). The preliminary function 
of this festival resembles those of all the others but at the end 
of the offering a ceremony takes place. A wooden pole, about 
twelve cubits long, is erected and made to turn a half circle 
perpendicularly and horizontally. The pole is fastened on a loose 
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but strong iron pivot which rests in holes made in two upright 
pieces of wood about six feet in height from the ground. On 
the top of this revolving pole is tied a small ornamented um- 
brella and this is caused to jerk first one way and then the 
other. The erection of this pole is followed with shouts and 
other noisy demonstrations of delight, the people gather hand- 
fuls of dust and dirt and forthwith begin to pelt the umbrella. 
This novel mode of veneration is at the same time accompanied 
with dances both by males and females. Refreshments and 
kandifl (rice beer) are dealt out from sheds erected for the pur- 
pose and the whole assembled population regale themselves in 
the open air with it. The sacrifices in this festival are always 
eaten at home and not on the spot. 

Pata Parab. 

This festival is held in the month of Baisakh in honour of 
Pata Bonga. It is really a Hindu festival in honour of Mahadeo. 
It is a corrupt form of the Hindu Gharak Puja. Formerly the 
Santals used to be suspended from a high revolving pole by hooks 
inserted in their back and swung round and round. The swing- 
ing apparatus still exists but if anybody swings he is suspend- 
ed by ropes, not by hooks in this festival the same sacrifices 
are offered as at Jotra Parab. 

Besides these the Santals join in many of the Hindu festi- 
vals. In the Durga Puja ceremony the Santals come to see 
the ceremony and rejoice. Within their village they, both 
males and females, sing and dance together for these five days. 
The Santal performs the Kali Puja. Evidence of this can be 
ascertained from news published in one of the daily newspapers 
in the year 1933 on February 16th. 

“The Santal Guru Sannyasi Baba has sent the following 
letter to the District Magistrate, Malda : — 

About a hundred Santals from Malda bring it to my notice 
that their annual Kali puja which was so long performed by 
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their Sardar Jitu under my orders is going to be stopped. Un- 
happily, Jitu under a sad mistake died and the Santa! Kali 
puja should not, on that account, be stopped. On the other 
hand, to allay this strained feeling amongst the Santais I pro- 
pose to hold the Santal Kali puja at Malda myself. I assure you 
there will be no disturbance and not only that it will bring back 
the old good feelings so far as practicable under the circum- 
stance. : ^ ^ 

As the puja will be held in the month of Falgun I shall be 
highly obliged to receive an early reply to this letter at your earliest 
convenience. The annual Santal Kali puja at District Dinajpur 
inspite of Oangarampur Santal shooting passed off smoothly and 
the authorities allowed it and were satisfied.” ' 


i The Amrita Bamr PatrikUt February 16, 1933, 


CHAPTER II 


The Santal Social Organization. 

Family. 

The family amongst the Santals should be of great interest 
considering that the Santals have been described as polyandrous, 
for besides the privileges of the younger brother over an elder 
brother’s wife or the latitude allowed to the husband with the 
wife’s younger sisters, there ought to have been traces of at least 
what has been called group-marriage. As the Santals could be 
taken as the representatives of a state of culture preceding the 
Dravidians in India and so be taken as a type of primitive pa- 
triliny, theoretically it should have shown the stages of family 
life which Morgan has described to be pre-Aryan types. Lin- 
guistically the Santals belong to what has been called the Austric 
group and thus would be the westernmost peripheral represen- 
tatives of what is the Hawaiian type of family in the Pacific. In 
social structure also as well as in a sort of totemic organization 
the Santals recall several features of the Australian aboriginals. 
So an inquiry into the Santa! family organization compared 
with the Hawaiian types or Australian systems or the poly- 
androus Nair or Tibetan types is necessary. 

Amongst the Santal generally two types of family can be 

Types of family. geen : 

(1) The individual family consisting of father, mother, 
sons and daughters. 

(2) The second consisting of grandfather, grandmother, 
sons, their wives, daughters (unmarried) and grandchildren, 
which is equivalent to the Hindu" Joint family;” the Maori 
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calls it “ Whanau” (sQeamng extended family or family group) 
which corresponds to the German “ Gross familie.” 

The family is broken up by marriage when the daughters 
by the law of exogamy go to another clan. Up to the time of 
their marriage the daughters are the property of their fathers or 
the nearest male relatives (if the father is dead) , who take charge 
of her ; when married they come under control of the family of 
their husbands (with these as their immediate lords and masters) 
and this they continue to be so long as there is any one wdio has 
a right in them. If such a state ceases, they have no longer any 
locus standi ; they revert to their original relatives, if they are 
alive or become a sort of guardianless minors, if none such exist 
utterly destitute except for what people may give them or 
what they may be able to earn through their work. It can be 
seen that the sons sometimes establish their own home, when 
they have got their own family. But ordinarily the sons with 
their wives live with their father and mother. 

(3) There is a third type, in which the son-in-law is taken 
as a son in the father-in-law’s family. If in a 
Ghardi-jawae. Santal family there is no son but only a 
daughter, they marry their daughter off and give 
the son-in-law the position of a son, provided he lives with his 
father-in-law. If in a family there are grown-up daughters and 
minor sons, the son-in-law works for his farther-in-law without 
wages for five years. He then gets two buffaloes, some rice and 
some agricultural implements, and set up a house for himself and 
his wife. This sort of son-in-law is called Ghardi-jaicae. 

In the individual family the father is the pater familias 
whereas in the other type the grandfather or 
poiyan- ggjjjQj. jjjale member is head in every respect; 
other members, however senior they may be 
in age, must remain under his authority. In the Santal family 
all the brothers marry different . wives (monogamous) which can 
be verified from the genealogical trees of the different Santa! 
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families. It is not like the normal Toda family which consists of 
a number of brothers — brothers with one wife — and each house 
belongs to a family of this kind and is handed on to the children 
of the brothers (Elvers’ Toda, p. 559). 

There are no different terms of kinship for the father, 
father’s brother, as also for mother and father’s brother’s wife 
which w^ould not have happened, if there had been polyandry— 

(Toda) Father ... ... Iniaia) 

,, . Father’s brother ■ ... ,, 

,, Mother ... ... Av{ava) 

,, Father’s Brother’s wife... ,, 

A consideration of terms of kinship of the Santais side by 
side with that of the Todas shows that the terminology of that of 
the Santais is cast in the same way as amongst the Todas. The 
terms for father and the father’s brother are the same, the only 
difference being marked by the addition of descriptive words 
like Gongo (elder) or Hopen (younger) ; so also the terms for the 
father’s brother’s wife and of the mother is the same, only 
modified by the addition of descriptive terms, younger and elder. 
This might argue in favour of the existence of polyandry amongst 
the Santais. But the constitution of the family is entirely 
different. Amongst the Santais as distinguished from the Todas 
each brother has a separately married wife who is always 
recognised as the partner of that brother only and does not 
belong to all the brothers as amongst the Todas. When the 
child is born there is no question of any difficulty of identity of 
the biological father who is bound by individual marriage ties to 
its mother. This is quite different amongst the Todas, where a 
sociological fatherhood has to be determined by the bow and 
arrow ceremony of generally the eldest brother in the family 
when a woman is with child. This sociologically recognised 
father may be quite different and is often so from the real 
biological father. Whereas amongst the Santais the sociological 
and biological father is always the sAme except in cases of adultery. 
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Amongst the non-fraternally polyandrous Nairs again there was 
a custom of several husbands visiting a common wife in turn 
and leaving shoes, etc., outside for prohibiting the entry of 
other husbands. There is no trace of any such custom nor any 
matriarchy amongst the Santals which would have been necessary 
for such a system of non-fratemal polyandry. True there is the cus- 
tom of the junior levirate by which the husband’s younger brother 
has marital right over the elder brother’s widow. But this marriage 
can only take place when the elder brother is dead and there 
is no question of the younger brother marrying the elder brother’s 
wife while he is alive. Though there is a jocose relationship be- 
tween them, the elder brother’s wife is respected as mother. So also 
the elder brother avoids even touching the shadow of the younger 
brother’s wife, not to speak of her being regarded as the property of 
the elder brother. There is also the custom of sororate by which 
a wife’s younger sister could be married by the husband. But the 
wife’s sister is generally and almost universally married to 
another. So it is possible that the identity of the terms of 
kinship for the father and father’s brothers may be explained by 
the levirate. In such a case the father’s brother’s wife would be 
a second mother and so the terms of kinship for the mother and 
father’s brother’s wife, would be same. Besides the function of 
the father’s elder brother’s wife in a joint family system is more 
or less of a supervising mother, so this also might explain the 
identity of the kinship terms. 


(Santal) Father 

,, Father’s brother. 

,, Mother 


Apum, now also baba. 

(Grongo) Aputn (elder), (Hopen) Apum 
(younger). 

Ayo (Gongo). 


„ Father’s brother’s (Gongo) Apo (elder), (Hopen) Ayo (younger),: 
wife. 


But the Santal family though apparently the same in struc- 
ture of kinship terminology is quite different from the polyandrous 
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Toda family. Comparing the families of these tribes it can be 
seen clearly that polyandry is not present amongst the Santals. 
Mr. Graven and the Eev. L. 0. Skrefsrud have stated in 
Part 3, 1903, pp. 88-90, that fraternal polyandry is a 
recognised custom among the Santals and this has been taken 
up as an official fact in the District Gazetteer, Santal Perganas. 
But when we compared a Santal family minutely with the poly- 
androus family of the Todas as above we found the opinion of 
these two writers not supportable by any evidence whatsoever. 

The definite nature of an individual non-polyandrous family 

Husband and wife ^Qiongst the Santals is brought about by the 
relation between the husband and wife. "When 
they once settle down to life it is generally for good ; the conjugal 
love is similar to what we find in civilized society. The hus- 
band in important matters consults his wife. At the time 
of the marriage of their sons and daughters the consent 
of both the father and the mother is necessary. There is often a 
genuine mutual respect between husband and wife. By the 
legal basis of the marriage the Santal recognises the owner- 
ship of the husband individually, as recognised by the mutual 
besmearing with Sindur or red vermilion, but only in a minor 
degree, that of the family of the husband, over a woman. The 
Santal wife inspite of her theoretically subordinate position, in 
practical life has a fair amount of independence and often a posi- 
tion which may be said to be nearly co-ordinate with that of her 
husband, within her own sphere. The Santal husband and wife 
carry out the duties towards one another as far as possible in a 
primitive society. The husband gives clothing to wear, lodging, 
and board and other necessary things which a wife in a primitive 
life requires, while the wife feeds her husband by cooking food, 
for which she collects- fuel from the neighbouring forest, and 
brings water from a streamlet flowing near by. Every morning 
the wife getting up from the bed cleans the house with mud and 
cowdung. -Over and above that she goes to the agricultural 
field to help her husband. In the daily social life of the .'people 
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Position of women. 


the Santal woman has a very independent and strong position 
both at home and in the village. 

Some writers have remarked that the Santal women are 
looked upon as mere chattel, with which I 
disagree. Eev. P. 0. Bodding is of the same 
opinion with me (see Some Remarks on the Position of Women 
among the Santals). Such writers have gone too far. Making 
a tour of almost the whole of the Santal Parganas I got the idea 
that the Santal women have an important status in their society. 
Though they are shut off from certain religious and administra- 
tive functions their economic status is very high. It is they 
who generally go to market, make the bargaining — all the produce 
is in their hand — and they make over the proceeds for the susten- 
ance of the family to the male members. They are the repositories 
of the moral and religious tradition of the society. All the 
infringements of social order are brought to the notice of the 
male members through them. 

The relation between the parents and children among the 
Santals is also of a sweet affectionate type. 
How strong the affection of the Santal parents 
is over their children can be seen from the following facts. 
The mother or the grandmother of the children always carry the 
children on their lap even when they go to the Mela or to the 
field. When a child is attacked with any disease the parents 
become restless, call in the Karanic (Herbal doctor) or the Ojha 
(Shaman) for curing him. 

In the course of my tour in the Santal Parganas, in 
Godda Damin in the village Sundarpahari, a 
man one day requested me to see his son who 
was attacked with some disease, I went there and saw that the 
mother of the child held him on her lap. The child at that 
time was pale and anaemic and the very sight showed that 
he was in a dying state. In tire evening of that very day 
I heard the child was dead. I at once went there and saw a 
very pitiable sight. The mother held the dead ibody fast to her 


Parents and cBildren. 


Illustrations. 
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lap and -would not part -with it, cried loudly and ga?e vent to 
her feelings in the following lamentation song : — 

Jare jare cluliarya tingdo, ardo okare tahenkan tinyia 
Indig men keda lengegi menai tingia 
Haire haire dhon tingdo akarbo 
Tine dine jom leda 

Jara jare duiiarya tingdo okakoreye ssuroh baraikan tingia. 
Indigo menkidaing jahan beret ketingya. 

{English Translation.) 

Ob me ! ob me I my beloYed one 

Where art thou now, my darling. 

I said to myself "all is well with me 
Alas, a^art, my treasure, how short a time 

thou wast with us. 

Oh, my beloved, oh, my beloved, where hast 
thou found a place ? 

I said to myself he will get well again 

Ah me 1 ah me ! 

At the time of parting after marriage the mother of the girl 
sings the following song which shows how strong is the affection 
of the mother towards her daughter : 

Dash manse kufchimay rakalom 

Baro manse danda may rakalom 
Ebekaise racabo madiya, 

Duyar rahilagigelare thesh 
Dosh manse kukhimmay rakhalom 

Baro manse dandamay rakhalom 
Ebekaise rackabo madhlya yayokera 
Mayakoise cehora Bore. 

Utho dhanichala dhalga yuth 
Dhaniohals dhani ghorgo, 

Chala dhani yuthi chali jay, 

Tilamaka tandi purbhu ghora 
Jhinilaga yayokera 

Mayakoise chhora Bore; ; 
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■ : , Baba Mpaoyalaug mutfaa bhari 

■ Taka oyajo bbayabi paopalang 
. , SiirsiBgya barada, mayahin 

J?aoyalang kancbura kapra jore 

Mutli bhari taka paoya yuclali 

Jai gel surasingya baroda gada 
Shota jay geio, kancliura kaprajo 
CJihitali jay gelo, matha bhari 
Sindiira jo jonome joiiome daybliel 

{English Translation,) 

For ten months I kept thee in my womb 

For twelve I had thee on my waist 

How can I keep thee now^ ? Oh, my daughter, 

The house is up to the door full of people. 

{Chorus.) 

For ten months I kept thee in my womb 

For twelve I had thee on my waist 

How can I keep thee now? Oh, my daughter, 

How can thou part with mother’s af ection. 

Oh mother, for pity’s sake do not leave me 
How can I leave thee? 

Get up my daughter and begone. 

On the Tilayaka place stands the rich man’s horse 

saddled and bridled 

Oh my darling mother, how can I leave thee? 

My father has received a handful of rupees and 

a long-homed bull 
My mother has got a striped dress 
The handful of rupees is spent, the striped dress of 
my mother is worn out 
The tall-horned bull died in the bathing place 
My head is marked repeatedly with the red paint 
I am signed for ever and ever, 

I now cite an incident in which it can be seen how the 
father is attached to his sons and daughters— for the sou’s 
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sake the father murdered his own mother and mother -s 
sister. 

It was atlleged that Malta lost a son and a daughter who 
died of fever some time before the murder. Suspecting that his 
mother was a witch and was killing his children with her baleful 
influence, he convened a panchayat of the village elders and 
accused his mother of witchcraft. A quarrel in the family 
followed, when his mother left his protection and went to her 
sister’s residence in the same village. A few days later Malta 
went to the residence of his maternal aunt for the treatment of 
his sick child by her husband Juno, who is a doctor amongst the 
Santals and stayed there for a few days. On the night of 
occurrence Malta who had fever himself slept in the same room 
with his mother, his aunt, his son and the other inmates. But 
at about midnight Juno the village doctor was roused from his 
sleep by a certain sounds and noticed that Malta was standing 
with a pickaxe in hand near the bed where his mother and 
aunt slept. The two women were lying senseless on the bed 
with bleeding wounds on their heads.^ 

The relation between the elder brother and the younger 
brother amongst the Santals is very interesting. 

The elder brother, specially the eldest one, is looked upon as 
the representative of the father and after his death is the head and 
governor of the family. For this reason there are in fact some 
Santals who look upon the wife of the eldest brother as equal to 
their mother and pay her respect accordingly. Again the elder 
brother cannot call by name the wife of his younger brother. 
(This was verified whenever I asked for the genealogical table of 
the Santals. I saw that in every case the elder cannot take the 
name of his younger brother’s wife ; he asked others to tell her 
name.) The Bakat hahu (younger brother’s wife) cannot touch 
the shadow of her husband’s elder brother, 

^ nf a Ba<2!ar ISth May » 
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Sept and Sub-sept Oeganisation. 

The internal structure of the Santal tribe is singularly 
complete and elaborate. There are several exogamous divisions 
called Parishes (septs') . Ten names were obtained by me at 
Dumka, Dumka Damin, Godda, Godda Damin, Jasidhi, and 
Hazaribagh district. In Deoghar I got eleven Parishes : i. 



Sept. 

Meaniog, 


' Bept, 

Meaning. 

1. 

Han'sdha 

Wild goose 

6. 

Soren 

The coBstellation 





Pleiades. 

2. 

Murmu 

Nilgai 

7. 

Tud'ii 

mi 

3. 

Kisku - 

".Ml 

8. 

Baske 

Nil 

4. 

Hemrom 

Betel palm 

9. 

Besra 

Bawk 

6. 

Marandi ■ 

Sabai grass 

10. 

Chonrey 

Lizard 


In Deoghar in addition to the above I got one Pauria the 
meaning of which is Pigeon. 


Edward Garnet Man described in his Santhal and Santhalia 


the following twelve Parishes of the Santal 




Sept. 


St'pt. 

1. 

Hansdha 

7. 

Besera 

2. 

Murmu 

8. 

Kedoar 

3. 

Soren 

9. 

' Baske ■■■ ■■ ■■ 

4. 

Tudu 

10. 

MarmoriBg 

/ 6 . 

Marli 

11. 

Bfsra 

6. 

Kisku 

12. 

Hemrou 


Marli, Besera, Kedoar, and Marmoring — these four Parishes 
I could not find anywhere in the Santal Parganas. 

Dalton in the Ethnology of Bengal divided the Santals into 
the following tribes : — 


Sept. 

■■ Sept.." '"r 

1. Saran 

7. Tudi 

2. Murmu 

8. Baski 

8. Marl! 

' ■■ 9.V- Hemrow 

4. Kisku 

10. Karwar 

5, Besera 

11. Ghorai 

6. Hansda 
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The Karwar, which Mr. Dalton recorded as a tribe, is not a 
tribe but a sub-sept of the Hansdha sept. He has written the 
English equivalent of the Santali word Parish as tribe, which I 
think is not proper. In the truest sense of the term it will be a 
sept. ' " 

Sir Herbert Risley has noted the following twelve septs of 
the Santals.:— 



■ : Sept. 


Sept. 

1. 

Hansdak . 

7. 

Baske 

2. 

Murmu " 

8. 

Besra 

8. 

Eisku' 

9. 

Pauria 

4. 

Hemrom 

10. 

Chore 

5. 

Saren 

11. 

Marandi 

6. 

Tudu ' 

12. 

Bedea 


Among the twelve septs, I found Besra, Murmu, Kisku, 
Tudu, Hansda, Soren, Marandi, Hemrom and Baski in large 
numbers in the Damin area of the Santal Parganas. The septs 
Chonrey and Besra are regarded by the Santal as inferior among? t 
the twelve septs.; that is why the people who actually belong to 
one of the above two septs, give out the names of the other septs 
when asked suppressing their own. The sept Bedea is not 
now found in this area. 

The aforementioned septs (Parishes) are again sub-divided into 
sub-septs (iihunts). The Santal inherits the sub -septs from the 
father’s line. The sub-septs (Khunts) are as follows : — 

Septs (Parishes), Sob-septs (Khunts), Meaning* 

1, Ni| Oneself 

2. Sada Apply no vermilion at the 

time of 

B, Nalkekhil 

I. Baski { 4. Sure Cooked along with rice 

5. Kerwar • ' 

6. Loat 

7. Mundu Means a jungle 
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Sei3|s, (Pamhes). 


II. , Besra 


III. Hasdak 


Sub-septs { Khtinfs), 
1. BuEdm 
B. Kara guza 


1 4. Nil 
I &: Sibla 
> i 6. Son 


7,. Song 
. 3/ Sada 
9. Naikekbil 
10. Loat 
;11. Kaliu ' 

1. Barwar 

2. Kedwar 

3. CMlbkindha 

4. Jiho 

5. Ely 

- 6. Sada 

7. Eok-Lutur 

8. Kara-goja 

9. Naike khil 
10. Kahu 

111. Sak 


f 1. Gua 

2. Tahor 

3. Kumar 

4. Laher 

5. Dantela 

Iv. Hembrom 6. Nij 

7. Uh 

8. Eoh-Liitur 

9. Naike kbil 
10. Sada 

,11. Manjhikhil 


1. Abar 

2. Ah 

3. Kaohua 

4. Lat 

5. Nag 

6. Nij 

7. Sada 

8j», Eoh-Lutor 
9- Somai 

10. Naike khil 

11. Spn 

12. Buru-beret 


V. Kisku 


Meaalcg. 


' Grow, .■ 

There were two bllud 
brothers, from their names 
this sub-elan begins. 

A cultivated-fibre yielding 
plant (Grotalarla nmcea 

B. 0.). 


Creeper 


Eagle-slayer... 

Babbler, a kind of bird 


Ear-piereed 


Arecanut 


So called from their breeding 
pigs with very large tusks 
for sacrificial purpose. 


Tortoise 

Baked meat in a leaf-plate 
Cobra 




BBLIGION, 

Septs (Fanslies), 


VI. Mamdi 


VII. Murmu 


VIII. Soren 


IX. Tudu 
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Sub- septs (KJiunts), 

1. Buru-beret 

2. Xekra 

3. Manjhikhii 

4. Naike khil 
6/Nij 

6. Eoeth 
. ^ 7. Sada 

8. Eok-Lutur 

9. Keawar 

10. Sidup 

11. Khanda 

12. Khanda jogao 
[13. Eupa 

1. Bitol 

2. Boor 

3. Coopier 

4. Handi 

5. Nij 

{ 6. Sada 

7. Samak Sari 

8. Sikiya 

9. Tikka 

10. Naike khil 

11. Manjhikiiii 
[ 12. Laher 

1. Sada 

2. Nij 

3. Jugi 


, 4. Barchir 
\ 5. Manjbikhil 

6. Naike kMl 

7. Sidup 

8. Sak 

9. Khauda 

10. Tika 

11. Mai Soren 

12. Eok luttir 

1. Agaria 

2. Chigi 

3. Dantela 

4. Lat 

5. Manjhikhii 

6. Naike khil 

7. Nij 

8. Sada 

9. EotLutur 
[ 10* Sung 


Meaning. 

Of the hills 
Crab 

Worship on the ManjMsthan 
Panjann tree 


Weapon or a Sari 

Silver 

Outcasted 

Pish 

Small in the hind quarters, 
as a bullock. 

Earthen pot 


Chain 

To put a mark on the forehead 


To cut 


Give to the fuja the things 
which they bring by beg- 
gi»g- 

Spearman 


Bundle of straw 
Conch-sheJl 

Those who worship buffalo 


Charcoal burner 
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Septs (ParMe^j. Sub-septs- 


X. -Paurid |n.o- sub- 
; ; :di?lsioiis found) 


( 1. Mundo 
I 2, Kahu 
I 3. Sidup 
^ 4. Naike khil 

5. Nlj 

6. Sada 

7. ManjliikMl 


Moaning* 


:XI. Clioiire“= Core 
(no sub-divi- 
sions found) 


XII. Bedia (extinct) 


' 1. Naike khli 

2. Kafau 

3. Ni] 

... i 4. Lat 

1 5. ManJhikkII 
6. Sada 
( 7. Gua 


Traditions of the Septs. 

In Horkoren Mare Hapramko Beak Katha of liev. P. 0. 
Boddingj which is written in Santali language, he has recorded 
the tradition of the Santal people. In it there is a story that 
the septs Hansdak, Murmu, Kisku, Hemrom, Marandi, Saren, 
Tudu, are believed to be descended from the seven sons of 
the first ancestors, Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Burhi. The 
five others have been added afterwards as an inferior moiety. 
As regards the origin of the five additional septs the follow- 
ing stories are told : — ^The sept Baske at first belonged to the 
above seven, but by reason of their offering their breakfast 
to the gods while the Santals were still in Champa, they were 
formed into a separate sept under the name of Baske. The 
Besra were separated on account of the immoral behaviour of 
their eponym, who was called Besra the licentious one. The 
sept Pauria is called after the pigeon and the sept Chonra after 
the lizard ; and the story is that on the occasion of a famous 
tribal hunting party the members of these two septs failed 
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to kill anything but pigeons and lizards, so they were^alled^af ter' the 
names of these animals. The sept Bedea was left behind and lost 
when the Santals went out of Champa and is now extinct. 
They had no father, so the story goes ; the mother of their first 
ancestor could not say who his father was and for this reason they 
were deemed to be of inferior rank to the other septs. This 
sept is believed to have arisen during the time of Mando Singh in 
Champa when the Santals had begun to come in contact with the 
Hindus. Some Santals say that the father was a Rajput and the 
mother a girl of the Eisku sept. Santals are very particular 
about the honour of their women so far at least as outsiders are 
concerned and it is quite in keeping with their ideas that 
a sept formed by liaison with a Diku (non-Santal) should 
have been looked down upon and eventually banished from the 
community. 

The names of the sub-septs have been collected from my 
Santal informant Ram Marandi (Parganait of Sundar Pahari of 
Godda sub-division). It agrees substantially in detail when I 
checked up the data from Campbell’s Dictionary published in 1899. 
The fidelity of my informant is to be judged from his not being 
able to mention any sub-sept of Chorey and Pauria which do not 
occur in that area. The general impression which I gathered 
from other Santal dignitaries is that the sub-septs did not 
generally exist. The sub-septs appear at least in this case not to 
be exagamons units at all ; they rather mark family distinction and 
traditions, for instance those who would not paint vermilion 
would be called Sadd (white) or those who would be descended 
from a headman or a priest would be called Majhikhil or 
Naikekhil. The sub-septs thus marked an important tendency 
of the Santal exogamous group either to be divided into sub-groups 
or sometimes add a sub-group to itself. This alone explains the 
disparity in number of the sub-septs in the various septs. There 
is of course a tendency of the sub-septs to approximate to the 
number twelve according to the -pattern of the total number of 
the septs. But . this is by no means the case. Apparently 
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the one important function of the sub-sept is to distinguish 
between Nij and Sada which occurs in all the septs. This 
pertains to the use of vermilion and may be due to the 
important custom of smearing with vermilion on the occasion 
of marriage and other auspicious ceremonies which once divided 
the Santals into two groups based on the use and non-use of the 
vermilion. That this was the uppermost idea in the Santal’s 
mind was forcibly impressed on me while taking their measure- 
ments and enquiring of their sub-septs ; the majority came out with 
either Sada (white) or Nij (proper). Thus the sub-sept division 
not being exogamic is not so much a vital part of their social 
organisation; rather it was a division due to cultural difference. 
The possibilities are that once either the vermilion was a 
borrowed culture trait from outside or its use was given up by a 
section due to some internal reform movement or influence of some 
superior non-vermilion-using culture. It is more probable that 
the use of vermilion was more innate to them because the users 


are called the Nij or proper. Vermilion, it may be noted, is used 
by them only on the occasion of marriage. Among the Bengal 
Hindus vermilion is not only used in marriage but has to be 
always worn on the parted hair of the married women, lack of 
vermilion signifying widowhood. On the other hand in other 
parts of Hindu India more stress is laid on the use of flowers 


by the married women. Vermilion is not known in the pri- 
mitive area of Assam. Thus it is probably a vital part of the 
culture of Chota Nagpur tribes. 


Notes on Sub-septs. 




Tha-ok Sub-sept. 

Whenever any ceremony (religious) occurs the members of 
this sub-sept sacrifice a goat or a pig in their houses, and they 
shut the doors tight and allow no smoke to escape. 
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Mai Sub-sept. 

They may not utter the word Mai when engaged in any 
religious ceremony or when sitting on a panehayat to determine 
any tribal question. 

Jihtt Sub-sept. 

They may not kill or eat the Jihu or babbler bird, nor may 
they wear a particular sort of garland known as Jihu Mala from 
the resemblance which it bears to the babbler’s eggs. The Jihu 
is said to have guided the ancestor of the sept to water when 
he was dying of thirst in the forest, 

Sankh Sub-sept. 

They may not wear shell necklace or ornaments and are 
forbidden to eat, carry, cut or use shell. 

Jttgff Sub-sept. 

They smear their foreheads with vermihon at the harvest 
festival and go round asking alms of rice. With the rice thus 
collected they make cakes which they offer to the gods. 

Manjhikhil Sub-sept. 

The members of this sub-sept are descended from the 
Manjhi (headman of a village) i.e., their ancestor was a 
Manjhi. 

Naikekhil Sub-sept. 

The members of this sub-sept claim descent from a village 
priest. 

Totemism of the Santals. 

The Santals as mentioned above are divided into a number 
of septs and sub-septs mostly named after some animals, plants, 
fruits or other material objects. It is now worth enquiring how 
far the septs and sub-septs have totemic relations with such 
things. Totemism, in the truest form is^not present amongst 
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the Santals. The Santals of our days do not believe in 
the actual descent of a clan from its totem, and the few 
legends of the Santals about the origin of some of their clans 
do not point to any belief in the descent of men from their 
totems. All that they indicate is that the totem animal and 
plant had had some accidental connection with the birth of the 
ancestor of the clan. As for example the sept Pauria is called 
after the pigeon and Chore after the lizard ; and the story is that 
on the occasion of a famous tribal hunting party the members of 
these two septs failed to kill anything but pigeons and lizards, so 
they were called by the names of these animals. 

As with other totemic people a Santal also abstains from 
eating, killing, hunting or destroying the animal, plant or other 
objects that form his clan totem. Eating, killing, hunting, and 
destroying one’s clan totem is regarded by the Santal as equi- 
valent to killing a human member of his own clan. The idea of 
brotherly feeling between the members of the same clan is 
present among them. The marriage between persons of the 
same elan is considered incestuous which may be taken as a 
confirmatory test of the above idea. 

Descent, of the Santal, is always reckoned in the male line 
and a man has the same totem as his father ; the totem of the 
mother’s father’s line is not respected. As a female has no 
clan of her own, she is not a recognised member of her father’s 
or of her husband’s clan and has not therefore to observe the 
taboos relating to their totems. But actually the Santal women 
do not kill any totem animal or any totem plant, just as their 
husbands do not kill or destroy any totem animal, plant and 
other object. 

Individual or sex totem is unknown to the Santals. Their 
totem is hereditary and not acquired. The members of a clan 
do not wear any distinguishing emblem or peculiar dress nor 
have they representations of their totem cut or tattooed on their 
persons or curved or painted on their houses or any personal 
belongings. 
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Teems of Eblationship. 


: Englisli. 


Santali. 

Father's father .,1 , 


... ■ Gorom^apum 

... 

Mother's father 1 

Father's mother | 


... Gorom ayo 

Mother's mother j 

Father , 


Apum 

Mother 

... 

... Ayo 

Father's elder brother 

... 

... Gongo apum 

His wife 

... 

Gongo ayo 

Father's younger brother 

... 

... Hopon apum 

His wife 


... Hopon ayo 

Father's sister 

... 

... Hatom 

Father's sister's husband 

... 

... Kumari 

Mother's brother 

... 

... Mama 

His wife 

... 

... Hatom or Mami 

r eider 

... 

... Marah ayo 

Mother's sister < 

i younger 


... KaM or Hopon ayo 

Their husband 

• •• 

... Kaka 

Wife's father 

... 

... Honharbaba 

Wife's mother 

■... 

... Honhar ayo 

Mother's sister’s sonl 


... Same as for own 

,, brother's J - 


brother. 

Mother's sister's daughter! 


... Same as for own 

,, brother's ,» ) 


daughter. 

Husband 

... 

... Herel 

Wife 

... 

... Era or Orak-hor. 

Telder 

... 

... Baho'nhar 

Wife's brother < 

Xyoimger 

... 

... Erwelin 

Telder 

' **»■ 

... Ajhnarin 

Wife's sister -1 


Erwelin 

iyounger 
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English.. 



Santali. 

Husband's elder brother 

... 


... Marahie B ahotharic 

: Welder 

HitsbancFs sister < 

... 


... Ajimarin, 

(.younger 

... : 

... 

Erwelin, 

Wife's sister's lausbanc! 

... 


... Sadgea 

Husband's brother's wife J 

’’elder 


.... Ajhnarin; 

1 

j'ounger 

... 


Husband's father 



... Honhar baba 

Husband's mother 


■ ... 

Honhar ayo 

Elder brother (M. S.) 



... Dada, ' ■ 

Younger brother (M. S.) 



... Bokoni 

Elder brother (W. S.) 



.... Ba hoii'har- 

Younger brother (W.S.) 

... 


... . ■ Erwelin ' 

Elder sister (M.S.) 

... 


... Ajhnarin 

Younger sister (M.S.) 

... 


. . . Erwelin . ' ' 

Elder sister (W.S.) 

... . 


... AjhjDarin 

Younger sister {W*S.) 



... Erwelin 

Father's brother's son 

... ... 


Baktala ■■ 

.. .. (younger) 


... Eya 

Father’s brother's daughter 

.... 


... Doi 

.. (younger) 


... Baku 

Father's sister's son 



... Same as above 

Father's sister's daughter 



... Same as above 

Daughter's husband 

... 


... Jawae 

Son's wife 

... 


... Balm 

Son's son 

... 

... 

... Gorom Kora 

Son's daughter ,,, 

... 

... 

Gorom Kuri 

Daughter's daughter 



^ Same as above 

Daughter's son 


... 

... Same as above 

M.S. — Male speaking. 


Woman speaking. 
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Mareiagb. 

It is strietly forbidden for any Santal to marry within his own 
sept (Parish). He may marry into any other sept or sub-sept to 
which his mother belonged. Among the Santals there is a cus- 
tom that a Santal can marry a girl who is three kursis (genera- 
tions) apart. 

There are some septs which never intermarry with one 
another in consequence of some ancient feud between them. A 
Hasdak maleor a female never marries a Murmu female or a male 
respectively. Similarly a Tudu male never marries a Besra female 
and vice versa. An old Santal of Tudu sept told me the 
following tradition explaining why intermarriage is not allowed 
between the Tudu and Besra septs. 

Once a w’oman of Besra sept fell in love with a Tudu man, 
but the man did not agree to marry as the Besra sept is lower. 
Then the relatives of the man and woman made an agreement 
that if between the fight of their sept-animals, buffalo 
and cock, the cock would lose its life then there would be 
marriage but if the buffalo would die then there would be no 
marriage. Then on the fixed day before the relatives of the both 
sides this fight took place. The headman of the village holding 
the pointed horn of the buffalo in one hand and the cock in 
another asked the permission of the men on both sides, and when 
they gave an answer in the affirmative, he let them loose and a 
fight then ensued between the cock and the buffalo. In the fight 
the cock took out the two eye-balls of the buffalo with its pointed 
bill, in consequence of which the buffalo lost its life. Thence no 
marriage was allowed between the two septs. But now no such 
restriction can be found. 

Girls are married as adults mostly to men of their own 
choice. Sexual intercourse before marriage is tolerated ; 
but if a girl becomes pregnant the young man is bound 
to marry her.. Should he attempt to evade this obligation 
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he would be severely punished by the Jogmanjhi and in addition 
to this his father would be required to pay a heavy fine. 

In Santal marriage there is no restriction of age. The bride 
may be younger, older or of equal age with the bridegroom. The 
usual practice is that the parents on both sides will select the bride 
and bridegroom. Generally it happens that some relatives of the 
bridegroom, when they goto some village for some business and 
find a suitable bride, inform the parents of the bridegroom that 
in such and such a village there is a suitable bride ; if the son is 
given in marriage with her, it will be a good match. After that 
a raibar (marriage-broker) is appointed l)y the bridegroom’s 
parents and he negotiates the marriage betw'een them. The 
usual place of selection of brides for the Santals is the market, 
I saw personally a selection in a market at Katikund village 
within Dumka Damin. On the outside of the market a bride- 
groom with his relatives stood in a row and the bride wdth her 
relatives stood in another row' face to face about four feet apart ; 
then one of the females on the bride’s side approached the 
bridegroom and rubbed mustard oil on his face and gave him 
some fried rice and the woman saluted all those who were there. 
The same thing was repeated by a woman of the bridegroom’s 
side to the bride and her relatives. 

The parents of the bride go to the village of the bridegroom 
to enquire into his property and pecuniary condition. 

Then Horok" chikna and Jawaidhtiti ceremony take place. 
The father, other relatives and co- villagers of the bride come to the 
house of the bridegroom and dress him with a new piece of cloth 
and a turban and give him some coin which varies from annas 
four to one rupee. They then take their meal, drink pachawee 
(rice beer), sing songs with madals and cymbals, after which 
they come back. The bridegroom’s father goes with the 
relatives, takes the girl and seats her on his thigh, gives her a 
solid brass necklet and kisses her. 

Then comes Takachal, i.e., payment of bride-price. Gener- 
ally the bride’s father demands twelve rupees now'^a-days. This 
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bride-price is divided between the following persons : — 

Father of the bride gets Es. 3. 

Mother of the bride gets Es. 5. 

Mother’s mother gets Es. 2. 

Father’s mother getsEs. 2. . 

The brother of the bride will get from the bridegroom a 
bull; if the bridegroom’s father fails to give the bull then he pays 
Es. 2 in exchange. The headman of the bride’s village gets 
from the father of the groom one rupee. From that rupee the 
headman pays annas eight to the bariatho (those who follow the 
bridegroom to the bride’s house). Previously there was a custom 
to give rice and Pachawee and not cash. 

The next function is to fix the day for marriage. The 
Santals give their sons and daughters in marriage generally in the 
month of Baisakh and Phalgun. It is their custom not to 
marry their children in the month of birth. Through the 
Raihar the bridegroom’s father sends a string with a number of 
knots on it. The number of knots indicates the number of days. 
The father of the bride therefore getting the string understands 
that the bridegroom’s father wants to fix his son’s marriage 
as many days afterwards as the string contains knots. Now, 
if the father of the bride agrees, he sends the same number of 
knots on another string to the bridegroom’s father by the Raihar, 
but if he wants to have his daughter’s marriage earlier or later 
he sends more or less knots on the string as the case may 
be. 

Then comes the Mandwa ceremony which may take place 
on the marriage day or one or two days earlier. For this they 
build a temporary shed. This is a rectangular shed with a strong 
central post which is called Mandwa Jchunti. This shed is 
erected by the young men of the village who are known as 
Mandwa kora. Pachawee and boiled rice are given to those 
young men both at the tinie of building and at the time of 
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removing it after marriage. This shed is erected both in the 
house of the bride and bridegroom. The brings five 

kumaris (unmarried girls) to rub oil on the following persons 
within the Mundtua shed in the following order : Naike and his 
wife, Kudam naike and his wife, the headman and his wife, the 
Pardmdnik and his wife, the Jogmanjhi and his wife, the 
parents of the bride and bridegroom, as the case may be. Last 
of all, in the hands of villagers who may be present there only 

mustard oil and turmeric is given. 

Then on the appointed day the bridegroom with the hariatko 
(friends, relatives and villagers) starts for the bride’s house in the 
afternoon. When they I'each the village of the bride, they wait 
outside the village in a field, and they are cordially welcomed by 
the bride’s father and relatives. Dancing and music were already 
going on there, turn turns, madals and cymbals being beaten 
more than ever. The bride wearing a new cloth stands a little 
apart by the side of the bridegroom. The bridegroom’s 
younger brother, an important personage in the scene, stands 
on his left side and the whole party stands on the road 
just at the entrance to the village. A large crowd of village 
females, each bearing a brass basin containing a lump of coarse 
molasses ,and a lota filled with water stand there. Upon the 
usual greetings being offered which consist of all bending 
down respectfully and touching the ankles of the happy group, 
the elder women step forward and each in turn taking a 
large pinch from the molasses thrusts it first into the bride’s 
mouth with her fingers and thumb, after which she holds the 
lota of water for the bride to drink from and then pours a little 
of the water over her feet. The same ceremony is performed on 
the bridegroom and his brother. The dancing and music are 
kept up without cessation during this performance and many 
torches are also lit. After this, three women — the mother, the 
elder aunt and the younger aunt of the bride — come out of the 
crowd and take the bridegroom, his brother and the bride away 
with them into the village followed by other attendant girls and 
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women who amuse themselves with cutting jokes on the blushing 
bride. All then proceed to a clean house washed spick and span 
which the Joghmanjhi of the village has made ready. On its 
threshold stands a young and graceful maiden with a lighted 
taper in her hand a waiting their approach all alert and she stands 
there for an hour after the pair come in. She is generally the 
younger sister of the bride, in absence of whom her cousin does 
this function. Here the carriers drop their burdens and after 
salutation the same cleaning and washing of feet is undergone 
when they are again taken up and deposited at the next house 
and this goes on through the whole village. 

It is well nigh midnight before all these preliminaries are 
settled. The bridegroom’s father takes with him food for the 
bariatko who in the meantime have their fill. Then if there 
be excess of money all the villagers get a share of it. This 
payment is given on their leaf -plates. In the feast the outcasts 
serve salt, which is the most important function in the ceremony. 
After the feast an old Parganait says “Prom to-day we have 
taken them into our society again, all pollution has been washed 
aw’ay. We shall take food in their houses, we shall give them our 
daughters in marriage and also take their daughters for our sons, 
etc.” Thereupon they dig a small hole in the earth in which 
they bury a lump of cowdung and put a stone on top, thereby 
symbolizing that the matter is buried for ever. Thus the 
man and woman become Santal again. The wedding party then 
adjourns to the house of the bride. The bride then is put into 
a basket and her male relations lift her up and the bridegroom 
is raised upon the shoulder of her eldest brother ; thus he meets 
her and applies vermilion on her forehead five times vsdth a 
horizontal stroke. This part is the most important of the whole 
function of the marriage ceremony. Then paddy and grain are 
showered over her. 

Then the wedding feast begins. The J ogmanjhi who is in 
charge of this makes the food ready which consists of goat s flesh, 
pork, fowl, boiled rice and large earthen pots filled with 

9 
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pachawee. All the villagers, both male and female, young and 
old, eat to their hearts’ content. 

Nest day the bride and bridegroom and a few female 
relatives of the bride come back to the house of the bridegroom. 
The female relatives remain there with the bride that night. 
Next day after a good feast they come back to their village. To- 
all the villagers of the bridegroom’s party he gives a feast, 
which ends the marriage ceremony. 

Besides this there are other forms of marriage by which the 
Santal lovers may be united in the bonds of matrimony. These 
are as follows : 

1. Eudam Bapla. ^ 

If a girl becomes pregnant, the young man by whom she 
becomes so is bound to marry her. The procedure for this kind 
of marriage is as follows : 

The young man informs the Jogrnanjhi of his offence and the 
girl confesses to the wife of the Jogrnanjhi. Then the Jogrnanjhi 
informs the matter to the headman of the village and also to the 
parents on both sides. The bridegroom pays twelve rupees and 
a bull for the bride-price. The Jogmanjhi then takes this couple 
to the house of the bridegroom’s parents with the headman and 
some other villagers. There they fix the date of the marriage. 
Then on a fixed day in the house of bridegroom the latter applies 
vermilion to the forehead of the bride ; the bridegroom at the 
time of applying vermilion stands facing west and the bride 
facing east. 

S. Ghardi-jawae Marriage. 

This kind of marriage is resorted to when a girl is the only 
child of her parents. When a man has minor sons and grown- 
up daughters he procures a ghardi-jawae to get help in his agri- 
cultural . work. When a girl is ugly or deformed and there is no 
prospect of her being asked ip ; marriage in the ordinary way^ 
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this form of marriage takes place. Usually -a man seeks a wife for 
his sons ; here it is the opposite. All expenses of marriage are 
borne by the father of the girl. At an ordinary marriage the 
bridegroom’s friends are called hariatko; here it is the friends of 
the bride that are called so. In this kind of marriage the bride- 
groom pays nothing for his bride but lives with his father-in-law 
and works for him without wages for five years. At the time of 
marriage the girl’s parents give the young man a calf. This 
becomes his personal property. The girl also gets a calf at the 
time of marriage. ^ She is further permitted to get “ arpa,” i.e., 
reap a few sheaves of paddy for herself. If a man vsdshes his 
ghardi-jatcae to become his heir this has. to be specially arranged 
and publicly declared and such is done at the time of marriage. 
When a man procures a ghardi-jawae to get help in his agri- 
cultural work, in such cases the girl’s father will set aside a bit 
of land for this ghardi-jawae and will help him to get additional 
land. "When the five years of service are over, the ghardi-jawae 
is free to depart. 

3. Ttut Marriage. 

This is adopted by forward young men who are not quite 
sure whether the girl they fancy will accept them, and take this 
means of compelling her to marry. The man taking some 
vermilion on his fingers watch his opportunity at the fair or on 
any similar occasion, marks the girl he is in love with on the 
forehead and claims her as his wife. Doing this he runs away 
at full speed to escape from the thrashing he may expect at the 
hands of her relations if he is caught on the spot. In any case 
the girl’s relatives will go to his village and will obtain from the 
headman the permission to kill and eat three of the goats of the 
offender or of his father and a double bride-price must be paid 
for the girl. The marriage is however legal and if the girl stiU 
declines to live with the man, she must be divorced in full form 

and cannot again be married as a spinster. 
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4. Nirholok Marriage. 

This form may be said to be the female variety of ‘ Itut.’ 
A girl, who cannot get a man whom she likes in the regular way, 
takes a pot of rice-beer (pacfeawee), enters his house and insists 
upon staying there. They do not adopt any physical force to 
expel her from the house. It is said to be quite fair and usually 
effective to throw red pepper on the fire as by inhaling the smoke 
she is compelled to run away, but if she passes this endurance 
test without leaving the house, she is held to have won her hus- 
band and the family is bound to recognize her. 

5. Sang a Marriage. 

Sanga marriage is equivalent to the Nika system of the 
Muhammadans, which is used for the marriage of widows and 
divorced women. The bride is brought to the bridegroom’s house 
with a small party of her owm friends. The binding portion 
of this form of marriage consists in the bridegroom taking a 
Dimbu flower, painting it with Sindur with his left hand and 
with the same hand sticking it in the bride’s coiffure. 

6. Kiring-javoae Marriage. 

This form of marriage is comparatively rare. When a girl 
becomes encienteby illicit connection with a man of her own sept, 
some one is induced to become her husband in order to avoid 
the scandal. For this sacrifice he gets two bullocks, a cow and 
a quantity of paddy from the family of the man by whom the 
girl is made pregnant. The headman calls the villagers together 
and declares the couple to be man and wife in their presence and 
instructs the girl to live with him and be faithful to the husband 
that has been provided for her. 

DrvoBCB. 

Divorce is a common sequel to the Santa! marriage. Divorce 
is allowed at the wish of either husband or wife. If neither 
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party is at fault, the one who wants a divorce is expected to 
bear the expenses. In this case the husband cannot claim the 
bride-price originally paid and also has to pay a fine of Bs. 5 and 
give the woman a piece of a cloth. If, on the other hand, it is the 
wife who demands divorce without just cause, her father has to 
refund the bride-price to her husband. If adultery is proved 
against her the co-respondent is called a thief and has to pay 
Rs. 60. If the man is guilty, the bride-price is forfeited. 
Barrenness is one of the common causes for the divorce. In this 
case the husband has to pay the penalty. The divorce is effected 
in the presence of the assembled villagers by the husband tearing 
asunder three sal {Shorea rohusta) leaves in token of separation 
and upsetting a brass pot full of water. 

Birth and Naming Ceremony. 

Immediately a birth is announced there is a gathering of 
friends and relations for congratulating the parents and on the 
third, fifth or seventh day there is a purification ceremony which 
really consists in nothing but shaving off the hair the child may 
have on its head ; until this is done it is considered unpropitious 
to engage in any shikar or hunting expedition or religious cere- 
monies. In many villages it is strictly prohibited. 

When the purification has been completed the women and 
children of the village who have assembled at the house receive 
each a leaf-cup full of rice-water with which the leaves of Min 
have been mixed. After this they all take a draught of their 
home-brewed liquor and depart. 

Upon the fifth day the child receives its name. Should it 
happen to be a son and heir he takes the name of his grand- 
father ; should he be the second son born, he takes that of his 
maternal grandfather ; and thus the paternal grandfather’s brother 
for the third boy, the maternal grandfather’s brother: for the 
fourth boy and so on. The same procedure is followed for girls, 
the feminine relations being in the same order from the female 
side, . , ' ' -..-s 
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Chacho Chhatiae. 

It is a very important ceremony of the Santals, which 
enables anybody to take his place in Santa! society and parti- 
cipate in its rights, rules and ceremonies. Without this no 
Santa! can be married nor cremated ; if anybody died without 
this ceremony he is buried. There is no age limit for this 
ceremony, only it must precede marriage. Generally the Santal 
performs this ceremony on several children at one and the same 
time. 

The father of the children brew-s handi (rice beer) and 
provides oil and turmeric for the villagers. One morning the 
father calls the manjhi haram and paramanik and gives them handi 
to drink. After drinking handi the headman orders the goddet 
to call the villagers together. Five girls (unmarried) of the 
village anoint first the naike and his wife on a mat with oil and 
turmeric, next the kudani naike and his wife, then the manjhi- 
haram and his wife and then all the officials and their wives. 
Last of all the women of the village are anointed. Then handi 
is served in leaf -cups to all the officials and the villagers, and 
for each child four small leaf-cups are given to all those present. 
Then they ask the father, “How many boys and girls have 
you ? On receiving an answer they ask again, “ Where is 
the land ? ’ ’ The father tells them where the namesakes of the 
children live, whereupon they call for “ namesake handi,” i.e,, 
beer which the namesakes present have brought with them. 
The people then sing special songs and dance. 

A man, who in a way officiates for the father, now begins 
to cite mythical historical tales. He starts with the crea- 
tion of the earth and relates the Santal history of mankind, their 
wanderings, etc,., according to tradition, and how they finally 
settled and multiplied. Thereupon the man on behalf of the 
■ family says, among all other things, “ We implore you to let us be 
with you to brew and drink handi, to fetch water on the marria-ge 
day, on the chhatiar day and on the day of cremation. We 
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were like crows, we are become wMte like paddy birds. Yop 
villagers be our witness. ’ ’ The festival is concluded by further 
drinking and singing- cMafiar and other songs. 

Adoption. 

Among the Santals to adopt a child is of rare occurrence.. 
Dr. Campbell says they do not practise adoption. Eev. P. 0. 
Sodding is of opinion that adoption is present among the 
Santals. I have also heard of one or two instances of adoption 
in the Damin area of the Santhal Parganas. - 

If a man takes a second wife and this woman has a. boy 
by a former husband, the man may adopt this boy. He proceeds 
in the following way : He first informs the village headman j 
then calls the nearest male relatives of the boy whose consent 
is necessary. If they agree they say so in the presence of the 
headman and the villagers of the village where the man, who 
will adopt the boy, lives. Then the male relatives of the boy 
renounce him and declare him henceforth to belong to the new 
father ; it is also declared that the boy shall have no right, of 
inheritance in the property of his natural father. When all 
these are done the adopting father fixes a date for the formal 
adoption of the boy. The villagers of that village on that day 
behave as at Janam Ghhatiar (name-giving ceremony of the 
Santal child). They shave and drink handi (rice beer)-. The 
usual procedure in a Janam Ghhatiar is that there the officiating 
midwife tells the assembled people the name of the new-born 
child ; here she does not tell the name of the boy but the sept or 
sub-sept of the adopting father ; henceforth that becomes the 
sept of the boy. Thereupon they leave the boy to eat the flesh of 
animals sacrificed to the tribal deities. Henceforward the boy 
becomes one of their own. 

' Bitlaha. 

. It means to outcast a Santal from society. This but^. 
casting -takes place - by the order, of the. assembled .members.ol 
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the Panchayat. It is resorted to when a Santal woman indulges 
in sexual intercourse with either a difcM (non-Santal) or with a 
person of the same sept. If any one commits such an offence 
the headman of the village in question calls his neighbouring 
colleagues together and informs them of the matter; if the people 
hold that the case is not proven, then those who started the rumour 
are severely punished. If it is proved, the assembly gives an 
order for outcasting and they proceed to carry it out the day 
after the annual hunt. The date of this Bitlaha is announced 
by a man in the market by carrying a branch of Sal tree {Shorea 
rohusta) containing leaves. The people in the market on seeing 
him understand the matter and count the leaves of the branch 
(each leaf of the branch means a day) because as many leaves as 
it contains so many days afterwards this bitlaha is to take place. 
During this operation the Parganait of that b.unglow and 
even the Sub-divisional officer of that district are generally 
commissioned to superintend so that nothing untoward happens. 
One such outcasting I saw personally about two years ago at 
Dumka within the Santal Parganas. 

In the early morning of the appointed day the bachelors and 
other male members of the neighbouring villages with flutes, 
drums, bows and arrows meet at the end of the village street 
where the culprit lives. The bachelors compose extempore obscene 
songs in which he is mentioned by name. Drumming is kept 
up so terribly that the sound can be heard for miles around. 
At a sign from the leader the crowd with wild yells and lifted 
hands holding hows rushes towards the village with ' him, 
drumming and blowing their ‘ flutes loudly and singing obscene 
songs. The women of that village do not remain there ; they fly 
away to some other place to keep their prestige. 

When the crowd reach the house of the offender they 
tie a short charred bit of firewood, a worn-out broom and some 
Hsed-ttp> leaf-plates on a long pole of bamboo and fix it at the 
dut^ance to the courtyard.. Within the courtyard they break the 
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fireplace and all things and even sometimes break the hpnse,; 
Voung men in undress desecrate the rooms. 

The persons outcasted are not allowed to take food with 
others, they cannot give their children in marriage within the 
Santal community. The parents of both sides also would be 
outcasted, and those who give shelter to these outcasts will 
be treated like that. 

Jam Jati. • 

By performing this ceremony an outcasted Santal is accepted 
in society. It is done in the following way : 

When both the aggrieved parties are ready to provide the 
necessary money for the performance of this ceremony they inform 
■the Manihiharam who again informs the Parganait of the 
hunglow, and the latter makes it known to the Parganaits of 
other neighbouring hunglows. Then a day is fixed for the 
performance of this ceremony and the person who is to be 
re-admitted prepares a big feast. Then the outcasted man- 
and woman go out to the end of the village street with a 
twisted cloth round their necks, and water in a Zoto. To the 
Parganaits and the village chiefs the offenders acknowledge 
their offence and pray to them, “ Have pity on us.” The 
Parganaits and the chiefs say, “ Since you have acknowledged 
your offence we do now take and carry all that for you.” Then ■ 
the outcasts take a little water alnd wash their mouths with - it- 
and pass the lota round to all the leading men, who do the same. 
After this they enter the village and the courtyard of the outcasts 
who personally wash the feet of the leaders of the people. All 
then sit down in rows to eat, leaf-plates being put before them. 
On the leaf-plates of the Parganaits Es. 10 is put, on the 
Desmanjhis' plates Es. 5 and on those of the headmen also Es. 5; 

Disposal of the. Dead. 

When a person is dying they generally keep the doors open, 
as the Santals prefer to have the spirit of the departed wandering 

10 
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about outside the house than taking a permanent abode 
inside. This is probably one of the reasons why the Manjhisthan 
is built, as it affords a residence to the manes of the departed ; 
although this is built before the house of the 

headman of a village yet it seems that the spirits of all deceased 
villagers are comnfonly considered to congregate there. 

After death the body is carried away on a bedstead by the 
relatives and villagers who cover the dead body with a new piece 
of cloth, in one corner of which one or sometimes two rupees are 
tied. When they reach a cross road some parched rice and cotton 
seeds are scattered about as a charm against the malignant spirits 
that might throw obstacles in the way. On that cross road they 
wait for an hour and the women and relations lament over the 
deceased. They carry this dead body to the bank of a streamlet 
near by. The clothes, brass utensils and weapons of the departed 
are brought with the dead body. These things are sold at half 
price near the pyre. The pyre is prepared with the wood which 
is brought from the jungle near by. Before placing the dead 
body on the pyre, the heir of the deceased with his face averted 
and walking backwards inserts a piece of grass between the lips 
of the dead man and places a silver coin in his hand. The dead 
body with the bedstead is placed on the funeral pyre and a small 
chip is taken off the collar-bone and deposited in anew pot and the 
heir then applies fire to the dead body by placing a piece of burning 
wood on the face of the corpse. Before setting fire to the body 
it is covered with a branch and four pieces of wood are put on 
it. A fowl is taken round the pyre thrice and is finally nailed to 
the south-west corner pole. After the heir had placed a piece 
of burning wood on the dead man’s face, all the relatives and 
others present throw a log on the pyre and proceed to 
kindle it. The people sit at a distance and watch the body 
being consumed. The pot in which the chip of collar-bone 
is kept, is then buried outside the village. Then they shave 
and bathe and before they enter the village incense themselves 
with sal resin, The men who carry the dead man and ailso who 
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accompany the dead to the cremation ground drink kandi 
bought with the money realised from the dead man’s articles. 
Coming back after consuming the body they hang a pot of leaves 
in the room where the man had breathed his last. In a cup they 
put some boiled rice and above the rice they place another pot of 
leaves containing fried fish. If the next morfiing some boiled 
rice can be seen on the fish then they think the spirit of the 
departed came and partook of a portion of the rice. But if no rice 
can be seen then they think that the spirit did not at all come 
there. In this case they believe that something of the departed 
is left with them, that is why the spirit has not come. 

Five days afterwards there is a ceremony called !FeZ nahan. 
All the villagers assemble at the dead man’s house and shave. 
Then they go and bathe, the men in one place, the women in 
another. The men take with them a little earth (used as soap), 
oilcake, oil, three sal twigs (used as tooth-brushes) and a couple of 
leaves. The villagers put these at the edge of the water on three 
separate leaves, and offer all with the left hand first to the dead, 
then to Pilchu Hdram and Pilchu Burhi (first man and woman). 
The last two are invoked to take the dead man under their care. 
The Santals keep a little bone to throw it in the water of the 
Damodar river. There is no fixed time for taking the 
bones to that river. It is the custom of the Santals to wait until 
a sufficient number of their relatives have died. Along the river 
there are several ghats where the relative who has brought the 
bones offers earth and tooth-brushes to the departed and to Pilchu 
Hdram and Burhi after he has thrown the bones, etc., into the 
rivers. He goes into deep water and facing east dives; whilst 
under the water he lets the bones go. The last function is 
known as Ohanddn. On. the floor of the room where the man 
breathed his last the eldest son puts a quantity of adwa rice over 
the plate of Sdl-leaves. Then a he-goat is cut by holding the neck 
over this rice and the blood whiph falls on them is mixed with 
the rice properly. All the members of ithe house take a little of it 
by taking the name of the departed. Then a great feast is given 
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by the sons of the departed in wbich all the relatives and villagers 
join. When this is over the mourners can resume their ordinary 
life; but till then they can neither sacrifice nor use vermiliGn; 
nor can marriage or any other ceremony take place in the village. 

When a little child or a pregnant woman is dead the Santals 
bury the corpse. After the death the female relatives and 
villagers, taking a little mustard oil and turmeric (crushed), rub it 
on dead body covering it with a new cloth, all utensils and other 
objects of the departed being carried to the burial ground. When 
they reach the destination they place the bedstead in such a way 
that the head of the dead body points towards the south. A branch 
of iihe Mowah tree is put on the bed near the head. The hole 
is made north to south. All those who accompany the dead 
do not forget to take a pot with water from the house of the 
departed and a rupee® All then taking a little water from the 
pitcher and the rupee touch the hands, feet and mouth of the 
corpse. They place the body within the hole ; all those who 
are present there take a little earth and put on the mouth of the 
dead uttering the following words : 

Ma taba khan tahi kbanad ala khanem bagaraoa 
Onata nsa sanam ko hasala amam kana 
Alaho Jaman bis badala taken ma. 

{English Translation.) 

You have been separated from us that is why I am giving 
a little earth to you. Please see that we may remain in good 
health. 

Then cover the hole with the earth. The relatives take a 
little earth from the burial ground and a nail from the dead body, 
they then throw these to the Damodar river. In the case of the 
pregnant woman they insert an iron nail in the sole of the foot. 
The reason of this is that Churin bhut may not come out from 
• graifii^:S' ^ 


CHAPTER III 

Saotal Laws and Govbenmeot. 

It is too early yet to disentangle the various cultural ele- 
ments which have set their stamp on the village organisation of 
different parts of India. Socio-economists and students of pri- 
mitive law are greatly indebted to Prof. Radhakamal Mukherjee 
for trying to pierce through the veil that surrounds the beginnings 
of Indian primitive political and Juridical institutions by a culture- 
strata analysis. In his illuminating paper ^ he first of all des- 
cribes the system in which perhaps the most primitive elements 
have survived such as the Khond type, mainly characterised 
by tribal system in a village. The second, the more advanced 
type, is to be found according to him among the Mundas and the 
Oraons of Chota Nagpur characterised by tribal government and 
an agrarian distribution under centralised control. A still more 
Advanced type would be that found among village communities 
of the Malabar with democratic tribal traditions overlaid by 
feudal and monarchical tribal tendencies and found in all com- 
plexities amongst the most interesting matriarchal Nayars, 
though there are many patriarchal tribes in Cochin, Travancore 
and Coorg. Lastly came the fourth type, the Indo-Aryan. The 
Munda-Dravidian village constitution is contrasted with the 
Indo-Aryan system. Later on he has found out another 
type which he calls Mongoloid (which might be termed the 
Assam type) and he has further differentiated the Indo- 
Aryan type from N. W. India into the Afghan and Beluchi sub- 
types. TJius we have the regional economic types of (1) Assam, 

1 E. K. Mokherjee, Village Gommunities in India, Man in India, VoL III, 1929. 
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(2) Ciiota Nagpur, (3) Malabar, and Madras (4) and N.W. India, 
which possibly spread over the rest of India along with Aryan 
conquest and colonisation. It is quite likely that there would 
be many sub-types in each. In the Festschrift presented to Pater 
Schmidt, we have a division of the cultural strata of India into 
the Ur-folk of Palaeolithic time, the Dravidians with Neolithic 
shoulder-celt culture and the Aryans with copper or iron, suc- 
ceeding each other chronologically. Giuffrida-Ruggeri’s ethnic 
stratification of India gives us the Negritos, the Australoid 
Vedda, Dravidians and different Indo-Aryan races succeeding 
each other chronologically. Pi'of. Von Eickstedt’s classification 
gives us interesting zonal ethnic types such as (1) the Veddoid, or 
Paiaeo-Indian.the most primitive group with two varieties, namely 
Malidae from Northern jungles and G-ondidae from 0. P. and 
Chota Nagpur, and (2) the non-Negroid Melanid group with the 
sub-type of Kolidae followed by two advanced groups of Indidae 
and Brachydae. 

Thus a cultural analysis of a Santal village administration 
would pave the way for a clear understanding of the economic 
and political stratification and their history and evolution in 
ancient India and what was the real contribution of the Assam, 

Chota Nagpur or Malabar and Madras or N. W. Indian type 

" « ■ 

to it. The Santal type follows closely what has been described 
as Munda-Oraon constitution ; as the Santals are linguistically 
and culturally, if not physically, closely akin to the Mundas, 
Hos, etc., though the Oraons are linguistically quite different. 

Santal Administeative Officers. 

Manjhi (Headman). 

The basis of the Santal communal system is the village. 
Santals will never settle alone in an uncultivated area ; they go 
there in a body and settle with a leader and his assistants. The 
leader is known as Manjhi (headman), being chosen by the village 
people to , administer the rights, rules and ceremonies of the 
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Santal village community. No public sacrifice, no festival, no li 

ceremony such as marriage can properly be done without the 
Manjhi taking the lead or initiative. The ManjM is the represen- 
tative of the village both in external and internal affairs. He 
also collects rents from the villagers. If the headman of a 
Santal village be other than a Santals (such as Kumar or Bauri) 
which sometimes happens, the Santals will have for themselves 
an official called Handi Manjhi who performs all the duties of ; 

the Santal village except collecting rent and other work demanded 

by the government. p 

: . • i:j 

Assistants to the Headman— Pardindnik Jogmanjhi 

I 

There are two assistants to the Manjhi : one is Pardmdnik 
and the other is the Jogmanjhi. The Pardmdnik is the principal 
assistant and representative of the Manjhi by whom he is 
chosen. If the Manjhi dies without any male issue or brothers 
then the Pardm&nik will get the office. In his {Manjhi’ s) social i 

functions the Manjhi is assisted by the Jogmanjhi. His duty is ; 

to prevent sexual intercourse in the same sept and also with a ;; 

diku (non-Santal). If a girl becomes pregnant the Jogmanjhi [ 

has to find out who the culprit is. If he does not, the villagers I 

tie him with the rope used for tying a buffalo to a pole in the | 

cowshed of the Manjhi, and scold him and fine him. At ? 

the time of Sohrde parab all the villagers, young and old, i 

male and female, drink handi (rice beer). Singing, dancing and 
other entertainments go on without restriction for five days and ^ 

nights and at these times the boys and girls remain in charge 
of the Jogmanjhi. At the birth of a child and at marriages 
he is in charge of those ceremonies, and when the village youths 1 

attend a night festival he is in charge of them. Formerly 
he had a very important position though now gradually he is 
losing all authority ; but the young people still use him as a safe 
repository of their secrets. The Jogmanjhi has an assistant 
called Jog-Pardmmik who officiates when he is absent. ^ 
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Village Beadle— Goddet, ((Jorait— Eisley) . 

Next in rank is the Goddet, an orderly or peon of the 
headman of the village, who calls the villagers together 
at his command and also collects sacrificial fowl for the 
village sacrifices. Whenever any foreigner comes in the village 
and enquires about the headman, the Goddet at once runs 
and informs him. (One morning I went to a village at 
Katikund within Dumka Sub-division. I asked the villagers where 
the headman of the village was. The Goddet said he was in the 
agricultural field and at once ran to call him. He then came 
back with the headman to me.) The Santals call the Goddet 
Marang ManjM, i.e., great chief, and there are many instances 
of Goddets having ousted a, Manjhi ox even a Parganait. If a 
Pardmanik gets the office of Manjhi it is considered proper that 
the Goddet should become Pardmanik. 

Federal Officers (Parganait) and Assistant Federal 
Officer (Deshmanjhi). 

■ ■ t.w ^ A ; ' . . , ; 

A Parganait is an officer who is in charge of several villages 
collectively known as bung loio. (For administrative purposes 
several villages are grouped together in what is now known as a 
hungloio. The number of villages contained within each vary 
in every case. The place where I worked, the Sundarpahari 
htinglow, within Godda sub-division, consisted of the following 
28 villages- — 


Villages of Sundarpahari Bunglow. 

1. Tetria 6. Jisubatfaan 

2. Domdi 7. Bara Kalajore 

3. Kusurnghati 8. Choto Kalajore 



9. Molionpur 
10* Sundarpahari 
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11. 

Salodi 

20. 

Dahubera 

12. 

Salpatiira 

21. 

Teibitha 

18. 

^ Paharpur ■ 

22. 

Jamalpur 

14. 

Eampur , 

23, 

Jiajuri 

15. 

Jifcpur 

24. 

Ladbapathor 

16. 

Bara Kalajuri 

25. 

Phulberia 

17. 

Giiota Kalajuri 

26. 

Manibathan 

18. 

Gamaroe 

27. 

Dhapahari 

19. 

Gamarbera 

28. 

Zolo 


As a Manjhi has an assistant so the Parganait also has one 
known as Desh-manjM. There are also GhaUadars who are 
appointed by the Parganait who act as the messengers of the 
two above officers. Outside the Damin area there is no Parganait 
and sardars are appointed .by the Sub-divisional officer having 
a number of chowkidars under him. 

Custom has made* these positions hereditary and there is a 
formal election system. The eldest member in each house of the 
villfige has the power of giving vote. After election the head- 
man’s appointment is confirmed by the Sub-divisional officer. 
The Parganait is elected hy the headman of all the villages which 
form a hunglow, and his office is confirmed hy the Sub-divisional 
officer and the Deputy Commissioner of that Division^ and the 
Desh-Manjhi’ s appointment is confirmed by the Sub-divisional 
officer only. 

Federal Council and the First Court op appeal : 

THE PanCHAYAT AND KULIDRUP. ; 

In the month of Magh (January and February) the village 
people gather together after a sacrifice. The headman of the 
village, taking the lead, resigns Ms post M the village people 
all the other officials of the village also resign their ppsts one 
after another. ’ ^ ^ 
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Panchayat. 

In each hunglow there are two councils, upper and 
lower, like the modern Council House and Assembly of India. 
The upper is known as Pawhayat in which the Pargmait of the 
hunglow presides and the headmen of all the villages of the 
hunglow become members of the Panchayat. Affairs of a 
weighty nature have to be decided in the council. 

Kulidrup. 

The lower assembly is known as Kulidrup in which the 
eldest member of each house represents the assembly and the 
headman of the village presides. The indigenous officials of the 
village described above are ex-ofjicio members of the Kulidrup 
and every village has a place for holding the council before the 
house of the headman of the village which is known as Manjhi- 
sthan. All petty disputes, both of a civil and criminal nature, are 
settled there but if the matter to be settled is of an immoral and 
shameful character, they go to the end of the village street or on 
some other convenient place where they need not fear to hurt 
the feelings of their womenkind. 

Inheritance. 

In the matter of inheritance, the Santals follow their own 
customs and know nothing of the so-called codes which govern 
the devolution of property among the Hindus. Till the death of the 
father the property of the family remains intact and all the members 
enjoy in common. After his death the property is divided amongst 
his sons equally except that the eldest gets a bullock and a 
rupee more than the others. As the Santal women have no right 
to any of the property, movable and immovable, the question of 
inheritance on their part cannot arise at all, If a man dies 
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without an issue his property goes to the next agnatic relation. 
If the father of the deceased remains alive the property will 
revert to the father; if he is dead it goes to the brothers of the 
deceased equally ; if the latter are dead their sons succeed. In 
default of this the paternal uncles and their sons become success- 
ors. The condition of the widow of a childless man becomes 
very bad ; none takes her charge. Sometimes she gets one cloth, 
a hati (brass vessel), a calf and 10 to 12 maunds of paddy. 
Sometimes also it can be seen that her husband’s younger brothers 
keep her. Even when one of the younger brothers keeps her, 
the share of the deceased brother ^is equally divided between 
all the brothers. If the younger brothers of her husband do not 
give her any shelter she returns to her parents’ house. If a man 
leaves only daughters (unmarried) their paternal grandfather or 
uncles take charge of them and of the widow and the property 
remains in their possession. They give to these girls the 
presents which they get during their marriage as their own 
property, hut the bride-price goes to guardians, headman, 
etc. After marriage the widow gets the perquisites of a childless 
widow and returns to her father’s or to her daughter’s house. 
In many cases it can be seen that one of the sons-in-law becomes 
gharda-jawae. He lives with his wife in the father-in-law’s 
house and helps him in every possible way like a son till he 
dies, when the gharda-jawae inherits all the immovable 
property and half the movable property ; the other half goes 
to the relatives of the deceased. 

If a man dies leaving a widow and several sons (minor), 
then the widow keeps all the property in her possession. The 
grandfather or uncles of the sons see that the widow does not 
waste it. If the widow remarries before her son’s marriage the 
grandfather and uncles take possession of the property. The 
mother of the sons has no right to anything of it. Sometimes 
it can be seen that the widow a calf which is known as 
Bhandkar. If the widow does not marry again, she lives with 
her sons, generally with the youngest son. The youngest son then 
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will get all the personal property of Ms mother after her death. 
No other sons can claim it. 

Partition. 

Partition in a Santal family generally takes place when 
members become numerous in a family, and a single house can- 
not accommodate ail the members ; or if the sons do not live 
happily together, specially when the father has married again 
and had other issue, the parents make a partition. This partition 
takes place in the presence of the members of the Kulidrup (the 
council of the village people). A Kulidrup is called and the 
father divides all the land, cattle, and other things. The 
landed property is divided equally, the father and the sons 
get a share each. The house is also divided equally among the 
sons and father. If in a house there are four rooms then each 
will get one, provided all are married. The son with whom the 
parents live retains possession of their share during their life- 
time. Unmarried sons get a double share of the live-stock, 
one share for their marriage expenses. Daughters get no share in 
the property but if they are unmarried they get one calf 
each, that being the dowry to be given them at marriage, 
because during the marriage the bride’s side has to give a calf 
to the brother of the bridegroom. The cattle wMch the sons 
get at their marriage are divided. But the cattle which the 
daughtem-in-law received from their fathers, brothers and from 
their fathers-in-law at the time of marriage are not divided. 
After the death of the wife of a Santal, her unmarried sons can- 
not claim a partition even if their father takes a second wife, 
but they can do so if they like after marriage. If the second 
wife has got no children when the father dies the sons by his 
first wife will get the share of the father provided they agree to 
pay for the funeral of their step-mother. 


AN ETHNIC ANALYSIS OF THE CULTURE- 
TRAITS IN THE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 
AS FOUND AMONG THE RADHIYA 
BRAHMINS OF MYMENSINGH. 


BY 

Nirmal Chakravaeti, M.A. 

Ethnological Seminar Department of Anthropology, 

Calcutta University 

Perhaps no part of the social life of a nation is likely to mirror 
the entirety of its cultural history as marriage. In a Hindu 
popular saying birth, death, and marriage are 
Intrc^uction. pre-destined— SO also is the depre- 

cating English saw of ‘ wiving and hanging 

going by destiny.’ It is quite natural that aU the conservative 

traits and innovating tendencies in the group would simul- 
taneously find their way in marriage ceremonies. The ftneral 
customs would be resistent naturally to ail new traits but 
marriage being the great occasion ot gtoup-retaation would 
likelv bring into full play all the suppressed social suo- 

conscious side by side with the desires of wish-fulfflment evoked 

by new conditions. Superficially, the ceremonies seem to per- 
petrate the good old customs and to keep up the mask of old 
traditions, but in reality concessions, at least in marriage c 
monies, have always to be made to the latest fashions. But the 
difference between the Indian tendencies and prevaihng modes 

in other parts of the world is that owing to the presence o a 

social hierarchy, with its dues and rights inevitably link^ with 

certain ceremonies, it is hard to give here even the least ta? the 
go-by. Then again, the dread of misfortune to the wedded 
pair would always make the old ladies for* others ‘o kee^ "P 

L old items though to the “MW® ' 

hardly object. Thus, amongst the presents to the bride, to 
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mention one examples there is still the insistence of presentation 
of a brass mirror, a custom perhaps which could be found in the 
early Bronze Age, but side by side is presented also the latest 
model of the most fashionable mirrors. Thus the marriage 
ceremonies not only drag on a long trail of the past, but is 
always adding new flowers from the present-day modes. In 
short, the marriage ceremony, rather than any other custom, 
if properly analysed, is likely to provide us with the various 
dominant phases of social mood and cultural fashions in ano- 
malous juxtaposition. 

In dealing with the custom of marriage among the Eadhiya 
Brahmins of Bengal I shall confine my attention to the 
district of Mymensingh alone as a field under personal ob- 
servation. It would be a Herculean task to note down all the 
different variations of the marriage customs, as they prevail to- 
day, in all the different parts of Bengal. 

In ancient India there were eight forms of marriage. They 
were — (a) Brahma, (6) Daiva, (c) Prajapatya, (d) Arsa, 
(e) Asura, (/) Raksasa, (g) Gandharva, and 
I'orms of Marriage, (/j ) Paisacha. In a passage in one of the 
Grhya Sutras we find that all the eight forms 
of marriage enumerated above are described in the order of their 
preference. It runs thus — “ (1) (The father) may give away the 
girl, having decked her with ornaments, pouring out a libation 
of water : this is the wedding (called) Brahma. A son born by 
her (after a wedding of this kind) brings purification to twelve 
descendants' and to twelve ancestors on both (the husband’s and 
the wife’s) sjdes. (2) He may give her, having decked her with 
ornaments, to an ofificiating priest, whilst a sacrifice with the 
three (Srauta) fires is going on : this (is the wedding called) 
Daiva. (A son) brings purification to ten descendants and to ten 
ancestors on both sides. (3) They fulfil the law together : this 
(is the wedding called) Prajapatya. (A son) brings purification 
to eight descendants and to eight ancestors on both sides. 
(4) He may marry her after having given a bull and a cow (to the 
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girl’s father) : this is the wedding called Arsa. (A son) brings 
purification to seven descendants and to seven ancestors on both 
sides. (5) He may marry her, after a mutual agreement has 
been made (between her lover and the damsel) : this (is the 
wedding called) Gandharva. (6) He may marry her after 
gladdening (her father) by money : this (is the wedding called) 
Isura. (7) He may carry her off while (her relatives) sleep or 
pay no attention: this (is the wedding called) Paisacha. 
(8) He may carry her off, killing (her relatives) and cleaving 
(their) heads, while she weeps and they weep : this (is the 
wedding called) Eakshasa.” (Asv. 1.6. 1-8.) Many of the 
above forms are met with even to this day— of course, more or 
less modified. Among the higher castes of Bengal we find mainly 
two kinds of marriage which partake of the nature of the Brahma 
and the A.sura forms. 

The evils of the dowry system have not yet cast their bane- 
ful spells upon the Eadhiya Brahmins of Mymensingh. Accept- 
ance of money- consideration by the bridegroom’s party is greatly 
looked down upon by them. But it is generally 
Bridegroom-price. found that the bride’s father gives some dowry 
in kind at the time of marriage. This he does 
according to his means. The presents to the bridegroom by the 
girl’s father are collectively known as “ Barabharan.” 

One conspicuous feature of Mymensingh is that the well- 
known and ever-present face of the ‘Ghatafc,’ or the rbateh- 
maker, is nowhere to be seen. Marriages are 
Match-maker. settled by the heads of the families themselves. 

There are still people who can tell you, if asked, 
the names of the fathers of all the marriageable boys and girls 
within the society, their social status, lineage, and whether there 
is any bar to the marriage on account of the parties falling within 
the prohibited degrees, or for any other reason. Comparing of 
horoscopes is not given so much importance as is done in 
West Bengal. All that are necessary for settling a marriage 
is the family, its tradition^, and its social status. 
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The custom of “ Eone-dekha ” or the seeing of the prospec- 
tive bride for approval does not obtain in the district of Mymen- 
singh. This is contrary to the prevalent 
Kone-dekha. custom amougst the higher castes in other 
parts of Bengal. There are, however, some 
families, as our information goes, of Dacca Brahmins (Varen- 
dra) who refuse to show their daughters to the guardians of the 
prospective grooms. In the district of Mymensingh the bride- 
groom’s party has got to make their choice on secondhand 
information. Being a small community practically everybody 
knows one another, so the secondhand information is, in most 
cases, reliable. Even if the bridegroom’s party had seen the pro- 
spective bride before the marriage negotiations were carried on, 
they must not see her after they have made the proposal of 
marriage. 

After the preliminary talks have been concluded between 
the parties and they have agreed upon the 

Bagdan. marriage, an auspicious day is Selected and a 

formal letter of proposal by the father of the 
bride to that of the bridegroom is written. This letter is written 
with red ink and bears three marks of vermilion mixed with 
mustard oil on the top of the letter. It is then sent to the 
bridegroom’s father per bearer who must be a Brahmin. 
G-enerally some sweetmeats are also sent with the letter. Erom 
the date on which the letter is sent, the girl is regarded as 
betrothed. This is only a kind of contract entered into by the 
.parties to the marriage in the presence of some respectable 
members of the society. Opinions are divided on the question 
of revocability of marriage after ‘ Vagdan.’ Manu says, 
“ Neither ancients nor moderns who were good men have ever 
given a damsel in marriage after she had been promised to 
another man” (Manu, Ch. IX, 99). But Narada and 
f ajnavalkya admit the right of a father to annul the betrothal to 
one suitor if a better match presents itself ; and either party to 
the contract is. allowed to withdraw from the contract where 
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certain specific defects are discovered. But in Bengal such 
revocation is followed by a social censure, and the father of the 
girl finds it very difficult to arrange for another marriage. 

Most of the G-rhya Sutras are of opinion that marriage 
ceremonies should be held “ during the 

Time. northern course of the sun, in the time of the 

increasing moon, on an auspicious day” 
(San. I. 5. 5). Asvalayana prescribes that it should be celebrated 
‘ under an auspicious Naksatra ’ (Asv. I. 4. 1). Apastamba 
agrees to the season fixed by others, but in one verse he goes on 
to say — “ All seasons are fit for marriage with the exception of 
the two months of the Sisira season, and of the last summer 
month. All Naksatras which are stated to be pure (are fit for 
marriage)” (Ap. I. 2. 12 and 13). He specially recommends 
the Svati Naksatra. At present the months selected for 
holding marriage ceremonies are Baisakh, Jyaistha, Asarh, 
Sravan, Agrahayan, Magh, and Falgun. Marriages of eldest 
children generally do not take place in the month of Jyaistha. 
The last three months mentioned above, viz,, Agrahayan, Magh, 
and Falgun are generally preferred. Marriages sometimes 
take place in the months of Bhadra and Kartik also — ^this is only 
by way of exception. 

Before the passing of the Sarda Act prohibiting child- 
marriage, the age of marriage among girls 
Age of Marriage. generally varied between 3 0 and 14. But 

after the said Act came into force in 1931 the age of marriage 
among girls generally varies between 14 and 16. A majority of 
the girls are married before they complete their sixteenth year. 
Even a couple of decades back post-puberty marriages were rare 
among the Brahmin girls. The age of marriage of the males is 
also higher these days. When pre-puberty marriage was the 
rule the age of the bridegroom varied between 16 and 21 ; but 
now-a-days they generally marry between 21 and 25. 

Many scholars are of opinion that in the Vedic Age 
marriage was considered to be the union of two persons of full 
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development, G-hosa, who contributed a hymn to the Rg A^eda, 
appears to have been advanced in age before she could find a 
suitor. In the Eg Veda we find that the essential features in 
the marriage ritual are the taking of the bride to her husband’s 
house, and the cohabitation on the fourth night after marriage. 
This has also been referred to in many of the Grhya Sutras. 
It indicates that girls were married after they had attained 
puberty. But there are other hymns in the Eg Veda in w'hich 
the marriage of a girl before puberty is evidently referred to, 
e.g., the case of Eomasa, the wife of Bhabayabya, king of the 
banks of the Indus. In the C hand ogya Upanisad, one of the 
earliest works on Sama A^eda, we meet with the mention of 
child wives. 

Even a few years ago it was not uncommon to find a man 
having two or three wives at a time. But this 

Poiygyay. practice of polygyny is rarely met with to-day. 
AVhat with the economic depression and what with the progress 
of civilization, the idea of having more than one wife at a time 
is treated with abhorrence by the youngmen of modern Bengal. 

Before any of the marriage ceremonies are gone through 
several preliminary rites have to be performed. I shall try to 
give exhaustive details of them in the order of their priority. The 
first ceremony connected with marriages is known as the cere- 
mony of ‘ Pinning the betel-leaves,’ or “ Pana-khil,” as it is 
popularly called. Nothing in connection with the proposed 
marriage can be done unless this ceremony has been performed. 
Even the marketing for the marriage must be done after this 
ceremony. It is generally performed about a month or a fort- 
night before the date of marriage. 

Early in the morning of an auspicious day a married lady 
of the Brahmin caste will draw a circle with a 
“ P5na-kUL”^°^ mixture of powdered rice and water. Various 
designs are drawn within the circle. This 
circle having various designs within it is known as “ Alpana.” 
There is no hard and fast rule that a specific design should be 
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made. This llpana is generally drawn in the middle of the 
courtyard- A few grains of paddy and a few Durva grass 
(Agrostis linearis), me then strewn over the Alpana. Some 
curd and a fish are then placed near it. After this that lady or 
any other married lady will proceed to the nearest tank or river, 
as the case may be, with a small pitcher (ghat) and several other 
ladies will follow her singing the folk songs which relate to the 
marriages of Siva and Parvati, Savitrl and Satyavan, etc., and 
she will conae back after filling the pitcher with water. This 
pitcher she will place in the centre of the Alpana and five spots 
are marked into the body of the pitcher with vermilion mixed 
with oil. A mango twig with five leaves are then placed within 
the pitcher. This being done, three or five married women will 
sit near the Alpana with several betel-leaves, betel-nuts, and a 
few bamboosticks of the size and shape of a tooth -pick, all 
placed in a sieve. The ladies will then pin up those leaves taking 
three each with three betel-nuts inside. Each one of them pins 
up twenty-seven betel-leaves, i.e,, the pinning is repeated 
nine times. There must be plenty of betel-leaves and betel-nuts 
left after this pinning up. At the time of the “Pana-khil ” the 
ladies will sing and make ‘ Ulu ’ Sounds, i.e., a kind of sound 
made by the vibration of the tongue, with their mouths. The 
betel-leaves and betel-nuts are then offered to the household deity, 
and after this these are distributed among the ladies present 
there. Mustard oil, vermilion and sweetmeats are also freely 
distributed. Betel-leaves, betel-nuts, oil, vermilion, and sweet- 
meats are then sent to the houses of the relatives in the village 
or villages adjoining. This finishes the ceremony of “ Pana- 
khil.” 

The Puja of Barkumar, which is nothing but an offering to 
ThePnjaof Bar- the goddess Bhagavatl, is performed about a 
week before the wedding. This offering is 
made in order to secure a blissful conjugal life to the bride and 
the bridegroom. The ceremony is very simple : fried rice, burnt 
rice, sunned rice, powdered rice and paddy are separately placed, 
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in five plantain leaves the tips of which are uncut {angat pata) 
and they are offered to goddess Bhagavatl. 

The next ceremony is the worshipping of the tree-trunk 
■ (gacher gu^rlr vrata). It may take place on 

Gaclier , '■G.Q?irir^ 

Brata or the worship- the Same day on which the Puja of Barkumar 

ping of the tree trank. . j ii i • x /n- 

IS performed. Generally a banian tree {Ficus 
religiosa) or a Seora tree is chosen. An offering consisting 
of some sweetmeats, fried rice, mustard oil, vermilion, fish, 
and some length of red thread are placed on a winnowing fan, 
A married woman carries the offering to the tree. She then 
washes the tree trunk and the adjoining land with water which 
she must fetch herself. Then she winds the red thread seven 
times around the tree trunk, and puts some vermilion mixed 
with mustard oil to it. The priest then offers those things to the 
goddess Vana Durga after chanting some Mantras. The offer- 
ings are left there and are generally taken by the lower castes. 
In some villages the red thread is unwound after the offering is 
made and is tied to the wrist of the bride and the bridegroom, 
as the case may be. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that all the above 
ceremonies and several others as well take place in the houses of 
both the parties. It is also essential that all the ceremonies, 
starting from “ Pana-khil ’ ’ up to “ Hasta-sparsa ’ ’ must be accom- 
panied by some kind of music. Generally, even in the poorest 
families, we find the beating of “DhSl,” or a kind of drum, and 
“Kan^i,” a kind of musical instrument made of bell-metal, usual. 

On the day previous to which the wedding takes place a cere- 

Tei-kapar niony knowB as “ Tel-kapar” takes place. An 
auspicious moment is chosen in the morning and 
the bridegroom dips the toe of his right foot in some mustard oil 
mixed with powdered grains of fenugreek (Methi) ; this mixture 
is technically known as ‘ Gandha-tail,’ or scented oil. The re- 
mainining ‘ Gandha-tail ’ and five different shades of coloured 
powders are placed in a tray and are sent to the house of 
bride.- The tray must not be touched by any one 
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Brahmin. Clothes, vermilion, vermilion-boxes, conch bangles, 
betel-leaves, betel-nuts, fish, sweets, oil, ghee, flour, vegetables, 
cooking and other utensils, etc., are also sent with the ‘Gandha- 
taiL’ Several Alpanas, as I have described before, are drawn in 
the courtyard of the bride’s house and the things that are sent 
from the bridegroom’s house are placed upon those Alpanas. 
As soon as the bearers of ‘Gandha-tail,’ etc., reach the bride’s 
house the ladies greet them with ‘Ulu’ sounds. Now-a-days 
they also blow conch-shells. 

The bride rises early in the morning previous to the wed- 
ding day and she is made to sit on a thin mat (pati) with an 
oil-lamp burning in the room. A small pitcher containing water 
is also placed there. This is known as making the bride sit 
for “Adhivasa.” She sits there until the ‘Gandha-tail ’ reaches 
there from the bridegroom’s house. As soon as the ‘Gandha-tail ’ 
reaches there she is smeared with that oil and is bathed with 
water brought by five married ladies in small new pitchers. I 
may mention here that women in the neighbourhood assemble 
in the houses of both the parties early in the morning of the day 
on which the ceremony of “ Tel-kapar ” takes place, and they 
sing folk-songs like the ones I have mentioned before. 

The fish, vegetable, sweets, betel-leaves, etc., which are sent 
from the house of the bridegroom, are not consumed by any of 
the bride’s relatives. They are generally distributed among the 
neighbours. Goddess Kali is also propitiated on the same day. 

On the wedding day the mother of the bride gets up long 
. „ before sunrise and taking a new pitcher 

places a plantain, a coione^ a brass ring, a 
myrobalan, and a Bahevd fruit within it. Then she proceeds 
to the nearest tank or river with the pitcher, a knife and a piece 
of cloth dyed with turmeric. She is generally followed by one 
or two ladies. On reaching the tank or river, as the case may 
be, she enters knee-deep into the water, passes the knife three 
times through the water imitating the act of cutting, and then 
fills the pitcher with water.: This is known as filling the 
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pitcher with water stealthily, or, in a more technical language, 
filling the pitcher with “Chore-panl.” She then comes back 
with the pitcher after covering its mouth with the yellow piece 
of cloth. She places the pitcher in the room of the bride. Then 
■ the ladies of the house, along with the bride, takes flattened 
‘rice miked with curd and sugar. After this the bride is made 
to sit on .a thin mat amidst ‘ Ulu ’ sounds. An oil-lamp, placed 
on a lamp-stand, is kept burning in ■ the room. A brass mirror 
and about half a cubit’s length of very green rolled-up tip of a 
sprouting plantain leaf, W’rapped up in a piece of cloth dyed with 
'turmeric (Ciircttwa longa), is given to the bride. She must not 
part with it till after the marriage ceremony is over. Both the 
bridegroom and the bride must fast on the wedding day. 

In the morning the mother of the bride places a new' piece 
of cloth with a red border on a winnowing fan 
. Sohag-magan., places ou that cloth four small earthen 

'pots containing vermilion, mustard oil, turmeric, and “ Radhni ” 
which is 'a kind of parsley. Then she covers the pots with a 
Ibid of that new cloth. A -betel-leaf and a betel-nut is then put 
into the ’inouth of the bride’s mother. She then takes the 
winnowing' fan on her head and sets out for the houses of the 
relatives of her husband in the village followed by two other 
married ladies. One of them carries a pitcher half full with 
water, and the other carries some powdered rice mixed with 
'water and five betel-leaves. People with ‘'Dhol,” “ Kans'i ’’ 
etc., also follow them. They visit five of the houses of the 
"relatives of the bride’s father. "When they go to one house they 
must not enter any of the rooms, nor must they speak. In 
front of the door-lintel one of the ladies draws a line with 
"powdered rice mixed with water, places a betel-leaf on that line, 
and the mother of the bride places the winnowing fan on the 
'ground, just beybhd the line. The housewife then comes to the 
door and without crossing the lintel puts some vermilion, 
naustard oil, turmeric, and “ Radhni” into the four pots and pours 
some water into the pitcher. This is done in all the five bouses. 
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TMn coming borne the mother of the bride will tread' on some 
paddy, placed beforehand on , a mat, in such a manner that at 
least five grains of rice come out of them. She picks up five 
grains of rice thus husked and ties them in one corner of her 
cloth. The winnowing fan is then placed on an Alpana in the 
court-yard. Some paddy is put into a husking implement made 
of wood (Mdukhal) which is placed near the Alpana. A spade, 
a pestle for husking rice, and a yoke are also kept there. The 
father of the bride then comes and stands with his back tow'ards 
the winnowing fan and keeping his legs apart. Then he holds 
the spade with his hands, digs some earth with it, and throws 
the earth into the winnowing fan placed in between his legs. 
After this the father and mother of the bride come near the 
husking implement. One of the married ladies present there 
puts a knot in the hems of .their cloths and thus joins them. 
Then the father of the bride takes the yoke up and the mother 
takes the pestle and they husk the paddy together. The rice thus 
husked are used in the porridge for “ Ksir-bhojan ” which I 
shall describe later in its proper place. The above ceremony is 
known as “Sohag-magan.” This ceremony is performed by the 
bridegroom’s mother also. ; 

At an auspicious hour at noon the bridegroom is smeared 
with a paste made by grinding together green turmeric and a 
seed of Mimosa scandens (gila) mth water. Then he is bathed, 
amidst music, folk-songs and ‘ Ulu ’ sounds, with water brought 
by five married ladies in five new pitchers, ifter the bridegroom, 
has been so bathed, information is sent to the bride’s house 
where she is also subjected to exactly similar operations. , ■ 

In the forenoon, either before or after the ceremonial bath, 
the father of the bridegroom offers oblations of 
ah/ofSmrfchS' ’ water, rice and fruits, up to three geneptions 
on both , his father’s and mother’s side. Jn 
, case his father is living, the oblations are offered to the three 
generations starting froni his grandfather (father’s . fatlier). 
Similarly, if the maternal grandfE^hef (mother’s father), is; liyipg, 
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he will offer oblations up to three generations on the male line 
starting with the maternal great-grandfather (mother’s father’s 
father). We need not bother about the details of this ceremony. 
It is known as “ Abhyudayika Sraddha ” with which the bless- 
ings of the forefathers are solicited on the threshold of a house- 
holder’s life. The father of the bride also performs the 
“Abhyudayika Sraddha.” In case the father is unable to 
perform the Sraddha, he may depute any of his agnates to 
perform it for him. 

At an appointed moment the bridegroom, fully dressed, and 
wearing a coronet made of cork, performs the 
Snbiia-yatra. ceremony of “ Subha-yatra,” The details are 
as follows : A wooden seat is placed just beyond the door-lintel 
of the biggest room in the house. In front of that seat is placed 
a small pitcher filled with water, and within that pitcher is 
placed a mango twig with five leaves. Besides this there are 
placed near about the pitcher, a burning oil lamp in a lamp- 
stand, some raw fish, curd, vermilion mixed with mustard oil, 
a few grains of paddy and some Durva grass (Agrostis linearis). 
The bridegroom sits on that seat and the priest makes him chant 
some Mantras or hymns. The bridegroom, at the time of chant- 
ing the Mantras, takes a leaf of the wood-apple tree and smells 
it all along. He throws it away after the chanting is over, gets 
up and takes the dusts from the feet of all the elders. They in 
return bless him by strewing a few grains of paddy and Durva 
grass on his head. He then starts for the bride’s house amidst 
music and ‘ Uiu ’ sounds. Just as he begins to move, his 
sister thrusts a broken needle at the back of the coronet, and the 
bridegroom behaves as if he is not aware of it. The origin of 
this custom may be traced to the belief among many peoples, 
both primitive and civilized, that iron protects a person from 
the influences of malevolent spirits. The mother of the bride- 
groom then shows him a leaf of the Man (a kind of prickly 
shrub) and asks him, “ What is that you see in my hand ? ” 

’ To this the bridegroom replies, ** It is a Man- leaf, I am leaving 
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Day Man (heart) to you. ’ It is custoinary that the marriage 
ceremony must take place at the bride’s house. The bridegroom 
must be accompanied by the family priest and a barber. 

On hearing that the bridegroom’s party is approaching, the 
mother of the bride takes some roots of arum, some earth pro- 
cured from the house of a prostitute, and the five grains of rice 
which she had tied to the corner of her cloth at the time of 
“ Sohag-magan.” She places these things on a flat stone used 
for grinding spices {3il). Then she takes a pair of betel-nuts 
which must have one common stem and a cowtie, rubs them 
against the arum roots, and reduces the roots, the earth, and the 
rice to pulp. She then scrapes out the paste with a strip of 
bamboo given to her by the barber. She sits on a big dish made 
of stone at the time of doing this. This is known as “ Sohag- 
bata,” or the grinding of the “ Sohag.” As soon as the party 
arrives outside the boundary of the bride’s house, the father of the 
bride comes out along with other relatives and invites each one of 
the party individually to come to his house and perform the cere- 
mony. They then go inside the house. There is a custom in 
some villages that the bridegroom is lifted up by the servants, is 
taken into the house, and is placed on a special seat. As soon as 
the mother of the bride is informed that the bridegroom has taken 
his seat, she smears a little of the paste made with arum roots, 
earth and rice, on the forehead of the bride, takes out the betel- 
leaf and the betel-nut which were put into her mouth at the time 
of “ Sohag-magan,” and puts them into the mouth of the bride 
who immediately throws them away. Then the mother of the 
bride shuts herself up in a room and comes out under no pretext 
until the “ Sampradan ” or the giving away of the bride is over, 
nor will she speak during that period. 

The actual marriage ceremony takes place in the open court- 
yard under the canopy of stars. An area of four cubits square is 
bounded by four plantain' trees which are planted into the ground. 
A white thread is wound seven times around the plantain trees at 
a height of about five feet. Mango leaves are then tied to the 
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thread on all sides. In the centre of the area is dug a shallow 
depression, twenty-one finger-breadths square, i.e., about half a 
cubit square, representing a pond. Alpana is also draw^n on the 
four sides of the depression. A new earthen pitcher is then 
placed into that supposed pond. It is filled with water and con- 
tains a mango tw’ig having five leaves, and five vermilion spots 
with a symbolic figure of Ganesa, the god of success, are drawn 
with vermilion on the body of the pitcher. It is then covered 
with a piece of cloth dyed with turmeric-paste dissolved in 
water. 

At the appointed hour the bride’s father, taking permission 
from the father of the bridegroom, asks the servants to lift the 
bridegroom up and take him to the place mentioned above. The 
bridegroom sits on a painted wooden seat facing east and the 
person who gives away the bride faces north. The family god 
(Salagram 3ild) is placed within the area and the priest faces 
south. A water vessel made of copper is also placed before the 
bridegroom’s seat. Other things which are placed within the 
area are — two rings made of Kuia grass, flowers, sandal-paste, 
sunned rice, leaves of the wood-apple tree, two bunches of Kuia 
grass about half a cubit long with a knot of a particular kind on 
the top (Vistara), an oblation of curd, sugar, milk and honey 
{Madhuparha) in a small cup made of bell-metal, five kinds of 
fruit, viz., emblic myrobalan {Amlakl), myrobalan {Haritakl), 
Baherd imit, betel-nut and nut-meg tied to a towel. The 
presents to the bridegroom are also placed near the plantain trees, 
and the pitcher containing “ Ohore-panI,” described before, is 
kept near the bridegroom’s seat. 

The order of relatives who can give away the bride is given 
below. The former ones are preferred to the latter ones : 

1. Maternal uncles. 

2. Paternal uncles. 

3. Brothers, 

4. Father. 


5. Agnates. 

6. Cognates. 

7. Sapindas. 
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Unlike Western Bengal, females are not allowed to give away 

'the bride.'' ■ y : • ■ . ; ^ 

As witnesses to the marriage ceremony the members of the 
bridegrooms’s party must be present in the courtyard at the time 
of marriage. The spiritual preceptors of both the families must 
also be present there. 

In this connection I should mention that none of the bride- 
groom’s party, including the bridegroom, must partake of any 
cooked food in the bride’s house on that night. They are 
generally treated with light refreshments, and rice, pulses, raw 
fish, meat, etc., including cooking utensils, are sent by the bride’s 
people to the place fixed for the residence of the bridegroom’s 
party. The members of the bridegroom’s party must cook their 
own food. 

Seeing that everything is in order, the person giving away 
the bride, who has been fasting all day, takes three sips of water 
from the receptacle placed in front of him and utters the name of 
god Vispu preceded by the word “ 6in ” with every sip of water, 
and -then- salutes god Vispu with Mantras or hymns. He then 
makes floral offerings to god Ganesa, Suryya or the Sun, the nine 
planets, Siva, Brahma, Indra, Agni, Yama, Varupa, Marut, 
Kuvera, Isana,- Ananta of the nether regions, and Nairrt. The 
last ten are collectively known as “ Da^adikpalas.” He also 
makes floral offerings to Prajapati and Narayana with Mantras. 
He then takes a few grains of sunned rice and throws them in 
the direction of the pitcher, with Mantras, Next, he faces to- 
wards the bridegroom, who wears a coronet on his head, and 
with Mantras he asks him to take his seat, pays homage to him, 
and makes a floral offering to him. . 

The bridegroom is then given a- silk cloth and a scarf 
(Uttanya), another coronet made of cork, and 
a sacrificial thread. He -changes these for 
the cloth, coronet, and sacrificial thread he was wearing before. 
The cloth is taken away by the barber of the bride’s party. He 
is then asked to ^remove the piece of cloth which covers the 
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nioutii of the pitcher containing “Chore-pan!,’ ’ described before, 
which is kept near one of the plantain trees. At this the bride- 
groom removes the covering, dips his hand into the water, and 
takes out any one of the things from within the pitcher. Then he 
replaces the covering of the pitcher and ties it with the discarded 
sacrificial thread. He is then garlanded and is again asked to 
sit down. The person giving away the bride then takes a few 
grains of sunned rice and touching the right knee of the 
bridegroom with his right hand says, in course of uttering 
Mantras — “Thou belonging to such and such clan, such and 
such moiety, great-grandson of such and such person, grandson 
of such and such person, son of such and such person, do I 
select as the husband of X (he utters the name of the bride) 
who is the great-grand-daughter of such and such person, 
grand-daughter of such and such person, daughter of such and 
such person, belonging to such and such clan, and such and 
such moiety.’’ The bridegroom replies, “ I have been honoured 
by your selection.’’ To this the giver says, “Please proceed 
with the necessary ceremonies.’’ The bridegroom replies, “ I 
shall do it to the best of my ability.” 

After the selection of the bridegroom comes off “ Subha- 
drsti ” when the bride is carried to the place 
gabha-drsti, of roarriage, fully decked with ornaments, 
clothes, and flower garlands, in a painted 
wooden seat. She sits on the other side of the painting, and 
faces towards the bridegroom, i.e., faces west. The towel 
containing the five kinds of fruits mentioned before and some 
sunned rice are put into the hold of the stool she is sitting upon. 
A new piece of cloth is folded and placed on the rice. She takes 
her seat on the cloth. Then amidst loud cheers, music and 
‘ Ulu ’ sounds the bride and the bridegroom are lifted up by the 
servants about four feet above the ground and the bride is asked to 
look at the bridegroom full in the face and at the same time offer 
floral tributes to him. She is then made to take off her garland 
and place it on the neck of the bridegroom, who also does the 
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same thing. This is known as “ Mala-badal,” or the exchang- 
ing of wreaths. Then the bride is carried round the plantain 
trees always keeping the bridegroom to her right. This is done 
seven times and with the completion of every round the bride is 
made to offer flowers to the bridegroom, look at him, and 
exchange garlands with him. At the end of the seventh round 
a scarf is spread over the heads of the bride and the bridegroom 
and they are asked to take a full view of each other. Then the 
bride takes two cylindrical sprouting green plantain leaves, about 
half-a-cubit long, touches the chest of the bridegroom with them, 
and throws them away over the head of the bridegroom. This is 
repeated seven times. Seven pairs of betel-leaves are also 
thrown away over the head of the bridegroom in the same 
fashion. They again exchange garlands. This finishes “ Subha- 
drsti.” Both of them are then put back on the ground. 

It will not be out of place if I mention here that unlike the 
practice in "Western Bengal, the bridegroom is not subjected to 
the long and tiresome custom of “ Strl-achar ” which precedes 
“ Subha-drsti.” The bridegroom thus escapes the practical 
jokes which are then generally practised on the bashful grooms. 
The reason of the absence of “ Strl-achar ” is not far to seek— 
the Purdah system being strictly enforced in the area, the ladies 
do not come out of doors in order to perform the “ Stri- 
achar.” 

After the “ Subha-drsti ” which is also known as 
“ Mukha-chandrika ” in Mymensingh, the 
bridegroom and the bride sit face to face, the 
former facing east and the latter west. The person giving away 
the bride hands over to the bridegroom one “Vistara,” described 
before, and he accepts it. Both the handing over and the 
acceptance are followed by Mantras. With another Mantra the 
bfidegroom places the “ Vistara ” under his left knee. This 
is repeated once more, and this time the Vistara is placed 
under the right knee. The bridegroom is then offered some 
water in a small copper spoon, with Mantras, to wash his feet 
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Sampradao. 


with. This is repeated three times. At first he pours the water 
on his left foot, then on his right foot, and, finally, on both the 
feet. 

Next, the giver takes some “ Durva ” grass, sunned rice, 
flowers, sandal-paste, and a few leaves of the 
A-rghya. basil, in a copper tray and offers oblations 

to the bridegroom who takes it and puts it aside after touching 
it with his forehead. This is followed by a offering of water to 
him for washing his mouth. The bridegroom then faces north 
and takes three sips of water offered to him, and again turns to 
the east. He is then offered curd, sugar, milk and honey 
(Madhu parka) in a bell-metal cup which he accepts and keeps 
aside after smelling the contents thrice. 

The bridegroom then takes three sips of w'ater with the 
words “ OmAT§nu,” followed by praise of 
Visnu. Then the bridegroom holds the right 
palm of the bride with his right palm in such a manner that the 
outer side of the bride’s palm rests on the inner side of thebride^ 
groom’s palm. The priest then places the towel, containing the five 
kinds of fruit, over their palms after tying the palms with a few 
Kusa grasses and flower wreaths. He then places the joined 
palms on the pitcher which had been placed into the symbolical 
pond, described before. Then the giver touches a portion of the 
bride’s garment and dipping a leaf of the wood-apple tree in 
water sprinkles some water over the bride with Mantras ; this is 
repeated three times. Then he takes some flowers with sandal- 
paste and offers them to Prajapati, the presiding deity of 
marriage, and then to the bridegroom. Then he puts a leaf of 
the wood-apple tree, flowers, sandal-paste, a few grains of 
sesamum, a few grains of barley, and a few leaves of the 
holy basil plant {Ocymum sanctum or TulasI) into the water of 
the copper receptacle and holding it with his right hand chants 
the following Mantras — “Om Vi|nu, on this day of such and such 
month, when the sun is in the speh and such sign of the zodiac, 
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on snch and such half of the lunar month, and on such and 
such day of the moon, I, X (the giver utters his own name), 
belouging to such and such clan, hoping that it will please 
god A’^isnu, pay homage to you, the great-grandson of A 
grand-son of B, son of C, belonging to such and such clan and 
such moiety.” (Purohitadarpana, p. 427.) This he repeats thrice, 
and after that he utters the names of the great-grandfather, 
grandfather, father, and of the bride with their clan and moiety. 
This is also repeated thrice. Having thus uttered the names of 
the three generations in the male line of both the parties he gives 
away the bride with the following Mantras : ■ — “Ido give away 
to you this girl, decked with ornaments and garments, after 
paying homage to god Prajapati.” ^ After chanting the above 
Mantras he pours out the water with its contents over the 
joined palms of the bride and the bridegroom. The bridegroom 
then accepts the gift and praises the god of Love with Mantras.* 
After the gift and its acceptance, the giver again chants some 
Mantras with which he offers something made of gold, generaffy 
a gold ring, to the bridegroom as the sacrificial fee 
(daksina). This is also accepted by the bridegroom with the 
words “ Om svasti.” 

After this the giver makes a gift of the other articles meant 
for the bridegroom. Then the priest ties one 
end of the towel containing fruits to the scarf 
of the bridegroom and the other end is tied to the hem of the 
bride’s garment. This is known as the tying of the “Gant-chara.” 

The bride and the bridegroom, after saluting god 
Narayana, rise from their seats and are taken 
to a room where there is placed a quantity of a kind of porridge, 
made of milk, sugar and rice, in a stone dish. The bridegroom 
offers the porridge to the five presiding deities, m 2 ., “Prapa,” 


Gant-chara. 


Kslr-bhojan. 


^ ‘^Savastra^ Piajapatidevatakamarcliitam tufeiiyamalain sampiradad©.’'’ 

2 ** svaati kaDjayaip Prajapatidevataka/' and “ Dip ka idaap kasj-S- adat 
kamas kamayadat kamah pratigrabita kamas samudramabi^at kamena tva prati^fb^tSmi 
kamaitatve.’^ Parobit Darpan, p. 428. ’ 
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“ Apana,” “ Vyana,” “Udana” and “Samana,” after taking a 
sip of water with Mantras. Then he divides it into four by 
means of two lines drawn diagonally across the dish with his ring. 
Then he gets up and the bride is made to take a portion of that 
porridge. This is known as “ The eating of the porridge ” or 
“£:sir-bh6ian.” The bridegroom must not eat anything belong- 
ing to the bride’s house on the night of wedding-. Some sweet- 
meats and fruits are taken from his house which he may take. 
But if the “ Ku^andika ” is performed that very night he may 
take the food offered by the bride’s party. 

The “ Kusandika,” or the offering of sacrificial oblations to 
the gods confirms the marriage. No marriage is deemed com- 
plete unless this ceremony has been gone through. If time 
permits, “Kusandika” is performed on that very night. Other- 
wise, it is performed on the following morning. All the articles 
necessary for the performance of “Kusandika” have to be 
brought from the bridegroom’s house. The following articles 
are necessary for the performance of “Kuiaiidika,” or, as is 
otherwise known, “ Uttara Vivaha ” Sand, wood of the wild 
fig tree, dried pith of the jute plant, cowdung, ghee made out 
of cow’s milk, a receptacle for ghee, a few twigs of the wild fig 
tree (samidh), a dish full of rice, pulse, ghee, etc., called “Purna 
Patra,” curd, parched grains, leaves of the Sami tree {Acacia 
swma), leaves of Viran shrub (Vena fata), vermilion, a small 
new pitcher, a stone pestle, a flat curry-stone, a big pitcher full 
of water, winnowing fan, flowers, leaves of the holy basil plant 
(Ocymum sanctum), a few grains of sesamum, myrobalan, and 
a silver or gold coin. 

Sand is spread on the earth making a place for sacrifice. 

Kufo^dika wMch the sand is spread must 

be one cubit square. This is knovra to be 
the sacrificial altar. A pitcher filled with water is placed to the 
south of the altar ; a few parched grains, together with a few 
leaves of the Sami tree, are placed on a winnowing fan which is 
placed to the north of the altar. To the west of the winnowing 
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fan are placed a pestle made of stone, and a flat cnrry-stone. 
To the west of these things are kept a few leaves of the Viran 
shrub covered with a piece of cloth. 

The bridegroom sits to the west of the altar, facing east. 
The family deity is placed somewhere near the altar. The bride- 
groom takes his seat after bath, and the bride, after being 
bathed, is also brought there fully decked with garments and 
ornaments. The bride stands, with her back towards the altar, 
to the right of the bridegroom. The bridegroom offers her a 
piece of new cloth for wearing followed by some Mantras. The 
cloth is touched with the body of the bride and is kept aside. 
Then, after lighting the sacrificial fire, the bride is made to 
turn her face towards it and the bridegroom chants some 
Mantras. The bridegroom then gets up and makes the bride 
walk a few steps with Mantras which mean that the bride is 
being led to her husband’s place. Then the bride and the 
bridegroom sit side by side facing the fire, the former sitting 
to the right of the latter. A twig of the wild fiig tree, or 
Samidh, is then thrown into the fire after being dipped in ghee. 
The bridegroom then performs the “ Maha-vyahrti Homa.” 
After this the bride touches the right shoulder of the bridegroom 
with her right hand and the latter offers six oblations of ghee 
with Mantras. This is known as “ Ajya Homa.” Ajya Hama 
is followed by Yyasta-samasta Maha-vyahrti Homa.” Then 
two oblations of ghee are offered to Agni and Soma. 

Both the bridegroom and the bride then get up and the 

bride stands in front and to the left of the 

A^iHakramaiia. ' 

bridegroom . Then both of them go near the 
pestle, resting on the flat grinding-stone, placed to the north- 
west of the fire and stand there facing north. Remaining in that 
position the bridegroom places his hand under the joined palms 
of the bride, and the bride is then asked to tread on the stone 
with her right foot. This is known as “ As'makramana.” 

^ See also N. M. Penzer, Tawney’s translation of Ocean of Story, Yol. VII, p. 188. 
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The bridegroom then pours some g'^ee on the joined palms 

of the bride and again holds them in the ! 

LajaHoma. uj^uner Stated above. Then the priest puts 
some parched grains on the joined palms of the bride. The 
bridegroom then chants some Mantras and the bride throws the I 

parched grains mixed with ghee into the fire. This is repeat- 
ed four times, and every time it is preceded by “ Asmakramana.” 

Finally, the bridegroom pours some ghee into the winnowing- 
fan containing the remaining parched grains, and the bride ' 

holds the winno wing-fan. The bridegroom touches it with 
his right hand and whole of the contents are poured into the fire 
with Mantras and then the bride and the bridegroom wnlk three 
times round the sacrificial fire always keeping it to their right. 

This rite is called “ Agniparikramana.” This finishes the “ Laja 
Homa ” or the offering of parched grains to the fire. 

After the “ Laja Homa ” the bride again steps on the flat 
grinding-stone. Near the stone are drawn seven 
Sapta-padi gamana. gqyg,j.gg powdered rice mixed with 

water. The bridegroom holds the right band of the bride and 
makes her step on the first square with her right foot first and 
chants some Mantras. She is similarly led through the seven 
squares. This is called the ceremony of “ Seven Steps” or 
“ Saptapadi gamana.” The bride keeps standing on the seventh 
square when the priest comes and sprinkles some water on her 
head and chants some Mantras. The bridegroom then holds 
the right palm of the bride with his right palm in such a manner 
that the dorsal side of the bride’s palm rests on the ventral side 
of the bridegroom’s palm, and remaining in this position the 
bridegroom recites some Mantras. Then the couple take their 
seats to the west of the fire, keeping the bride to the right, and 
again performs the “ Vyasta-samasta Maha-vyahjrti Homa ’’and 
throws a ’ Samidh ’ into the fire at the conclusion of the Homa . 

The bridegroom then offers ghee to the fire six times with 

ufct#ta-Yi-?&ba every time he sprinkles some 

gJiee on the head of the bri(fe aJso. 
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After this the bridegroom makes the bride chant some 
^ husband shows 

Amndhati Darfana. stars “ Dhruva,” or the Pole-star, and 

“ Arundhatl,” or a star in the constellation of the Pleiades. 

Pollowing this, the bridegroom looks at the bride and 
chants some Mantras which mean — “ Om, the sky is firm, the 
earth is firm, the whole universe is firm, so be thou firm as rock 
in the family of thy husband.” ^ 

After this the bride offers her salutations to the bridegroom 
with Mantras and the bridegroom, in return, blesses the wife. 
Then the priest dips a mango twig containing leaves into the 
pitcher and sprinkles water over the heads of the couple and 
chants some Mantras. The bridegroom then once more per- 
forms the “ Vyasta-samasta Maha-vyahrti Homa.” 

Then the bridegroom chants some Mantras with which he 
implores the god Prajapati to make their two hearts ring in unison. 
Then he proceeds on to say that their hearts have been ex- 
changed.^ This is followed by the chanting of some Mantras 
which mean that the husband is making the wife ride on a 
chariot; then, as if he is making her sit on an ox-hide. This 
being done a baby is placed on the lap of the bride and a 
fruit is given to him for eating. 

After this the bridegroom performs two other Homas, viz., 
“Dhrti Homa ” and “ Chaturthi Homa.” In the former he 
offers eight oblations of ghee to the fire, and in the latter^ 
he offers twenty similar oblations with Mantras. Then the 
bridegroom and the bride get up and stand to the north of 
the fire. This time the bride stands to the left of the bride- 
groom. After they have taken their stand to the north of the 
fire, the bridegroom sprinkles some water mixed with ghee on 
the head of the bride. Then he takes some vermilion with his 

1 “ Om dhruva dyaus dhruva prthivi dhruvam vi^vamidain jagafc, dhruvasas parvata 
ime dhruva stri pafeikuie iyaip*” Purohit Darpan, p. 435. 

3 “ Oip yadetad hirdayaip tava tedastiu hrdayaip mama, yadidaip hrdayaip mama 
fcadastu hrdayam tava.” Ihidf p. 435. 



ring and draws a line with the vermilion along the partition of 
the bride’s hair (siwawta), and places a veil over her head. 
Then he takes a ‘ Samidh ’ half a cubit in length, dips it in ghee, 
and throws it into the fire. This finishes the “ Kusandika.” 
The other rituals that follow it are not gastric. 

The couple, after saluting god Narayana and all the elders, 
are then led into the bridal chamber. This is also done after the 
“ Sampradana ” in case, the “Kusandika” cannot be perform- 
ed that very night. Ladies of the house and those of the neigh- 
bourhood receive the couple into the bridal chamber. Generally no 
adult males are allowed to stay in that room. The ladies, espe- 
cially the sisters and cousins (or classificatory sisters), sisters-in- 
law (or the classificatory brothers’ wives), and those who belong 
to the grandmother’s generation (i.e., the classificatory mothers of 
the bride’s mother or father) of the bride, take an active part in 
cutting all sorts of practical jokes with the bride and the bride- 
groom. They spend the night in mirth and merriment. The 
custom is that the couple must keep awake on that night, there 
must be lamps burning in that room, and that they must not be 
left to themselves. In the morning the bridegroom performs 
the “ Kusandika ” if it was not performed at night. Either 
after performing the “ Kusandika,” or, if it had been performed 
at night, in the morning the bride and the bridegroom take their 
bath and are then led to the plantain trees under which the 
“ Sampradana ” took place. The priest carries a pitcher filled 
with water and he is followed by the bridegroom and the bride. 
They go round the plantain trees seven times, and, as they go 
round, the priest pours some water at the roots of each of the 
trees. This is known as the “ Next-day-marriage,” or “ Vasi 
Vivaha.” After this the bridegroom and his party are treated 
with refreshments, and if they intend to stay for the noon, they 
are sumptuously fed. 

It should be noted here that in Western Bengal there is a 
custom that the bride’s sisters, at the time of the bridegroom’s 
coming out of the bridal chamber, block the door and do not 
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allow the bridegroom tq come put. unless he.pays them something, 
or promises to do so. This is known as “Dor dharani ” in that 
area. It seems to be a relic of the ancientcustomofsoro- 
rate. But it is very curious to note, that no such custom 
prevails in Mymensingh. 

At the time of leaving the bride’s house the bridegroom 
salutes all the elders there and pays as “ PranamI ” something to 
each of them according to their status. He also pays something: 
to the servants, barber, washerman, and for the welfare of the 
society which is known as “ Samaj Daksina.” No amount is fixed 
for these payments ; the bridegroom pays according to his means. 
After all these the bridegroom performs the “ Subha Yatra ’’ 
described before, with the bride sitting to his left. Then they 
start for the bridegroom’s house amidst music and ‘Ulu’ sounds. 
The mother of the bride gives some rice, spices and salt in a 
bundle to the bride because it is customary that the bride must 
not take rice at her husband’s place until the ceremony of 
“Paka^spar^a,” which I shall describe later, is over. All the 
articles which were sent at the time of “ Tdl-kapar ” are return- 
ed with the bridegroom’s party. Only the cup containing 
“ Gandha tail,” a few pieces of cloth, and edible articles are 
retained. 

As soon as the couple reach the bridegroom’s house, they 
remain outside till five married ladies come 

Badnu-varaEia. 

out to welcome them home. One of the ladies 
carries a fan, the second carries a pitcher filled with water, the 
third carries some raw fish, the fourth carries a vermilion-box 
containing vermilion, and the fifth one carries some parched 
grains in a winno wing-fan. They all make ‘Ulu’ sounds and 
hand the fish and the vermilion-box over to the bride. As they 
move for getting into the house, the lady carrying the fan fans 
the bride, the lady carrying the pitcher sprinkles water on the 
way, and the lady carrying parched grains scatters them in front 
of the couple. In the courtyard of the bridegroom’s house is 
drawn an “ Alpana ” on which a thin mat is spread. At one 
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end of the mat are placed five burning earthen lamps, and at the 
other end are placed five pitchers containing water and mango 
twigs. In the centre of the mat are placed seven betel-leaves, 
seven betel-nuts, seven cowries, and seven handfuls of rice, ail 
covered by a piece of cloth. The bride and the bridegroom take 
their stand on that cloth when the mother of the bridegroom 
comes there with two earthen lamps tied together with a red 
thread in such a manner that the convex sides of the lamps 
remain outside. She touches the forehead, shoulders, breast, 
navel and the knees of the bride first and then of the bridegroom 
with the lamps. Then she takes two pitchers and goes through a 
similar process. Then she takes a burning lamp, holds her left 
hand over the flame and touches the forehead of the bride and 
then that of the bridegroom with her hand heated by the flame 
of the lamp. She then blesses the couple by strewing some 
Durva grass and a few grains of paddy over their heads. Then 
the sisters of the bridegroom put some sugar into the mouth, 
and some honey into the ear-holes and the eyes of the bride. 
Then the bride places the fish and the vermilion-box on the mat. 
After welcoming the couple the mother of the bridegroom sits on 
a wooden implement for husking placed in front of a door, and 
the couple then go to her and sit on her knees — the bridegroom 
sitting on the right knee and the bride on the left. In case of 
the death of the bridegroom’s mother, or if she is a widow, the 
ceremony of Varana may be performed by any of the following 
persons : — father’s brother’s wife (classificatory,) father’s sister 
(classificatory), mother’s sister (classificatory), and mother’s 
brother’s wife (classificatory) , Then they are led into a room 
in one corner of which is kept a pitcher containing water, a rupee, 
and some rice. The bride attempts to put her hand into it when 
the brother of her husband comes and says — Please save them 
for my marriage.’* To this the bride hands over the pitcher to 
him. After this the couple ait on a thin mat in the room sur- 
rounded by the ladies. In front of the couple is "placed a pot of 
ppbaked clay and its cover made of the same thing. The pot 
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contains some paddy and twenty-one cowries. The husband 
pours out and scatters the contents of the pot on the mat and the 
wife gathers them and replaces them into it in such a manner 
that there may be no sound. If the cowries strike against one 
another, or if there is any sound when replacing the cover, it 
signifies that the husband will quarrel with his wife in future. 
However, this is repeated seven times. After this the wife 
presses the palm of her husband with a stone pestle and does not 
release him unless he promises to give some ornaments to her. 
xAt this the husband pretends that he is angry and turns round 
with his back towards her. The bride thereupon pulls one end of 
his cloth— -but no, he does not pay any heed to that. Then the 
bride fans her husband, brushes his feet with the tips of her hair, 
and offers him a betel. This subdues his wrath and he resumes 
his former position. This is known as “ Pasha Khela ” or “ Play- 
ing with the dice.’' After this the elders come there and are 
saluted by the couple in order of precedence. They bless- the 
couple by strewing some Durva grass and a few grains of paddy 
over their heads and give presents to them, either in kind or in 
coin. Then the husband leaves the wife there and goes to the 
outer apartments. He must not see her during the rest of the 
day, nor during the night following. The night following the 
marriage is called the “ Fatal night ” or “ Kal-Eatri.” At noon 
the bride is led into the kitchaa and is shown the cooked rice, 
fish 4, and vegetables. She is not allowed to touch them. 
She is allowed to take all the other articles of food of her 
husband’s place except the rice. The rice which is given to her 
by her mother is cooked separately for her. 

On the following day comes off the ceremony of “ Paka- 
„ , , sparsa^ ’ when the bride is allowed to touch- the 

hearth. In- the morning she takes her bath and 
enters the kitchen with her motlief-in-iaW' and other ladies. She 
is then given some turmeric which; she reduces to pol|). Tb® 
she is given some vermilion mixed with rBuStard oil, senw 
Durva grass, a betel-leaf, and a feW grains of paddy. At first 
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she makes five dots of vermilion with the middle finger of her 
right hand on each of the small props of earth placed around the 
oven to support a pot on fire. She then places the betel-leaf on 
one side of the oveii and strews some Durva grass and a few 
grains of paddy on the side of the oven and prostrates herself 
before it. Then she gets up and throws some salt, a few white 
cumin seeds, a few seeds of the fenugreek plant, and a few 
seeds of “Radhni ” into the oven. After this she is asked to 
cook some rice and one or two varieties of fish and vegetable 
curry. At noo% after the cooking is finished, all the varieties of 
cooked food are placed on a dish. Another dish containing 
some curd, sweetmeats, porridge, etc., in separate cups, and a 
tray containing cloth, oil, vermilion-box, a looking glass, a 
leaf of cotton wool impregnated with lac-dye, and a silver coin, 
are kept in one place in a room. The bride sits on a wooden 
stool with these things in front of her, and the bridegroom 
places the tray and then the dishes one by one on her joined 
palms. She accepts them and keeps them aside. The signifi- 
cance of this is that the husband takes over the charge of main- 
taining her during her life-time. She takes a bit of each variety 
of food except rice. After this the bridegroom, along with his 
friends and relatives, sit together to eat and the bride serves 
everyone of them with rice mixed with ghee. But no one must 
take the rice given to them by the bride — ^they keep the rice 
aside and are then served with food by other persons, ^his 
finishes the ceremony of “Paka-sparsa.” 

The following night is known as "Subha-Eatri.” An 

Subha-Eatri auspicious hour at night is chosen and the 
couple, fully decked with garments, ornaments 
■and flower garlands, are led into the bridal chamber by the 
ladies. The room is well-lighted, a bed is spread in it, and a 
mosquito curtain hangs over the bed. In one corner of the 
;Toom is kept a dish containing porridge made of milk, sugar, and 
■rice. The bridegroom takes his seat , near the dish, offers the 
•porridge to the gods, takes a portion of it and gets 
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up. The bride then takes her seat there and eats a portion 
of the remaining porridge. She then sits near the bed and by 
the side of her husband. Both of them then take two betels, 
one each, and the husband exchanges his betel with that of the 
wife, and this is repeated seven times. The wife then puts the 
betel into the mouth of her husband who also does the same thing 
in return. Then the bridegroom gets up and deranges the bed, 
and the bride arranges it. This is done seven times. After this 
the bridegroom unties a corner of the mosquito curtain and the 
bride ties it. This is also repeated seven times. This being 
done, the bride and the bridegroom exchange their garlands three 
times. Meanwhile, those who stand in joking relation to the 
couple cut various practical jokes on them. The room is then 
vacated and the husband and the wife are left to themselves. 
Cohabitation may take place on that night. 

On the following noon the bridegroom invites all his rela- 
tives to take their meals from the hands of his 

Hasta-spar^a. , , , . .. , . 

wife. He has got to invite even his own 
father in precise words. After all the relatives have taken their 
seats along with the bridegroom who sits at the head, the 
bride serves each one of them with rice mixed with ghee. This 
time everybody partakes of the rice served by her, and she is 
thus accepted as a member of the society. This finishes the 
ceremony of Hasta-sparsa” and the ceremony of marriage as 
well. 

Before bringing the descriptive portion to an end, I would 
like to add that the various ceremonies, rituals and customs 
which I have tried to describe above, vary in their minor details 
in different villages — -nay, even in different families. These 
variations are due to the influence of local and family customs on 
the ceremonies and the rituals. 

I would now pass on to a comparative study with a view to 
find out the essential traits and various strands that goto make 
up this culture, . 
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The weil-kiiown description of the eight forms of marriage 
in the Hindu Scriptures could be taken more as a classification 
of the modes of marriage by ancient Hindu sociologists. It will 
be found that the classification agrees more or less with the 
modern studies of Western anthropologists. Further, the 
arrangement might be looked upon as a recognition of more and 
more developed types from earlier and cruder forms. Thus, last in 
„ . , the scale would come the Paisacha form where 

Paisacba form or , , • i -i i t • 

matriago by lavish- the bride is camed off stealthily and is ravished 

before marriage. Among the lower animals 
we find that sex-partnership is more or less instinctive, and 
the Pai^cha form of marriage is just an improvement on that 
animal instinct. Though probably extinct, it seems to be the 
earliest and crudest of the modes of contracting marriage. Sex- 
partnership alone, in a more modified form, as being accepted for 
marriage, is still to be found amongst primitive tribes. But in 
most cases, epen amongst many primitive tribes, mutual choice 
„ , plays a great part. Gandbarva form of 

maroage by mutual marriage, or marriage by mutual choice of the 
parties, is a well recognised form of marriage. 
Examples of such union are found amongst the Amer-indian 
tribes of fsorth America and of South America, such as — ^the 
Lengua,^ the Matacos,® the Ohiriguanos of Bolivia,^ the Zaparo 
of Ecuador,® the Macusis,® the Uaupes,’^ the Bororo of Central 
Brazil,® and the Boro and Witoto of the North-West Amazons® 
in the South, and the Tarahumare of Mexico,^® the Moqui,” the 


^ See also Mrs* Stevenses, Rites of the Twice^Born, N. M. Penzer— Tawney’s 


translation of Ocean of Stories^ Vol. I, pp. 87-88. 

^ 0-rabb, An Unknown People, p. 214. 

3 Westermarck, Histotf of Human Marriage, 11, p* 287. 

4 Westermarck, op. cit, p. 287. 

® Simpson, Travels in the Wilds oif Eqmdor, p. 173 
® Westermarck, op. cit., p. 288. 




^ Idem, ibid, p. 28t' . 

S Idem, ibid, p. 288. 

WMMm, Norik > West. 

Lumkoltz, Unknown Mexico, 1, 266* 

Votb, * Oraibi Marriage Customs * in Amerimn Anthropologist, N. S., ii, 238 sq. 
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Pueblo,^ the Natchez/ the Alibanu and the Illinois/ the 
Shawnee/ the Omaha/ the Kiowa/ the Hidatsa of Dakota/ the 
Apaches/ and the Lilooet ® of North America ; among the 
Yukaghirs“ and the Tungus of Siberia; among the Li of 
Hainan; in Formosa/® and among the Ainus of Japan/® In 
India we find examples of G-andharva marriage in Nepal, “ among 
the Bhotiyas of Almora;“ among the Kols, Santals and the 
Abors/® the Bhuiyas,” and the Saorias®® of Central India ; 
among the Todas/® the Yanadis of Nellore,®® the Paliyans, a 
nomadic tribe of the Palni Hills, the Badagas and the Kolas 
of the Nilgiri Hills of South India; among the Nagas of 
Manipur; ®® the Angami Nagas and the Mikirs of Assam; among 
the Shans of Indo-Burma among the Lisu of the Burma-Ohina 

1 Bancroft, Native Races of tlie Pacific States of North A'nierica, I, 549 n., 206. 

2 Westermarck, op, cit,, p. 289. » 

3 BoaBiii Travels through Louisiana^ If 12&, 2S2, 

^ Ashe, Travels in America^ p. 249. 

5 Westermarck, op, ciL, p. 289. 

® Hodge, Handbook of Indians of Canada f I, 809. 

7 Matthews, Ethnography and Philosophy of the Hidasta Indians, p. 52. 

8 Cremony, Life among the Apaches, p. 246. 

^ Westermarck, op. cit,, p. 291. 

10 Jochelson, Yukaghir, p, 89 sq. 

Miss Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 106. 

12 Westermarck, op, cit., p. 298. 

13 Batchelor, Ainu and their Folk-lore, p. .228 sq. 

14 Waddell, Among the Himalayas, p. 311. 

^5 Sherring, ‘Notes on the Bhotiyas of Almora and British Gharwal’ in Mem, As. 
Soo. Bengal, 1,106. * 

10 Bowney, Wild Tribes of India, pp. 67,76, 159. 

17 Macmillan, ‘Bhuiyas’ in Calcutta Review, Gill, 175. 

18 Baxnbridge, ‘ Saorias of the Rajmahal Hills ’ in Mem, As. Soc, Bengal, 
II, 56. 

10 Rivers, Todas, p. 604, 

20 Westermarck, op, cit,, p. 293. 

21 Dahmen, * Paliyans ’ in Anthropos,m, 27. 

22 Hongh, Letters on the Climate, Inhabitants, etc., of the Neilgherries, p. 91. 

23 B.odBon, Naga Tribes of Manipur, p, S7, • ■ v 

24 Westermarck, op. at., p. 294. , . 

25 Stack, Mikirs, p. 18. 

2® Anderson, Mandalay to Momteh, p. 301. ' " ‘ " " 
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frontier ; ^ among the Koreans of Tavoy ^ and the Sakais of 
Malay Peninsula.® In Malaysia this form occurs among the 
Mantra of Sungei Ujong^ in the Straits Settlements; among the 
Grang Akit, the Orang Mamuq, and the Eindan Kubu of 
Sumatra;® among the Hill Dyaks/ the Sea Dyaks/ and the 
Punans ® of Borneo ; among the Minahassers of Celebes.® In 
Melanesia too we find that marriage by mutual choice obtains 
among the inhabitants of Mortlock Island,™ Marshall Island,^’ 
and New Guinea.™ The distribution of this form of marriage 
extends as far as Polynesia among the inhabitants of Tonga 
Island,™ Society Islands,™ and among the Maoris of New Zealand.™ 
Coming to Africa, we find examples of this form of marriage 
among some peoples of Madagascar; ™ among the Hova, the 
Betsileo, the Bushmen,™ the Hottentots,™ the Wakonde and the 
Batamba,™ the Bakene®® the Basoga,®^ the Madi,®® and the 
Dinka.® 

^ Eose and Brown, in Memoirs As, Soc, Bengal, III, 263. 

^ Westermarck, op, p, 295. 

3 Ibid, p. 295. 

< Knocker, * Aborigines of Sangei Oiong * in xxx?ii, 293. 

5 Westermarck, op. cit, p. 296. 

® Koinad-B^y t Two Years in the Jungle, p. 

7 Gromes, Sevenieeri Years among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo, 122 sq. 

8 Hose and McDougall, Fagraw rnbes o/ Borneo, II, 183. 

8 YLickson, A Naturalist in North Celebes, p. 212. 

Westermarck, op. eft, p, 298. 

Westermarck, op. off., p. 298. 

12 Ibid,#. 298. 

13 Mariner, Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, II, p. 167. 

1^ Westermarck, op. oji., p 300. 

15 Jbid,p.300. 

15 Ibid, p. 302. 

17 Theal, Yellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa South of the Zambesi, p. 47. 

18 jje Vailiant, Travels from the Cape of Good Hope, into the Interor Parts of Africa, 

15 Westermarck, op. oit., pp. 304-305. 

^ Eoacoe, Northern Bantu, p. 149, ‘ 

21 Idem, Ibid, p. 211 sqq, 

^ Westermarck, op. p, 306. 

P O’Sullivan, ‘ Dinka Laws and Customs * in I,R,AJ,, XL, 180. 
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Besides these, a great number of marriages in the civilised 
nations of modern Europe and America are the outcomes of 
mutual settlement between the parties. In ancient India 
Kshatriyas chose their partners by courtship, and they enjoyed a 
great amount of freedom in choosing their mates, which, more 
or less, partook of the nature of Gandharva marriage. 

A still higher order of marriage was the Raksasa which is 
almost identical with marriage by capture. 

Raksasa marriage ^ 

or Marriage by Gap- This custom has a Very wide distribution in 

the present-day primitive world. Examples 
of marriage by capture are found among many of the Red Indian 
tribes of South America, e.p., the Yahgans and the Onas of 
Tierra del Euego,^ many of the tribes of Brazil ^ and Ecuador,® 
the Jibaros,^ the Zaparos,® the Oaribs,® the Comanche,^ and the 
Luiseno.® We find the custom of marriage by capture among 
the Samoyeds,® the Votyaks and the Ostyaks,“ the Voguls, the 
Cheremiss, the Mordvin, and among the Tartars of Crimea as 
an alternative form where the bridegroom is not in a position to 
pay the fixed bride-price. Among the Kalmucks it is often 
found that the suitor abducts the unwilling girl and compels her 
to marry him.^^ Bride-capture is very common among the 
Purangs of Tibet ; ^ among the Bhotiyas of Almora,^ among 

^ Westermarck, op, cit,^ p. 24^^, 

8 Ihidi p. 240. 

3 Ihid, p. 240. 

^ Rivet, ‘ Les IndieQS Jibaros ’ ia L'AfithropoIogie^ XVIII, 605, 615. 

s SimsoD, Travels in the Wilds of Eomdor^ p. 172 sqq. 

® Im Tharn, Among the Indians of Guiana ^ p. 186. 

7 Westermarok, op. cit. , p. 241. 

8 p. 241. 

9 Ihid,p,U2, 

^9 Westermarck, op, cit,f p. 242, 

Ibid, p. 242 et. seq. 

19 Das, S. 0., * Marriage Oustfoms of Tibet ' in Jour, Asiatic Soc, Bengal Vol. LXII, 
Pt. ni, 8 sq. 

13 Sherring, op. cit., X. 108. 
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some of the inhabitants of Bastar ^ and the Kolams of Wardha® 
in the Central Provinces of India; among the Malayalis of North 
Arcot,® the Muilakurumbers of Wynad* and the Gonds of the 
Eastern Ghats ® in South India; among some of the aborigiDal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur;® among the Bhuiyas of Orissa;’ the 
Hos of Bengal, ® the Morans of Assam;® among the peoples in 
various parts of the Malay Archipelago, e.g., Bali, Kei, etc.;“ 
among the inhabitants of the Babar Archipelago, among the 
Negritos or Negros in the Philippines, in the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago especially in the Admiralty Islands, in Bougainville, and 
in Buin Islands;” in Erromanga; ” on the larger islands of the 
Fiji Group;’® among the Maoris of New Zealand;” among the 
Tasmanians,’® and in ail parts of Australia ; “ among the Sakalava 
of Madagascar, among the Bushmen,” the Hottentots,’® the 
Fingu,’® the Ababua, Babati and Baieu tribes,®® among the forest 
tribes of the North-eastern Mongala Basin,®’ among the Ngoni,®® 

^ Weutermarck, op. eft, 244. 

2 Bussell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Promnee of India, 1, 147. 

8 Gqx, Madras District Manuals : North Arcot, I, 213. 

^ Nair, Gopalan. W'l/nad?., p. 69. 

5 liao, H., * Gonds of the Eastern Ghauts/ In Anthropos, v. 795. 

8 Wesfermarcb, op. cit, p. 245. 

Census of hidia, 1911, VoL V. (Bengal, Biliar and Orissa and Sikkim), 

Report, p. 315. 

8 O’Malley, op. cit., p. 316. 

8 Bndle, Eflchms, p. 89. 

18 Westermarck, op. cit, p. 245. 

u Ibid, p. 246. 

13 Robertson, Erromanga, pp. 392, 396. 

13 Williams and Oaivert, Fiji and the Fijians, p, 149. 

Polackv Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, 1, 153. 

15 Westermarck, op. cit., p. 247. 

16 Taplin, Folh^Lore, Manners, Customs and Languages of the South Australian 
Ahorigmes, p. 93* 

Hodgson, Reminiscences of Australia, p. 243. 

17 Westermarck, op. cit,, p. 249. 

18 Theal, op^ ciL, p. 86, 

• 58 Westermarck, op. cit,, p. 249. * 

30 Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo, II, 676, 674. 

31 Westermarck, Op, Of i, p, 249. 

33 Elmslie, Among the Wild Ngoni, p. 67. 
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the Bukobans/ the Bantu Kavirondo,^ the Ewhe-speaking tribes 
of the Slave Coast,® in Africa. 

Besides the primitive world, traditions of obtaining wife by 
abduction, or some rites which may be explained as the relics of 
the old practice of bride-capture in the face of armed opposition, 
are found among many of the civilised peoples of to-day. 
Raksasa form of marriage which means “ the forcible abduction 
of a maiden from her home, while she cries out and weeps, after 
her kinsmen have been slain or wounded, and their houses 
broken open,” ^ was one of the eight legal modes of marriage 
according to the ‘ Laws of Manu.’ This mode of marriage -was 
prescribed for the Kshatriyas or the W.arrior caste. The tradi- 
tion of bride-capture of the ancient Greeks has been handed down 
from generation to generation and we occasionally hear of bride- 
capture in Greece even to this day.® ” Among the Teutonic, 
Slavonic, Romance and other peoples of Europe it is a common 
custom to barricade or stop the bridal procession on its way; and 
this cpstom has been regarded by several writers as a survival of 
marriage by capture.... The barring of the wedding procession 
with a cord is also found in Gloucestershire and in Wales.” ®. 
“The Roman bride fled to the lap of her mother, and was carried 
off by force by the bridegroom and his friends. The Spartan- 
bridegroom carried off the bride with feigned violence.” The 
Sikhs were formerly accustomed to obtain wives by forcibly 
capturing girls.® The Cossacks of ’Little Russia and Ukrania 
practised this till the 17 th century ,® and in High Albania the 

custom of bride-capture obtains even to-day .“ 

1 Westermarck, op, cit,, p* 260. 

s Hobley, Bastem Uganda, p. 18. 

® Ellis, Muo Bespeaking People of the Slave Coast, p. 212. 

^ Laws of Mann, II, 33.26. 

5 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Sakellarios referred to in Westermarck, op. oat., 
p. 261. 

® Westermarck, op. cit., p. 260. 

7 Ibid, p. 269. . . 

8 Bussell, op. cit. 1, 321* t 

^ Kovalewsky, Modern Cusionu and Ancient Law sof BuesiCp 24. ; 

^8 Durham, * High Albania and its Customs * in XL, 469* 
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But perhaps the more widely diffused and more recognised 
f m or marriage was Isura or marriage by 

MarriagebyConsidera- consideration offered to the father or some 
other relative of the bride. This considera- 
tion may take any one of the following three forms : — (a) con- 
sideration in the form of exchange of bride for bride which is 
known as marriage by exchange ; (h) consideration in the form 
of service, that is, the suitor may offer his services to the father 
of the bride for a period, this may be called marriage by service ; 
and (c) consideration in the form of property of some kind or 
other — this may be dubbed as marriage by purciiase, or, to be 
more precise, marriage by bride-price. 

Examples of marriage by exchange are found in Australia;^ 
in the western islands of the Torres Straits;^ 
Exchange^”*®* among the Kiwai Papuans; ® in New Guinea; * 
in Erromanga of New Hebrides; ® in the Buin 
district of Bougainville; ® among the Sumatrans; ’’ among the 
Buryats; ® among the Tungus; ® among the wild tribes oLthe 
Afghan frontier in some tribes of Beluchistan; “ in the Jammu 
Province of Kashmir; ^ among the Bhotiyas of Almora and 
British Gharwal; among the lower castes of the North- 
Western Provinces; among the Jats among the Madigas and 


i Ourr, The Australian Bace^ i, 107* 

^ Malinowski, The Family among the Australian Ahongines, 36* 

3 Westennarck, op, df., p, 355. 

4 356. 

5 Kobeitson, Etromanga, p. 396. 

^ Weatermarck, op. cit., p. 356, 

7 MarsdeDf History of Sumatra^p. 259. 

8 Westermarck. op. ciL, p. 356, 

® Miss Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p, 105. 

Pennell, Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier, j>, 193. 

11 Bray, Census of India, 1911, Vol. IV. (Beluchistan) Beport, p. 101. 

1® Matin-uz-Zaman Khan, Census of India, 1911, Vol. XX (Kashmir) Beport, p. 140. 
1® Sherrmg, op. ciL, in Memoria, Asiatic Sec, Bengal^ I, 98. 

1* Grooke, Tribes and Castes of the Horih Wmtern Frouinces and Oudh, I, p* . cciv, 
1®^ _ Ihbefcson, I, '.Gcr?^, ' ' 
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the Idigas of Mysore;/ among the Santals of Bengal; ® among 
the Peasantry of Palestine; ® and in Southern Guinea/ 

Marriage by service has a wider distribution than any of the 
other two forms of Isura marriage. Examples 
of marriage by service are found among many 
of the North and South American Red Indians; ® 
among some of the Eskimos;® among various Siberian peoples; 
among the Ainus of Japan; ® amongst a large number of aboriginal 
tribes of China,® Indo-Ohina/® and in India among the Nagas, 
the Lushai Kukis and the Turungs,^ the Limbus and the 
Tipperahs,^® the Mikirs,“ the Mrus,^® the Kacharis, the Rabhas, 
the HajongSj and the Deoris,’® the Santals, the Mundas, and 
the Oraons,^'^ the Lepchas and the Kirantis of the Central 
Himalayas, “ in'Rajputana and in Ajmer-Merwara,*® the Bodos 
and the Dhimals,® the Gonds, the Korkus, the Khonds, the 
Mahars and the Marars of Balaghat and Bhandara; among 

^ Weatermarck, o?L czf./p. 357, 

2 J6<i?,p.358. 

3 WilsoTiflPeasant Life in the Holy Land, 'p. 110, 

4 Iderrii Western Africa, 266 sq. 

® Westermarck, op. ctL, p. 360. 

6 Ibid, p. 360. 

7 Jochelson, Yuhaghirs, p. 87 sq. ; Idem^ Koriak, p. 740. 

Bogoras, pp. 579, 586, 587, 6u9. 

® Westermarck, op. ciU, p. 361. 

Miss Czaplicka, op. oit., p. 102. 

9 Gray, China ^ 11, 304, 

10 Westermarck, op. cj£., p. 361. 

11 Hodson, Nag a Tribes of Manipur y p, 91. 

12 Gait, Census of India, 1891 (Assam), Eeport, pp. 261, 284. 

13 Dalton, Descriptive Eehnology of Bengal, pp. 104, 110. 

1^ Westermarck,, op. ciU, p. 361, n. 5.; 

1® Hutebinson, Account of the Chittagong Hill Tracts , p. 167. 

1® Endie, Kachasies, pp. 44, 46, 85, 86, 95- 

17 O’Malley, Census of India, 1911, Vol. V, Eeport, p. 316. 

18 Westermarck, op, cit., fp. 361, n. 5. 

19 Kealy, Census of India, 1911, Vol. XXII, Eeport, p. 165. 

20 Westermarck, op, ciU, p. 361, n. 5, 

21 Enssell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, III, 80, 658, 467 ; JV» 

133, 134, 166. . 
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the Malayaiis * and the Mandan Chettis ^ of South India ; among 
the inhabitants of Ponape of the Caroline Islands; ® in New 
Britain; ^ among several African peoples, e.g., the Bushmen,® the 
Hottentot,® the Makaranga,’ the Banyai of the Zambesi River ® 
the Tumbuka of British Central Africa,® the Wandorobo “ the 
Zangas of French Sudan, the Asaba Ibo, and the Susu.“ 

Westermarck is of opinion that the practice of serving for 
a period for a wife is due to the unwillingness of a father to 
give away his daughter for nothing— this is proved by the fact 
that often service is a substitute for the bride-price,^® Besides 
this we think that it has another meaning — during the period 
of service the suitor is put to various tests and by going through 
them he has to prove his mettle. This has been very strongly 
emphasised by Dr. Jochelson. With reference to the Koryaks 
he states— “ A serving bridegroom is not an ordinary workman. 
The principal thought is not his usefulness, but the hard and 
humiliating trials to which he is subjected. The bridegroom is 
given a poor bed, he is ill-fed, he is not allowed to sleep late, he 
is sent on exhausting errands. As a herdsman he must pass his 
nights without sleep, while the proprietor of the herd and the 
bride’s brothers are resting. In a word, during his term of 
service, his endurance, patience and meekness, his adroitness as 
a hunter, and his zeal and frugality as a herdsman, are tested. 
The bride’s father gives his assent to the marriage only after the 
bridegroom has stood the probation well.” “ 

^ Westarmarck, 0|?. cli,, p. 361, n, 5. 

2 {Tlmrstoni Castes and TnheB of South India^ IV, 446. 

3 Christian, Caro Zme p. 74. 

4 Westermarck, op. cit., p, 362. 

5 Chapman, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, 1, 269. 

^ Westermarck, op. ciU, p. 362, n. 4. 

? Theal, op. ciU, p. 220. 

8 Westermarck, op. at., p. 362, n. 4, 

2 i'raser. Winning a Primitive People^ pp. 163, 166. 

10 Merker, Dei Masai, p. 232. 

11 Westermarck, op. cit,, p. 362, n. 4. 
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The third variety of marriage by consideration, that is, 
marriage by bride-price in the form of some 

Bride-pS^'^* articles of use, or, in the form of money, or, 
both, has been reported to be found among the 
Veddas of Ceylon and the Sakais of Perak, ^ among some of the 
Australian tribes,^ among the Pygmies of Central Africa,® the 
Narnib Bushmen and other African peoples; among the 
Angmagsaliks on the east coast of Greenland; among the Eskimos 
of Ungava district of the Hudson Bay Territory,* among the 
Bed Indians of North America;® the South American Bed 
Indians ; the Ugro-Einnic and Turko-Tartar peoples of the former 
Bussian Empire, the Votyaks, the Mordvin, the Cheremiss, the 
Ostyaks and the Samoyeds; ® among some of the tribes of India, 
e.g., the Lushais ; ® the Morans of Assam,® the Kisans of the 
Central Provinces,® the Mishmis,*® and the Kunnuvans of South 
India; “ among the Battas of Sumatra;^® among the inhabitants 
of Tenimber; the Subanu of Mindanao; the peoples of the British 
New Guinea, Dutch New Guinea, Bismarck Archipelago,’® and 
Florida in the Solomon Group.’* 

•Thus we recognise the primitive forms of marriage in the 
Asura, the Baksasa, the Gandharva, and in the Pai^acha. 

1 Westermarck, op. cit, p. 375« 

2 Malinowski* op. cef., p, 61. 

Howitt, Natwe Tribes of South-East Australia, p, 220. 

3 Jobnston, op. ii, 674. 

^ Westermarck, op. cit., p. 376.? ' ' 

S Harrington, * Preliminary Sketch of Ijenape Culture ’ in American Anthropologist, 
N. S., XV, 216. 

Stephen, * Navajo ’ in American Anthropologist, N. S., VI, 366, 

® Westermarck, op. ctt., pp. 378, 379, 

7 G-ait, Census of India, 1911, Vol. I (India), Beport, p. 257. 

8 Endle, Xockam, p. 89. 

9 Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 132* 

10 Westermarck, op. oilt.j p. 381. . 

11 Dahmen, ‘ Knanuva^ns or Mannadis ’ in Anthropos, V® 327s 

Westermack, op. ciU, p. 381. 

13 JbwJ,p. 382. 

H Codrington, iiletooswiris, p. 238, 
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Of these forms it is only in the first that the previous consent 
of the guardians is necessary. The four higher forms of 
marriage as described by the Hindu sociologists would thus be 
recognised as non-primitive and requiring the consent of the 
guardians and some form of presents to the bride instead of 
bride-price. In the primitive levels also where the bride-price 
is the custom there is often some sort of exchange of gifts which 
may be looked upon as bridal presents. Thus, among the 
Bahima of Central Africa the bride’s father returns three out 
of ten heads of cattle given to him as bride-price.^ Similar is 
the case with the Bila-an of Mindanao where half of the gifts 
to the bride must be returned."* In his essay on the natives 
of Mlailu, Dr. Slaliuowski observes that the regular exchange 
of gifts is one of the main features of the Papuo-Melanesian 
and Massim Cultures, and Prof. Seligman has also corroborated 
this statement.® The Irsa form is a sort of transition between 
the marriage by bride-price and the ceremony with presents to 
the bridegroom. There is much controversy as to whether 
the bull and the cow given by the bridegroom to the father of 
the bride is to be considered as ‘ gulba ’ or consideration. If 
we take it to be * Sulka then the Arsa form becomes identical 
with the Asura form. But scholars are of opinion that the gift 
is to be considered as Arhana or a ^ift in order to show 
respect to the bride s father. Under such a construction alone 
can we differentiate between the Srsa and the Isura forms. 
The highest social type arrived at by the Hindu society, for 
the average householder, was the PrajApatya. The Daiva and 
the Brahma forms were developments peculiar to India where 
the high spiritual authority and eminence of the priesthood 
came to be recognised. 

After consent and other preliminaries have been settled 
between the parties, something else is required, both from the 

^ Johnston, Uganda ProUctorate, p. 632. 

2 Westermarck, op. cit, p. S97 sq, 

3 fhtii, p, 899, 
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legal and social points of view, to make a valid union— it consists 
of the performance of certain rites and of the observance of 
certain customs in pursuance of the old-established practices. 
These rites may commence from the moment when the marriage 
is first thought of and continue up to its conclusion, Publicity,’ ’ 
says Miss Burne, “is everywhere the element which distin- 
guishes a recognised marriage from an illicit connection,”^ and 
elaborate rites and ceremonies give the required publicity to a 
union. It is also customary that the marriage ceremony must 
be witnessed by some persons. A marriage performed without 
the presence of any witness is legally invalid. Under the 
Mahomedan Sunni Law it is required that at least two 
witnesses must be present at a wedding in order to attest to the 
performance of the contract of marriage.^ In the Sanskrit 
literatures Agni (the God of Fire) is often described as the 
witness. A Hindu marriage performed before fire cannot be 
annulled.® At a modern wedding of the Brahmins Indra, Varuna, 
Chandra, Yama, Brahma, and other gods also are invoked 
and are requested to witness it.^ Among the Parsees at least 
five persons must be summoned to witness a marriage celebra- 
tion.® At a modern Hindu marriage the spiritual preceptor 
(Guru), the priest, and the barber are the principal witnesses. 

We will now pass on to a rapid enumeration of the different 
rites constituting the complex of marriage ceremonies. Taking 
the data from the Eadhiya Brahmins of Mymensingh, collected 
by personal observation, we will attempt to analyse them cultur- 
ally and ethnically as far as possible. We have in ail about 
thirty main rites as components of the marriage ceremony, 

1 Miss Burne, Handbook of Folklore, p. 203* 

2 Ameer Ali, Mahomedan Law, 11, 325. 

3 Winternitz, * On a Comparative Study of Indo-European Customs, with special 
reference to Marriage Customs ’ in Transactions of the International Folk-Lore Congress, 
1891, p. 287. 

^ Padfield, The Hindu at Home, p. 102. 

5 Modi, J. J., Marriage Customs among the Farsees^ 
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wMch^ when . analysed into-, '/their component traits,, appear to 
be, as follows.: — - 


I. Pdna-hhil or the cere- 1, ./Ofiermg betel-leaves and betel-nuts to 
mony of pinniDg betels. 7.. the household deity, 

(See Appendix II, Voi. ¥III 2. Twenty-seven betel-leaves and twenty- 
— Peozer-Tawney, The ; .'/ ..seven betel-nuts pinned together taking 

Ocean of Story.) . ■ tliree of each at a time. 

, 3..' The: drawing of AZpand. 

4. * UIm,^ music, and folk-songs. 

,' V .' ''S- Mustard olL 
■/ 6, .Vermilion. 

II. Barkumdf Pnjd or the 1. Offering to goddess Bhsgawati. 
worship of goddess ''2.. ■■■Elce. 

Bhagawati* 3. Paddy. ■. 

4, . Piantain leaves. 


III, OdcMt-^gunriT Vrata or^ ; 1 /'. Worship of the tree-tronk — banyan or 
the worship of the tree-' ' /'sheora tree, 
trunk. ' 2. ' Sweetmeats, 

(Trees were appealed to as ' .3, Fried rice, 
arbitrators and oircom- 4. Mustard oil. 
ambulated and thought ■§, Vermilion, 
as givers of desires—and 6. Fish,, ■ 
were also fertility sym- 1, Bed thread, 
bols in ancient India.) • 8. Winnowing-fan. 

9, Offering to Vana Burga. 


IV. TetKdpar^ or the send- 1, The, bridegroom dips -his right toe 
ing of oil and turmeric to ' in Gandha4ail or scented oil. 
the bride *s house. ' 2. Five different shades of coloured 

(Turmeric and betel are powder, 
used in Malay to avoid 3. Clothes and garments, 
evil spirits“-see Penzer,' 4. Vermilion, 
op, oil., VIII, 242.) 5, Vermiiion-box. 

6. Conch bangles. 

7. Betel-leaves. 

8. Betel-nuts, 

9. Fish. 

(Turmeric was used as a 10. Sweetmeats, 
substitute for hmnknma 11. Ghm, 

(saffron) for auspicious- 12* Flour. 

ness and erotic slgnii- 13. Other articles of food, 

canee — ^Peuzer, op. oil., 14. Ul^nsils. 

VIII, p. 18. ^ 15. These are sent to the bride's house. 

' \16. Drawing of Mfam, 

17- \ * and music, 
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V. Ghore-panl^ or the rite of 1, 

stealthily fetching water, 2. 

B. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 


11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 


VI. Sohag-rndgarit or the 1. 

begging of 8ohdg. from 
five houses of relatives. 

2 ^ 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
7 
8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 


13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 
19 . 
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Filling a new pitcher before sunrise. 

A married lady proceeds to the tank or 
stream, as the case may be. 

She outs the water three times with a 
knife. 

Cowrie, 

Plantain. 

A brass ring. 

A myrobalan. 

A baherd fruit. 

A piece of cloth dyed yellow with 
turmeric. 

Eating of curd mixed with flattened 
rice by the bride and other married 
ladies. 

Making the bride sit at Adhiwdsa. 

Vlu, 

An oil lamp, 

A brass mirror. 

Cylindrical top of a sprouting plantain 
leaf. 


Bride's mother and other ladies beg 
‘ Sohdg ' from five diflerent houses of 
relatives. 

The bride's mother carries a winnow- 
ing-fan on her head. 

A piece of new red-bordered sari. 
Vermilion. 

Turmeric. 

Bddhni, 

Betel-leaves. 

Betel-nuts. 

Music and Ulu, 

Pitcher. 

Drawing of Alpand, 

The housewife of each house puts 
mustard oil, vermilion, turmeric, 
and rddhni into the earthen pots plac- 
ed on the winnowing -fan. 

Husking of paddy with the foot. 
Placing the winnowing-fan on the 
Alpand, 

A busking implement. 

A pestle for husking, 

A yoke. 

A spade. 

The father of the bride digs earth with 
the spade and throws it into the win- 
nowing-fan in a particular fashion. 
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. 20V' .The parents Busk rice' with their 
loiotted together— the '/father 
the yoke, and the."' mother ' takes' the 

pestle. 

21. Ceremoniarbath. 

¥11. Ndndeemnhhat or the 1. Offerings ' to the . dead 'ancestors., .by 
■ offering to the manes. ■ the father of the bride or that n! the, 

bridegroom. 

2. Eice, fruits, and water. 


1. Preparations for starting,, for the' 
bride's house. 

2. The bridegroom chants some Mantra , b 
and smells - a crushed leaf of the wood- 
apple tree, 

3. He sits just beyond the door-lintel. 

4. A small pitcher containing water is 
placed before him. 

6. A mango twig with five leaves. 

6. An oil lamp. 

7. Paddy. 

8. Duwd grass. 

9. Fish. 

10. Yermilion. 

11. Saluting the elders. 

12. Music and Vlu. 

13. A coronet of cork. 

14. The sister of the bridegroom thrusts 
a broken needle into the coronet. 

15. The bridegroom starts for the bride's 
house. 


IX. Varana, or the welcoming 1. The giver offers a change of garments, 
of the bridegroom and 2. Uncovering of the pitcher containing 
accepting him m the Ckdre-pdnL 
suitor. 3. Garlanding the bridegroom. 

4. Inviting him for marrying the girl. 


X. Bubha-drsti, or the cere- 1. The bride and the bridegroom look at 
monial exchange of each other, 
glances. 2. Exchange of garlands. 

3. Throwing of flowers, betel-leaves, 
cylindrical tops of sprouting plantain 

'leaves, z' 

4. Carrying the bride seven times round 
the marriage-altar. 

5. Music and Ulu, 


YIII. Buhha^ydtfd^ or the cere- 
monial send-off. 
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XI. ■ Padya^ or the ofiering 
. of water to the bride- ■' 
groom. ■ 


XII. Arghya, or the offering 
of oblations to the 
bridegroom. 


XIII. 8ampraddn and Pdni- 
grahana, or the giving 
away of the bride and 
the joining of hands. 


XIV. Gdnth-chhard, or the 
tying of the hems of the 
couple’s garments in a 
knot. 


1. Offering of water for washing the 
■ bridegroom’s feet - by the person giv- 
ing away the bride, 

2. Pouring of water on the feet of the 
bridegroom. 

1. Offering of oblations to the bride- 
groom. 

2. Durvd grass. 

3. Sunned rice. 

4. Flowers, 

5. Sandal-paste. 

6. Leaves of the Holy Basil. 

7. Madhuparha (a mixture of curd, sugar, 
milk, and honey) . 

1. The actual giving away of the bride 
and the acceptance of the gift by the 
bridegroom. 

2. The holding of the right palm of the 
bride with the right palm of the bride- 
groom. 

3. The placing of five kinds of fruits over 
the joined palms. 

4. The tying of the palms with Kuia 
grass. 

5. Offering flowers to god Prajapati, 

6. Leaves of the wood- apple tree. 

7. Sandal-paste and flowers. 

8. A few grains of sesamum. 

9. A few leaves of the Holy Basil. 

10. A copper receptacle of water. 

1. The tying of one end of the towel con- 
taining five kinds of fruits to one end 
of the bridegroom’s scarf, and the 
other end of it to the hem of the 
bride’s sari. 


XV. Kslr-hhojan^ or the 1. The eating of Pdyasa from the same 
rites connected with the dish by the groom first and then by 
eating by the couple the bride. 

from the same plate. 2. The groom offers the Pdyasa to the 

five gods, 

8. He takes a sip of water. 

4, He divides the contents into four por- 
tions by drawing two cross lines with 
a ring. 

5, The bride takes a portion of the same. 


XVI, Homas, or the offerings 1. Offering of ghee to the fire. 

of ghee to the fire, 2.. Offering of Samidh dipped in ghee. 
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XYII. Asmdhramana, or tJie 
treading on the stone. 


XVIII. Ldja Hdma, ortheoSer- 
ing of parched grains to 
the fire. 


XIX. Agni-parihramanaj or 
the circurnambulation 
of fire. 


1. The groom places his hand under the 
Joined palms of the bride from behind. 

2. The bride places her right foot on the 
curry-stone. 

1. Pouring of ghee on the joined palms of 
the bride by the bridegroom. 

2. ■ Pouring of ■ parched grains into the fire. 

by the bride — ^this is repeated thrice. 

3. Pouring of parched grains into the fire 

by the bride and bridegroom together 
out of the winnowing-fan, 

1, The bride and the bridegroom go round 
the fire three times. 


XX. 8apta~padi~gamana, or 
the ceremony of seven 
steps. 


XXI. Utiara-vivdha 


XXII. Arundhati-darianap 
star-gazing. 


or 


The bride treads on the curry-stone with 
her right foot. 

2. The bridegroom makes her walk seven 
steps through the seven squares. 

3. The priest sprinkles some water over 
the head of the couple. 

4. : The bridegroom holds the right palm of 

the bride. 

1. The bridegroom ofiers six oblations of 
ghee to the fire. 

2, He sprinkles ghee over the head of the 
brideic 

1. The bridegroom shows the stars ‘ Dhru- 
va’ or the Pole-star, and ‘Arundhati/ 
a star in the constellation of the 
Pleiades ; this is done theoretically. 


XXIII. Sitting upon an ox-hide 1. The bridegroom chants some Maniras 

which mean that he is making the bride 
sit on a red bulFs hide. 


XXIV. Placing a boy on the 
lap of the bride. 

XXV. ChaturihUhdmay or the 
final offering of ghee to 
the fire. 


1. A baby boy is placed on the bride’s lap. 

2. He is given a fruit to hold in his hand. 

1. Twenty oblations of ghee are offered to 
the fire by the bridegroom. 

2. The couple stand to the north of the fire. 
B. The bridegroom sprinkles some water 

and ghee over the head of the bride. 

4. The groom takes some vermilion with 
his ring and marks the parting of the 
bride’s hair with it. ^ 

5. He places a veil on the bride’s head. 


1 Marking with vermilion is a possible survival of an original biood-rite, 
Tawney, The Ocean of Story ^ Voi. II, 23 n. 


(See Penzer- 
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XXVL ■■ f asivivdho. . . . 1, The -couple take their baths in the fol- 

lowing morning and are then led to the 
plantain trees in the four corners of the 
marriage altar. 

2. The - priest takes a pitcher filled with 

water. 

3. He, followed by the couple, goes round 
the trees three times. 

4. As they circumambulate, the priest 
pours some water at the roots of each 
tree. 

XXVII. Badhil Fara?>a, or the 1. FiYe married ladies come out to receive 
reception of the bride. the couple. 

2. They carry a fan, a pitcher full of 
water, some raw fish, a vermilion-box 
and some parched grains in a winnow- 
ing-fan. 

3. They place the vermilion-box, and 
the fish in the hand of the bride. 

4. One of the ladies fans the bride. 

5. The other ladies sprinkle some water 
and parched grains on the path as the 
couple move for indoors. 

6. In the courtyard inside the house is 
drawn an Alpand and a thin mat is 
placed over it. 

7. The bride and the bridegroom stand on 
the mat over which a cloth is spread, 
and under the cloth are placed seven 
betel-leaves, seven betel-nuts, and seven 
cowries. 

8. At one end of the mat there are five 
burning oil lamps, and five pitch- 
ers filled with water are placed at the 
other end of the mat. 

9. The bridegroom’s mother receives the 
couple with two earthen lamps tied 
together with red thread, 

10. She touches the heads of the couple 
with two pitchers full of water. 

11. A similar operation is repeated with 
two burning oil lamps. 

12. The bridegroom’s mother holds her 
palm over the flames of the lamp and 
touches the foreheads of the couple. 

13. She blesses the couple and strews some 
paddy and DurvagrasQ over their heads. 

14. The sisters of the bridegroom put 
^some sugar into the mouth, and some 
Iboney into the ear-holes and eyes of 
the bride. 
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15., The bride ■ places the vermilion-box 
and the fish on the mat. . 

16; The couple then sit on the lap of the : 
bridegroom's mother who takes her seat, 

on a husking implement. 

17. Then the couple are led to a room. 

18. At one corner of the room is placed a' 
pitcher containing water, a rupee and 
some rice— the bride attempts to put 

'.■her hand inside the pitcher when,,: the 
brother of the bridegroom prevents her 

' ■ from, doing 'SO — ^the bride hands ■over' 
the pitcher to' him. ^ 

19. The couple play with cowries and 
paddy. 

' 20; ,The^' bride .'press.es the - bridegroom's , 
hand with a piestle, 

21. The bridegi’oom pretends to be angry. 

22. The bride begs him to appease his 
wrath and tries to please him by brush- 
ing his feet with the ends of her hair 
and by offering betel to him. 

23. The couple are then blessed by the 
elders in order of seniority and pre- 
ference. 

24. At noon the bride is led into and is 
shown the kitchen. 

2'5. The bridegroom must not see the bride 
in course of the rest of the day or the 

We should also mention in this connectioB thecustom of 
'Stree-acMf\, or the the rites by ladies only, for the sake of 
comparison. This is one of the very important rites found in 
Western Bengal only, and it immediately follows the rite known 
as ' Subha-drstV We can analyse this rite in a similar manner 
and we find that it consists of the following eight component 
,'';;su|,"traitB,t,~;'^^ 

Stree-^dcMf ... 3. Seven married ladies go round the 

couple with burning torches and are 
led by the mother of the bride, 

, . 2. '.'The^.. bride's mother carries a wlnnowing- 

fan on her head and it contains 
twenty-one small burning earthen 
lamps." 

go round the couple they 
sprinkle water, blow conch-shelis, and 
make Vlu sounds. 
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4. At the completion of the seventh round 
the bride's mother throws the lamps 
behind the bridegroom by passing 
them over his head. 

d. The bride’s mother then stands on the 
winnowing fan and touches the 
forehead of the bridegroom with 
water, paddy, Buna gxas^, betel- 
leaves, betel-nuts, seeds of white 
. mustard, curd, white sandal-paste, 
vermilion, a looking-glass, a comb, a 
bit of clay from the bed of the River 
Ganges, a yak’s tail, shells, a cluster 
of plantains, and certain other odds 
and ends, 

6. The bridegroom’s height is then measur- 

ed with a thin thread which the 
bride’smother eats in a bit of plantain. 

7. The bride’s mother then places a 

weaver’s shuttle between the folded 
hfends of the bridegroom and ties them 
with thread, and calls upon him, now 
that he has been bound hand and 
foot, to bleat like a sheep. 

8. She, finally, touches his breast with a 

padlock and turns the key. 

XXYllh P aka-spar Sa, or the 1. The bride takes her bath in the morning 
ceremony of acceptance and then she is led into the kitchen., 

of the bride as a member 2. She reduces some turmeric into pulp, 
of the household. S, She marks the oven with vermilion 

mixed with oil. 

4. She then throws some Durvd grass, a 

' few grains of paddy at the Oven and 

prostrates herself before it. 

5. She then throws some salt, a few cumin 

; ■ ' , seeds*- a few fenugreek iSeOis, ihd 

some radhm. into, the oven . . . 

6. She then cooks ^ome rice and one or two 

Varieties of dishes. 

7. At noon the bridegroom otters her a piece 

of new doth and a dish containing 
cooked riee and cooked dishes: 

8. The bride serves the relatives of the 

bridegroom and the bridegroom 
himself with rice mixed with^hae, 
but they do not partake of it. 

9. The articles ottered at the time of 

* Bhdi Mfdr ’ (7) are — curd, sweet- 
meat, P§fam, a cloth, mustard oil, 
i: vertfiifoii-box, a looking 
^ass, a leaf of ooftton wool impreg- 
nated with lac dye, and a silver coin. 


f 
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XXIX. Bubha-mtfij or_ ;.;the ^1;.: BaMiig from the same dish — the 

_ rites preceding consiim- , _ : husband first and then the wife. 

mation of marriage. , _ Exchange, of betels. 

; , , , „ 3. Deranging of the bed by the husband. 

- ; „ \ ■ ; 4.:, Arranging of the same by the wife. 

. , ‘fi-.T-he husband unties one comer of the 

, ’ .. mosquito, curtain, and the wife ties 

it — ^this rite and t.he previous one are 

repeated seven times. 

.6. Exchange of garlands. 

XXX. Haste- spflf’fla, or .the- l.,,;,.T.he wife serves the . relatives of her 

final rite. husband and the husband himself 

_ with rice mixed with ghee at the 

.. . following noon this time everybody 

eats the. food served by ,he.r. . 

It would be easy at the outset to pick up the Indo-European 
elements as. those which are mentioned in the Hindu scriptures 
and which are also found amongst the European branch of 
the Aryan stock, and also to have a geographical area of 
distribution. 

“ The . joining of hands, or the bridegroom’s taking the bride 
T„, T, by the. hand,” says Westermarck,- “ has-of.oMl 

Pawgro- g^g -gf the most important mairiage 

. ceremonies among.all Indo-European peoples. ” ^ 
In the .Gyihya Sutras; ® as ‘well as in the Vedas ^ wherein the 
husband is described as. Hastagraha ” or the “ Hand-taker,” 
we find reference of this custom. Moreover, ‘ Panigraham ’ is a 
common name for. ‘ w’edding ’ in Sanskrit. This rite symbolises 
the union of- the' bride and the bridegroom and is intended to 
strengthen the marriage tie...:The custom of the clasping of hands 
is - also - found among many other peoples, e.g., among the 
Wabondei of Africa; * among.' the Abyssinians where the parties 
crook their little fingers; ® among the Nufors of New Guinea; ® 

I. Westermarck, op. oif., *p, 439. 

2 Qriltya Sntras, San., 1, 13, 2; As'?., I, 7, 3 and 5. 

3 Winternitz, op. eiL,p, 282. 

; ^ Westermarck, op. di., p. 439. 

® .Wetateriaarclc, op, -df., p, 439, 
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among the Benua of Malacca; ^ among the G-onds of the Eastern 
Ghats in South India; ^ among the Kadupattans of Cochin in 
South India ; ® ^in Burma ; ' in Eome ® and in Germany.® But 
among the following peoples besides joining the palms of the 
bride and the bridegroom they tie their palms together as well in 
Poland, Bulgaria and among the Saxonians of Transylvania ; 
among several castes of South India, Bengal and’ Lahore; ® among 
the Parsees.'; ® among the Sinhalese ; “ and among the Ahoms 
of Assam.- , 

As a more primitive substratum of this rite, most probably, 
was the rite known as G-anih-chhara or the 

Gdiith-chhard. o , * 

ceremony of tying the upper garments of the 

couple, found more amongst the' primitive peoples. Thus, 
among the Veddas a thin cord is tied round the waists of the 
bride and the bridegroom. In Burma, a ribbon is stretched 
round them.^® Among the Ghakmas of Chittagong “the bride 
and the bridegroom are made to sit together, and two of their 
relations, a man and a woman, with the consent of all present, 
tie the couple together with a white cloth. Among the 
Hihlus of South India the priest tie together the ends of the 
upper garments of the couple.^® The rite known as ‘Cheda- 
chedi ’ among the Parsees also bears this trait.^® Among the 

•1 Newboid, Account of th$ British Settlements in the Straits of MalaccUf II, 470. 

2 Rao, H., ‘ G-onds of the Eastern Ghauts ’ in Anthropos^ V, 794. 

3 Iyer, L. K. A., Cochin Tribes and Castes, VoL II 

^ Shway Yoe, The Barman, p. 57. 

S Westermarck, op, cit,, p. 440. 

® Winternifcz, op. c«£., p. 282. ^ 

^ Westermarck, op. ciU, p. 446. • ’ ’ 

8 Winternitz, op. cit., p. 283. 

9 Modi, J. J., op. czL 

Percival,* An Account of the Island of Ceylon, p. 180. 

Parry. The Lahhers. ■ 

^2 Seligman, Veddas, p. 97. ' 

^3 Fielding Hall, The Sotil'of a People, p. 187 sq. ' 

Hutchinson, Account of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, p, 97. - 

P^d&eld, The Hindu at Home, p. lOi sq. ' • ' ' 

Modi, J. J., Marriage Customs among the Parsees, ' 
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Moriori of the Chatham Islands a thin rope of plaited grass is 
placed round the necks of the couple.^ In China, after ths 
couple have sipped some wine and changed glasses, the hair of 
the bridegroom is fastened to that of the bride.^ And among 
the Southern Gallas of Africa each person present at the wedding 
ties a knot in the fringe of the bridegroom’s toga and in the 
fringe of the bride’s garments ; these knots are never undone.® 

An extremely frequent and widespread marriage rite, 
which is definitely Indo-European as well as 
fromlhltamedfsh!'''’' primitive, is the eating together of the bride 
and the bridegroom. It is the main incident 
of the rite called ‘ Ksir bhojan ’ in Mymensingh. It has been 
found to occur in some form or other among the Navaho and 
the Pawnee of America;* in Fiji;® in Mangaia (Harvey 
Islands) and the Lepers’ Island (New Hebrides)^ in the 
Pacific ; in the Malay Archipelago;® in the Malay Peninsula 
among the Shans “ and the Burmese ” in Burma ; among the 
Miris,*® the Magh tribes of Chittagong,*® the Santals,** the 
Irulans of G-ingee Hills,*® the hill tribes of Central Indian 
Hills,*® the Chakmas,*^ the Gonds, and the Korkus,*® and among 

^ Tregear, The Maori Bace, p, 580. 

2 Leong and Tao, Village and Town Life in China, p. 107. 

^ Wakefitid, ‘ Maniage Customs of the Spufeiiera Gallas' in Folk-Lore, XVIII, 821. 

^ Grioneii, Story of the Indian, p. 46. 

s Williams and Calverts, Ft/j and p, 146. 

® Westermarck, op. cft., p. 449. 

^ Codrington, p. 242. 

s Crawley, The Mystic Rose, p. S79 s<iq* 

® Skeafe and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, II, S7, 77. 

Westermarck, op* ctfc., p. 250 n. 1. 

Fielding Hail, op, cit., p. 188. 

Barua, Notes on the Marriage Systems of the Peoples of AssarHi p* Bi* 

Hutchinson, op, ci£., p. 119 sq. 

Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p, 216. 

IS Bao, H., * Iroians of the Gingee Hills ' m Antkfopos, VI, SIL 
Westermarck, op. cit., p. 260, n. X. 
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the higher castes of the Hindus in modern ^ and ancient India f 
among the Parsees;® among the Sakalava of Madagascar;^ in 
Morocco,® and among the Niam-^Kiara® of Africa; in ancient 
Greece,'^ and among the Slovens of Gorinthia in modern Greece;® 
in a.ncient Italy ; ® and in Switzerland, Germany,^ Belgium, 
Sweden, Enssia, and among various Ugro-Pinnic peoples of 
modern Europe.^ “Yet,” says 'Wertermarck, “in spite of its 
occurrence among so many peoples of the Indo-European race 
we cannot be certain that it was a primitive Indo-European 
custom. In support of this contention he has put forward 

the views of Winternitz who is of opinion that this custom 
originated independently among the different branches of the 
Indo-European race. Winternitz, as quoted by Westermarck, 
says : “ It would be different if we found exactly the same kind 
of dish — say, the wedding cake — used among all the different 
Indo-European peoples, or if the ceremony had its fixed place 
in the marriage ritual, like the joining of hands, and some 
other customs.”^® But we are of opinion that so important and 
widespread a rite has, very probably, an Indo-European origin. 
In support of our contention we may say that if we analyse the 
range of possible variation in some of the other customs, such 
as the scattering of cereals, which is undoubtedly Indo-European 
in origin, we find that it is quite possible and probable that the 
different kinds of dish were adopted by the different peoples 
according to their convenience and choice. 

^ Padfield, op. cit.^ p. Ill sq. 

* Griliya Sutras, II. 49, 

3 Modi, 1. 1., op. cit. 

4 Westermarck, op. cit, p. 449. 

5 Idem, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, pp. 231, 251, 258. 

® Idem, Bistory of Human Marriage, Vol. II, p. 449. 

^ Ibid, p. 450. 

8 Ibid, p. 464, n. 2. 

s Fo-wler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, p. 136. 

10 Westermarck, op, cit., p. 461, it. 2. 

n Ibid, p. 451. 
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Another marriage rite — ^the rite of scattering some kind of 
cereals or fruits — has been traced to the primi- 
(c) Laja-Homa. Indo-Euro|)ean times. The throwing of 

parched grains to the fire is the main incident of the rite known 
as Laja ffoma among the higher castes of India. But we find, 
more tiian often, that the cereals or fruits, or both, are thrown 


over the heads of the couple. It has also been found that the 
custom of scattering cereals extends from India, Indo-China, 
and the Indian Archipelago in the East to the Atlantic Ocean 
in the West. We may also suggest that it is one of the rites 
performed in order to ensure and promote fecundity, or, may be, 
to ensure nrosperity and abundance only. Thus the Gruanches 
of the Canary Islands throw grains on the faces of the newly- 
weds.^ In Siberia among the Buryats,^ in China, and in Tibet ^ 
boiled rice in five bunches is suspended from the curtain-frame 
of the bridal bed. In Siam the bride and the bridegroom are 
sprinkled with rice, scented oil, and flowers." Among the 
Karens of Martaban some rice are placed on the heads of the 
couple.® In India we can trace the custom of offering parched 
grains to the fi.re from the Grihya Sutras through the Classical 
Sanskrit literature down to the present day.’' Among the Hindus 
of South India rice is thrown at the pair.® Among the Gonds 
of the Eastern Ghats the assembled females throw yellow- 
coloured rice on the couple.I Among the Yanadis of North 
Arcot the bride and the bridegroom throw a handful of rice on 


^ Cook, A. C.,* Aborigines of the Canary Island ’ in American Anilifopdlogist^ N. S., II, 

m. 

2 Miss Czaplicka, Op. ctt., p. 119* 

^ Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese^ I, 76, 79, 83. sq. 

^ Das, S. 0., * Marriage Gustotns of Tibet ’ in Jour, Asiatic Boo, Bengal, Yol, DXII, 

^ Young, Kmgdo7n of ike Yellow Bohe, p. 95. 

® Westermarck, History of Human MarriageJJol, II, p. 471. 

? Ibid, p. 471. 
s Padfield, op. Oft, p, 108. 
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each others head three times .P Am Gporgs the bride- 

groom strews a few grains of rice upon the bride’s head.^ Among 
tie Mirndas of Chota Nagpur the bridegroom throws three hand- 
fuls of rice at the forehead of the bride, and she also does the 
same in her turn. P Customs which parta,ke of a similar nature are 
also found among the Oraons of Chota Nagpur; “ in Bihar; “ 
in Daristan; " among the Marathas ; ^ arnong theParsees; ® among 
the Berads of Bombay; '’ and among the high-caste Hindus of the 
Punjab. “ In Syria and Palestine they throw grains and salt on 
the people assembled at a wedding, Among the. Wabondei of 
Central Africa rice and maize are thrown oyer the heads of the 
pair.^^ In Morocco the bride is received with grains, flour, bread, 
etc.^® . In South Albania the bridegroom’s mother throws rice 
over the bride.“ In ancient Greece dates, figs, nuts, coins, etc , 
were showered on the couple, and in modern Greece coins, rice, 
cotton-seeds, etc., are scattered over the bridal procession.'"’ In 
Italy grains are thrown over the couple or over the bridal party ; 
and among the old Prussians the bride wa,s taken to all the doors 
of her new home, and at each door she was sprinkled with barley, 
wheat, and pulse.“ In the Slavonic countries among the Great 
Russians, .White Russians, Southern Slavs, and Little Russians 

- Cox, Madras District Manuals : North Arcot, I, 250. , ' 

Moegling, Coorg Memoirs, p. 39. 

3 -Bay, S. C., p, 447. - • ... - - 

^ ^ Bay, S. C., The Orqon Religign and Religious Customs. : 

® GriersoQ, Bihar Peasant Life^ p. 364 sq, 

® Biddulpb, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p, 79 sq. 

Shastrl, in the Punjab Notes and Queries, I, 99. 

8 Modi, J. J., Marriage Customs of the Parsees. . . , • 

9 Crooke, in Folk-Lore, XITI, 235. ' ‘ , „ _ . 

10 Maya Das, in the Punjab Notes and Queries, ig. 98. ■_ 

Westermarck, op. oit., p. 482. 

12 J6id,p. 478. . • . . . . - < - . , - *: 

1^ Tldern, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, pp. 194*198, 201, 204*207, 209, 211-214, 

:/'vG ■; 

1^ Mias Durham, High Albania, p. 86. 

1® Weaieimvbxck, History of Human Marriage, TTt 
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the bride and tbe bridegroom are sprinkled with corn, or corn 
and hops, or corn and almonds and coins, or hops or wheat, or 
hops or grains and nuts. d Among the Ugro-Finnic peoples this 
custom of throwing barley or wheat is found.® In some parts of 
France hemp-seed or wheat is showered over the couple, and in 
Silesia and Bohemia peas or grains of peeled barley are thrown 
over the bride and the bridegroom.® In England other things 
than rice were formerly, and are still in some places, thrown on 
the bride apart from the modern adoption of confetti.^ Lastly, 
among the Jews ail over the world are found similar customs of 
throwing wheat or similar other things.'"’ 

Agni-parihramatta or the circumambiilation of fire is said to 
(d) igm-parikra- ^ customary rite among the Indo-Europeans. 

In the Vedas it is found that the joining of 
hands was followed by the ceremony of leading the bride three 
times round the sacrificial fire,® and in the Grihya Sutras too we 
read of an identical practice.'' This rite is still performed by 
the higher-caste Hindus of India. Among the Merina of Mada- 
gascar, the bridal procession goes three times round the fire- 
place.® Among the Aith Sadden near Fez it was formerly the 
custom that the mother of the bridegroom led the bride to the 
fire-place.® Among the Croats the bridesman leads the bride 
three times round the fire of the hearth and each time the bride 
bows before it ; and in many parts of Germany the bride is led 
three times round the fire by the bridegroom or his mother.® In 


^ Ibtdt p. 474. 

^ Westermarck, op. ai., p. 476. 

3 Jhii^ p, 475, 

^ Ibid, p. 476. 

5 477. 

® Orooke, Popular Religion and FoJk-hom of Northern India, 

’I 0riliya Sitras, 1, 168, 283, 384 ; II, 46, 191, 260, sq. 

S Padfieid, op. ciL, p. 108 sq. 

9 Graodidier, Ethnograpkie ie Madagasmr't II, 183. 
Westermarck, op, cit, p. 0X3, 
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Westphalia' and in the North-Eastern part of Scotland* the 
bride is simply led to the hearth. 

Among several Indo-European peoples we find that the rite 
(e) Sitting on an making the bride alone, or the couple 
animal skin. together, sit upon an animal hide was, or still 

is, customary j and has therefore been considered to have origi- 
nated in the ancient Indo-European times. Thus, in the 
Atharva Veda we find that the bride, as soon as she arrived at 
her new home, was made to sit upon a red bull’s hide. But in 
two of the G-rhya Sutras we find that it was customary for both 
the bride and the bridegroom to sit upon the red bull’s hide.® 
The Nambuthiri and the Tamil Brahmins of South India still 
observe this rite,' but in Bengal it is now done only theoretically 
by chanting hymns which mean that the bride is being seated on 
a red bull’s hide. In Rome the custom was to place the bride 
on a sheep-skin, but the Slavonic peoples use a fur, a cushion, 
or a piece of cloth.® 

Another rite practised with a view to making the wife 
(/) Placing a boy on ^uitful, or the mother of male children, is the 
the bride’s lap. placing of a boy on the lap of the bride. This 

also seems to be Indo-European in origin on account of its 
occurrence among many peoples of the Indo-European race. 
But this rite of placing a boy on the bride’s lap which is tlM 
custom found in India, has undergone a great variation among 
the different peoples. We learn from the Grhya Sutras that in 
ancient India, as soon as the bride entered her new home and 
sat upon a red bull’s hide, a boy of very tender age was placed 
on her lap as a symbol of male progeny.® In Bengal, in addition 
to the above custom, the boy is given a fruit to eat. Among the 


1 Ibid, p. 612. 

2 Gregof, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the North-East of Sootlandt p. 93. 

® Winternitz, op. 273 sq. 

^ Iyer L. K. A., Cochin Tribes and Castes^ Vol. IT, 

® Westermarek, op. cit*, p. 470, 

6 lUd, p. 469. 
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Mfenclitife iwheii the bridal sedati chair is sehttd tK^ 

bride’s house it is generally occupied by '4 little- bby;^ ' 
thfci RfSBuauii CathoUfis *df- Scutari, a little .boy , is placed into the 
^rriage ini .which the bride drives from the , church to the, .bride- 
^0n3f’s house^® S Atnoug, the Masai in Africa a boy is placed on 
ti^i-^bride.’ssJap.iat,^ the- time of marriage.®: In; some parts pf 
gitijedfn the: bride must have a baby boy to sleeprwith herbri -tha 
: the - wedding,^; Among the: Esthomans aiid,-thife 
Slavonic peoples aboy is placed on the bride's lap.® .. ■ ,.■: i ■ •.i! 
jlir.fjBesides: these Westermarck records soma traits such , as the, 
pnfiifiicatory bath,- fasting on. the wedding day, keeping awake oh 
the,- weddings night, etc.^ .as fairly widespread. On the /other 
taboo previous to ithe iconsunimation' of : marriage 
seem)S!.!to '^ei'^dtil '.more' i universal and, may go hack to the most 
ptlnaitiv0:timeb4 -tw ■ ib<i L ‘-i i-. 


: ' '-The custom of bathing the bride alone, or both the bride 

>=/) Purificatory bath. bridegroom, for purificatory piii'poses 

■Oiv/ tiili grtivit-tu at thei timejibr.just 'before.theimarriageAcere- 
mouyj javerji widespreadiot We find • this i custom to be upiViersal 
amObg .some branches of the -'iodo-European race, a.g.,' thd 
anci^tnaudf.moderai Hindus considecdd, land sti!! /consider-, tfe 
bathing jof the Ibridei land! the bridegroom i. [before :i the -.'macifiage! 
das uaf -primary, i impoTtekiee.A f ! Similab' is* ithoi dustoiti 

yidthithenHarsees.'^ t', iTj /■. -.(.d if* lunin'f 

s! ! iTThe aheSnt 'aMtobderii'Clredliti''bathe both the''bride‘‘aM’ the 
bride'grbdia'ifke thb fi'2cidti'S,'’-bht ih ■Butoaiiia"'hnd ‘fe'^ed^'dt'is 
ilbe>ibMdd''''kl6^' ti^libfis MtKedi®'''.* !A.moii^'‘lhe^b|^ah(Medaffl* ijb 

III rsl ‘■.Yfi'ib'Mil ‘ I'' Ir-nin/'- f- -i; ni;i -itl 


‘u!) I'f Kuril 

2 

3 

4 

.m 

t 



St^iJrsrt-IjcicWiarttila- J?®Jfc,ficwe,i,.48d. '•,! ! ■irtil,’ 

Westermarck. op. cit, p. 468. 

Merker, Die Masai, p. 48. 

Lloyd, Peasant Life inStoedent p. 86 , ' 

46fe.'‘ " 

Wintemltz. op. at., p, s< 3 , ; ‘ 

fGriersoD, op. cli, 4 . A .>i invf ^ 

Atkinson, Customs and Manners df Warned in Persit’rp- 48. ‘ ' 

Weslermarckt op. cit., p, 606. ^ 
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Mojiocco^ Je?® and Tiiiiis ® alsp ; |he copjple take a cere|E|onial 
t'ath before the marriage ceremony.'. The_’brid^^^ the 

® !n. *9, , ,9 ^ proceission pf 

ladies and is batM there on the wedding ; ^ The ceremonid,! 
bathing of the couple is also found, ^ . among the in}|£|bitant^ 
of, ^ South Celebes and Nprtherp (Rhodesia® in -the primitive 
world. , . ' . 

1 I i » ?•. !i. s,.,- .is : Ijji 1.. 

In addition to the Indo-Eurppean ritea discussed above jft'e 

WsL^oal Ip^Yedio. ^7l 

- - ■ ' Brahmins of ■ Mymensingh/ and ‘ w^^^ are 

common to the Indian branch’ of the Indo-European race.’ We 
may describe 'these rites 'as Indo-Aryah oh' account of their being 
Confined aihbhg the higher' castes of India alphei" ’Thusj '^’araha 
or the ■ ‘ceremonial acceptance of ’ 'the ‘ suitor as ' the husbahfi 'of 
the bride ; ' Padya, or the oderihg of water to the bridegroom 
for washing' his feet ; and Arghya or the offering of oblations 
to the bridegroom are the rites which"'seem to'be purel/Ihdo- 
Aryan" in origin, 'ahd*'frorh’''ibese ‘ we ‘can guess 'the ‘amount of 



A^ain, 

indhy cbhhected with‘’t^^ offering ''of *' 6 blatiohs to the manes in 
drdbr *tb hohOur’ 'them' and 'to ''sbiicit’'their''blessihgs;'fih3s’ii^^ 
parallel, besides 'India', ‘in' China only.'’" ' Other Ihdb-Afyan' rite's 
ard Stibhk-drsti ‘or' the‘‘' 6 brdiiiohial’''exchah§:fe" of "'^|ahces^‘"S’apl4 
padl-gamana or the ceremony of seven steps, 'tltt'afa^Vivahi 
which i consistsi in . the,. offering of. gheesto the.fire,itt theioourse 
of chanting several hymns, and Arundhati Darsana or the star- 
gazing. .v.; , 4 ;, 


^ Westermark, Marriage jQ^remomes in Morocco^pp. 120^ n^i 2^.161^ ja^ 3j 120, 161| 

2 liane, Arabian Society in the Middle AgeSi-2^,^ , : .l — i... r ^ 

3 'Westexmaicky History Human. M.attiage 9 Ydk Ilf 50^1 U ' 

* Palmar, Desert of Mssodus, p. 90, ^ ,, -i., 

® Gouldsbuiy and SlieaigL©, Greqt piatnMn ^MQHhm BhoMem^^^ sq. ’ 


t Gbem, PairmchaL System in Ghina, p,.4. 


;; , Hi. 


'it 
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U. PfiSBifelfe ta^isoos: 
(&) Fa-sting. 


(b) Keeping awake. 


There are some taboos which prevent the couple from eating 
something or from doing some acts of parti- 
cular kinds. Thus, among some people we 
find that the couple must not eat anything on 
the wedding day until the marriage ceremony is over, 
among the higher castes of Bengal; in Eussia ; ^ among the 
Masai of Africa ; ® and amongst several of the Amerindian 
tribes, w'z., the Peruvians,® the Macusi * and the Tlingit.® 

Another taboo is against sleeping on the wedding night. 

It has an Eastern distribution which extends 
from India to New Guinea. Examples of the 
observance of this taboo are found among the higher castes of 
India ; ® among the Khyoungtha of Chittagong ; among some 
of the Sumatrans ; ® in Java the taboo is for the night before 
the wedding, among the Dayks of Borneo ; ® and among the 
Nufors of Dutch New Guinea.^ 

Another taboo which is most universal and can be consider- 
ed as very primitive is that of abstinence from 
fore consommaaon. the act of Cohabitation after marriage. The 
period of abstinence before the consummation 
of marriage varies with the different peoples. Instances of such 
abstinence may be quoted from all parts of the globe. The 
following are the examples of such abstinence with their corres- 
ponding period ; — 


(1) Among the Tlingit of North America- — ^four weeks.“ 


Op .' "■ * 

* Merker, op. cit, p, 48. 

■:3'\'''WeBlefxoarci;dp,' 645. ; ■■ 

^ Im Among the Indians of Guimaj p. ^2. 

s Bancroft, Native Races o/ the Pacific States of North AmeTfca^ I, 111. 
f Wesfeermarck, op., off., p. 647, 

7 Lewin, Wild Races of South^Emiem India, p. 180. 

® Marsden, History of Sumatra, p. 269. 

® Wesiermarck, op, ciL, p. 547. 

in As OM Wm’cnmm, 1,-p. 511 
^ Bamaolt, ofi, I, HI. 
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(2) Among the Red Indians of British Columbia — generally 
four nights.* 

(3) Among the Nookat of North America — 10 days.® 

(4) Among some of the other Red Indian tribes of North 
America, the period varies from a few months to even a 
year.® 

(5) Among the ancient Mexicans — 4 days.* 

(6) Among the Karaya of Brazil — more than 4 days.® 

(7) Among the natives of Fraser Island, Queensland---nearly 
two months.® 

(8) Among the Roro-speaking tribes of British New Cninea 
— a few weeks.® 

(9) Among the Dyaks of Dutch Borneo — ^the first night.® 

(10) In the Barito Valley of Dutch Borneo — 3 nights.® 

(11) Among the Arunta and Loritja of Australia — till the 
second night.*® 

(12) Among the Buahlayi of Australia — ^one moon.* 

(13) Among the Madurese and in some parts of Basterfi Java 
— until the third night.*® 

(14) In Central Sumatra — three nights.*® 

(15) Among the high families of Southern Celebes— abotrt a 
month.** 

(16) In the Kei Island — ^three nights.*® 

1 Westermarck, op, ctU, p. 548. 

2 Bancroft, op. cit,^ II, 261. 

3 Westermarck, op, oit,^ p. 648. 

* Clavigero, Bistory of Mexico, I, 320 sq. 

5 Westermarck, op, off., p. 549. 
s Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, I, 84 n*. 

7 Seligman, Melanesians of British New QnHccd p. 270. 

8 Westermarck. op. p. 56^. 

9 Ibid, p. 563. 

JO Westermarck, op, cti„ p. 551. 

Mrs, Langloh Parker, Emhlayi Tribe, p, S&, 

12 Veth, /floa, IV, 396. 

22 Westermarck, op, cit., p. 553. 
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(17) In the Patani States, of Malacca —three nights.* 

“ '*• * ^ ' - fi 3 1 - s 'I / A o ^ i \ I ' 4 . ; r “ - r ! ’ I ’ ,, , 5 , 

(18) Among the Kachins of Chingpaws of Upper Bnrma — . 

several days,^ ,, , . . 

, , . (19) Anaong the Khyoungtha of Chittagong— seven days.® 

((20) In some of the wild tribes of Assam — ^three nights.* 

(21) Among the Kacharis — five days.® 

(22) Amongithe (Hindu Chutiyas of Assam — one weei^.® 

(23) Apapng ihe Ao Nagas— six nights/ 

; . _ (24)= Aepong the Angami Nagae — nine or ten days.® . ' 

(26) Among the Nagas of Manipur — about a month.® 

(26) A.mong the Rajjhars of the Central Province— the 
first night.*^ . “ ' \ ■ 

(2,7); Apong I the Nayars, .yariyars,. .Pisharotis, apd the 
Nambutliiri; Brahmins — till the fourth night.** 

(28) Among the, Ulladans of Cochin — one or two weeks.*® 

(29) Among the persons belonging to the Agasa caste of 

Mysore— a fortnight.*® ^ . _ ._w. . 

. (3,0) Among the Kurubas of South India — three months.** 

Vo..)* I :.j, it, ■ i n. rati; ‘U a ■ t: * I i ■ '.aci • >f a / ,yj'f | , ■ 

(31) Among the Kammas, a Telugu caste — ^th'ree months.*® 

^ ■ ,1,1 i f ,f , i 1,1' H J I ■ 

(32) Among the (Wazirs pf Bannu in the Punja^— the 
period is not, fixed, but they observe the .taboo for, a long tinaej*® 


■ , 1 ; Ililfl, J|,,6S4^ ” ■u-.ulf ’nr4.l (j I s.)|f 

® Scofet and Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Pfe. I, Yol. I, p. 407. 

, ^ liewia, eC, p. ISO. ■; \ ^ 

* Westemai^k, op. A, p.' 665^ «' v ^ - 

5 Bnaie, op. Oft, p. 46. ^ . 

® BM*p.95. , . I sr -k'.,! -...I* ^ 

7 Gait, CeiMW o/ Iwdw, 1^91, Assam, "yoi I, p, ’345 

6 BM.p. 239. . . - • ..... ^ 

s Modmn,Nf^gaTrihes^^ofMmip^r,^^,^ ^ ^ ^ 

Rassel, Tribes and Castes of the Central Propinces of Jndta, IV, p. 407. 

^ Ijer, L. K. A., Gochtn Tribes and Castes^ 11 139, 143, 19^ ^ , 

Idem, Cochin Tribes and Castes^'I^ ^ T 

Aiyar, T., Census of Indian 1911|Tol._^];§^XI Re^port, 100. ,, 

^ 1?liaTston, Castes and Tribes of South India^ lll^ 103. 

Bose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the * Punjab' and t^e North-Western 
F'miHef PfOpincmflll^WB* 
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‘'(Sl^y'lA *th^ 0rh]/a~S'diral^’'tihe'‘‘^y6Slibd'*']^4s^^^ fpr^ absti- 


n^ce'.is tbr^‘ nights, '® ' Mt ii‘ 'othfe'f' bbSes it -Ss* extended -.ta 'six ' oe' 
twelfb' nights, or’fbtir or six months;’ Bb'bVen a year.® 

' • ' *(35)"'Am6iig‘thd'HeMd bJ^A^iica^^he w^kdiA^^’nighti^*''^* 
-"•»*’(36) ^Amonf -thd-B'bn^brd^^^'aayS>'"f 

■•’■'*'* (37) Ainbh^'thd Bagandd—titt'thb 'third' fai^htl'®'-'’*'' ''d! 

• "Amckg 'thd BMyankdle of *‘j^yica^tili thd' third lii'^hti®-' 

■ ' •(39')'tn''B§ahlMbaiii''Afrie^-^tiVe night's’.®' * M-iii; ;/u 

' (40) In Egypt-^orfd* Wdekl®'^**'’ 1** '■ri-.ir.tjiibii/! 

' ’‘'‘(41)'’in' ’Herzegovina' ‘'’a'hk ' ■M(jhtbnegtd-^t1ie‘'’''bldd’/^rdbhl^ 
nSotheA decid'0S''When’the'peri6d’sAaii ’ ■'^o’d'f nini iiih/ ikh} 
. 4 ;!. H<^42y’ Atiidhg tire; SefBs ^ 

! )\< ! s I ’Ambhg'ttid ^ itoikAh balihdlies ’ ^ Of ' ' ’ !AlbAAiS.-^®e 

firSt/tAi'eAkli^hts'^® -'f'ljc'Hj >(Un ;'I>-)MU h'U‘, .'•.il'ilF l.l /(,•('] 

*( 44 ) Ih'Some'jd^rtsbf Brahcfe^thiOfe', or’t'ei'Ol br'bAb‘nighti*^''' 

' lA vhbMs''f)hrfy’‘of %#ffla%''ta'’SwitZef!^i^ 

bights !•» '••)■!! i! iii lii-jlfw-raf i(i(ti«(i‘) 'iill ;|jiiit 

■ ^ (4’0) M' '’libi^dr'Brillany^a fethitAt,'At'bm’ ‘>di 

•py'lfA''iUd'yry bif ^ec]ttoii^4;ho*fli^sf-hl^t.^'''^^ 

' • !’• . r *• ! ; ? t . .f ...■ r .. , f ..f 5..;' ■ : .* .i- ■ H " ■: ' ■ '■ r'l.'ft ■' 


rroii 


:^iikoiiy-^'h’e toAt MAAiiyA«iiy‘flftl'hipti"‘' 

/md (l^yiAfei'tiidraAcAbhl’feaMdjld^ 'd&Mfm^u'rnsmh:^^ 

fir bosir ‘iiJohiO im oilj .fi-i'niv/'inh hi:. Uoy/ >.n rsiFinJ ni iftollo 

■grffwif bkhy^iSiitfife.'iiJ 43''SfetfiyiU *8. In hsvivuiH odl m ii I 0 aaw srij kiil 

In ohii .-jil] Hlruigo-f pJ-. ^ rrsrafnl 

. , * West^arok, op. .wt., R. S49. . nr , r ... 

,«ni(} 0 -,(( riflKi fiiTr/OK vd haKu m ftn 
(^^bdisfyl of!i!n-u;0 oifl ni srpiftnl In Hiriftl 

8 Parler, ‘Usambara Country in East Africa’ in Proceedings of the Royal GeogfdphU 

fla 2 Soc!et 3 /,N.s..i,-d^i'rd»-^ nlnih) lirui fsigtni.d, siiHsiiO nl i)aloi-b«yi si fio 

'fOl!h>n« fisflj HI fmrIT 

OigH d?W?ff ni fidnol ion tfgdoifi 

^11 Weatermarok, op. «t., p. 557 . i • lo o 

w JWS, p. 657. “ Ibid, y. 558. “ Ibid, y. 558. “ Ibid.y. 658. 

,t . w ., j 7 j o ii j ttt IK .q ,,in .(^0 ,fe«un.*JJa9W ‘ 

,oibnl \« * 

17 Westermarck, Op. cif., p. S59r 

'' ' ^ 4 

1^ Ibtdt p. 5§9. 
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Besides these there are oertaia traits which are concimon to 
0hota Nagpur and Bengal, and to which we 
or AaSrie can attribute an Austric origin They are, 

the making of ‘Ulu’ sounds, the worship 
of the tree-trunk, the treading on the curry-stone, the use of the 
winnowing fan, turmeric, mustard oil, vermilion and mango- 
twigs, the ceremonial cutting of water, the w'earing of an iron 
wristlet, the drawing of ‘Alpana,’ etc. Several of the above traits 
are also found elsewhere. Thus, the Ahom Ohutiyas of Assam, the 
Kadupattans of South India, some peoples of Orissa and the 
North Western Province, and the Parsees use turmeric in connec- 
tion with marriage ceremonies, for ritualistic purposes. Besides 
Bengal and Chota Nagpur we find the use of vermilion among 
some of the inhabitants of the Eaj Mahal Hills in the United 
Provinces of India, and among some peoples of the Central Pro- 
vinces, Behar, Orissa, North-Western Provinces, etc. “ It has 
been suggested,” says Westei'marck, “or even taken for granted, 
that the custom prevalent in several aboriginal tribes of India, of 
the bridegroom marking the bride, . or the bridegroom and the 
bride marking each other, with red lead is a later transformation 
of the custom of marking with blood ; but although this may be 
the case, we can hardly be positive that it is so, considering how 
often, in India as well as elsewhere, the red colour is used in 
marriage rites in circumstances which do not allow us to presume 
that the use of it is the survival of an earlier practice of using 
human blood.” ^ As regards the use of oil, we find that cocoanut 
oil is used by several other peoples, viz., the Siamese, the inhabi- 
tants of Ponape in the Caroline Islands, the Nayars, the Nambu- 
thiris and others, in the marriage rites, but the use of mustard 
oil is restricted to Orissa, Bengal and Chota Nagpur. 

There is also another trait, such as, the use of betel, which 
though not found in Chota Nagpur, spread from Bihar ® and Bengal 

^ Wesliwrmamk, op, p. 446-47, 

^ O’Malley, Census of India ^ 1911, V (Bengal^ Bibar Orissa and Sikkini) Eeport, 
p. 3% sf » 
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to the Pacific area. This trait may be considered as an Indo-Mela- 
nesian culture trait. Thus, in Malay Peninsula betel is presented 
as a pledge of marriage.* In Borneo it is customary to offer 
betel-leaves to the father of the bride at the time of making 
proposals of marriage.* In South Celebes the bridegroom is 
offered the betel-box of the bride.® In Halmahera, too, the 
proposal of marriage is made .by offering betels.* In the Kei 
Island the couple exchange and eat betels.® The Aru bride and 
the bridegroom take betel together.® A similar practice is also 
found in New Guinea.'* 

We should now consider the reason behind the first prefer- 
ence of the mother’s brother as the person 
IV. Preferential giving away the bride in Mymertisingh, It is, 

position of the mother’s f. , , . . ° 

brother! possibly a we think, due to the matriarchal Dravidian 
PraT idian trait in authority of the mother’s 

brother seems to be paramount among many 
peoples, and it is found to extend from America to Africa. 
Thus, among the Amer-indians of North America the consent 
of the mother’s brother is essential for the conclusion of a valid 
marriage.® Among the Caribbean tribes of Columbia everything 
in connection with marriage is settled between the maternal 
uncles of both the parties.® In the Mortlock Island also it 
is the mother’s brother who negotiates marriages.*® In Northern 
Papua** and in the Bank’s Island ** again, everything in 
connection with the marriage of a boy is arranged by the 
mother’s brother. Among the Menangkabau Malays all talks 

^ Skeat, W.W., (1900), p. 365. 

2 Crawley E., The Malay Rose^ Vol. I (London, 1927). 

3 lUd. 

^ IMd, 

s Ibid. 

8 Morgan, L. H., Ancient Society, p. 439, 

8 Nicholas, E, 0., In American Anthropologist, N. S., Ill, 647 sq. 

10 Briffanlt, The Mothers (Lond, 1927) I, 541* 

12 Eiders, W. H., The History of Melanesian Society, 1, 39. 
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in connection with a proposed marriage are carried on between 
the mother’s brothers of the bride and the bridegroom.* Among 
the Karubas and Kalians of South India no marriage is valid 
without the consent of the mother’s brother.^ Among -the 
Jogis,® Mogers,* and the Muka Boras ® of South India the 
mother’s brother performs, the whole ceremony of marriage. 
Among the Agariya and other castes of Bengal, everything in 
connection with a boy’s marriage is arranged by Ms mother’s 
brother.®- Similar are the cases with the Ahirs, Bhars, Chamars, 
I’ragis, Khairwas, Korwas and the Byadha Nats of the North 
Western Provinces of India.^ About the father of a Brahmin 
girl of Beluchistan it is said thus— “ In older days it would 
have been a scandal for him to put in an appearance at all ; 
he was expected to quit the house, leaving his wife’s brother in 
possession to act as head of the family.”® In Tibet and in 
Sikkim the consent of the mother’s brother is of primary 
importance for the conclusion of a valid marriage.® Among 
the Basutos “ and the inhabitants of the Congo area ** the 
mother’s brother does everything in connection with a marriage, 
and the father of the bride keeps himself away. , Similar is also 
the ease vrith the Masai of Africa.*® 

Finally, it is possible to point out some rites and obser- 
vances which are at first sight confined to Bengal alone, nay, 
even restricted to Mymensingh. This list may be made to 
include the ceremonies such as Tel-kapar or Tel-halud or the 

^ Briffault, op, ciL, p. 541. 

2 {Thturskin, B., Castes and Tribes of South India, IV, 14?. 

1 #, 

4 Idem, Ethnographic Notes of South India, p. 80. 

^ Idem, Castes and Tribes of South India, V, 108 sq, 

® Brifault., B., op, cit., VoL I, p. 541. 

^ Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North<‘ Western Provinces and Oudh, 1, 3, 58; II, 
7, 179 ; III, 3, 222, 331 ; IV, 65. 

8 Bray, D., Census of India, IV (Belucbisfcan) Beporfc, p. X12. 

s Das, S. C., op, cit,, p. 15 sg. 

Briffanit, op. ciL, p. 541. 

Weeks, J. H., Among the Primitive Bakongo, pp. 107, 142. 

12 Fraser, I. G-., Totemism and Exogamy, 11, 409* 
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ceremony of anointing the bride and the bridegroom with oil 
and turmeric, Stree-achar or rites exclusively performed by ladies 
alone, and Paka^sparsa or the bride serving the relations 
of the husband with rice, etc.,, noticed in Bengal alone; and 
such rites as Sohag-magan, Subha-yatra, Yasi-vivaha, and 
Hasta-sparsa confined to Mymensingh only. But analysed into 
their component traits most of them could be ascribed to one 
influence or the other. 

The traits studied here have been with the motive of finding 
out stratigraphy of human marriage rites under the special 
conditions in Bengal. It has been noticed ■ that our enquiry is 
something different from the investigations of the psychological 
school which rest satisfied with explanations of the motive 
behind the rites. 

Our analysis is by no means exhaustive. Lack of data 
from other areas of the nature useful to us has been a great 
handicap. None the less, the mere study of distribution has 
brought to light some important facts. Taking thirty tfaits, 
or rather rites to be the whole gamut of the marriage ceremony 
in Mymensingh we found in it at least eight with definite Indo- 
European distribution and eight more to be definitely later 
Hindu Indian according to the orthodox Sastras. The other traits 
or a little over fifty per cent, of the rites were due to earlier 
Indian, possibly pre-Yedic or pre-Aryan, elements. While in 
this the pre-Dravidian or Austric or Indo-Pacific traits could 
be clearly recognised in nine rites and eight material culture 
traits it is very hard to distinguish the Dravidian elements 
except in such cases where survivals of matrihny could be 
observed, taking for granted that matrihny and South Indian 
distribution would mark it as Dravidian. 

I thank my friends Mr. Sarabjit Singh, Mr. Jyotsna Bose 
and Mr. Banjit Dasgupta for their help and assistance. 
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RACES OF INDIA 

{A Critique of Reports on Indian Anthropology) 

BY 

Bhupendranath Datta, A.M. (Brown), Dr. Phil. (Hamburg) 

It was the British ethnologists who were first to interest 
themselves in the case of Indian anthropology. Later on, the 
decennial Census Eeports of the Indian Government began to 
issue an official statement on the anthropology of India. As 
such it became an authoritative version with the laymen. 

Similarly the Census Eeport of 1931 of India Govern- 
ment submitted by Dr. J. H. Hutton is recently published. As 
the anthropological chapter deals with the racial origins of the 
people of India, the students of Indian anthropology will be 
interested in the contents. And in this paper an attempt is made 
to discuss the existing reports on Indian anthropology as far as 
possible. 

Several schools of scientists are making investigations in 
the field of physical anthropology in India ; notably amongst 
them are ; (1) The European continental school of the French, 

the German and Italian anthropologists, (2) The English- 
speaking school of the English and American anthropologists, 
and lastly, (3) The Indian school which is just in the making. 

In this paper we will try to go over the reports of the in- 
vestigations of each of these schools as far as possible to find the 
real situation regarding the anthropology of India. 

Note. This paper was written mostly in the Anthropological Laboratory, Calcutta 
UniYersity. 
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It has been my experience to notice that the laymen in 
anthropology, when trying to find out anything about the anthro- 
pology of India, refer to the Census Eeports of the India 

Government. And in this matter, the book of late Sir Herbert 
Eisley entitled ‘ The People of India’ written on the basis of the 

investigation conducted by him in connection with the Census of 
1901, proves to be very handy to them. As a result this book 
has got the credence of the outside world, so much so that even 
some eminent scientists of modern times have accepted some of 
Eisley’s conclusions regarding Indian anthropology and society 
without making further enquiry of his dicta. 

This being so, it behoves us to begin our review- with the 
Census Eeports on India. As early as 1891 in the Census Eeport 
Mr. C. J. O’Donnell had said: “In fact the medium or mesati- 
cephalic head is the most common in the plains of Bengal and 
Bihar, being the result of interbreeding betw^een the round- 
headed Mongol and the long-headed Dravir, the Aryan having 
little to do with the physiognomy of this offspring except in 
upper India.” ^ 

As regards the other parts of the Gangetic valley he says : 
“ The Indian races and tribes in the valley of the Ganges from 
the Afghan frontier to the Bay of Bengal are so absolutely inter- 
mingled in blood, that it is impossible to discriminate between 
the skull characteristics of the castes or functional guilds w'hich 
has grown up under later Brahminical usage.” ^ 

Here we first meet with the dictum that a cross between a 
round-headed subject with that of a long-headed one produces a 
■third type which is intermediate in character. But having 
regard to the date when this dictum was formulated we may 
■ pass it over at present ; as regards the latter part of the opinion 
we will see later on how far it is true. 

^ C. J. O’Donneils, Census of India,” Vol. III. **The Lower Provinces of Bengal 
and theif Feudatories,*’ p. 25 f. 

2 Ihid.p.m. 
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Then comes the Census Report of 1901 by Risley/ As 
a result of the data collected by the report, Risley advanced 
the theories that there are different races living in India, and as 
a result of the crossing of these races various intermediate groups, 

Aryo-Dravidian, Mongolo-Dravidian, Scytho-Dravidian, 
Turko-Iranian races^ inhabiting the different tracts of the coun- 
try, have sprung up. As a consequence of this racial admixture, 
he said, the social status of a caste is determined by the amount 
of ‘f Aryan” blood it has got within itself. In Risley’s own 
words, “the social status of a caste stands in inverse ratio with 
its nasal index.” In this w^ork, he also enunciated the theory 
that out of a crossing between two diverse races, an intermediate 
race can spring up, and he cited the case of the mesocephaly of 
the peoples of Bengal as due to hybridization between the brachy- 
cephalic Mongolians and the dolichocephalic Dravidiaus. 

After advancing these views Risley said that his con- 
clusions have been accepted by the leading anthropologists of 
Europe. But in my perusal of the works of different eminent 
European anthropologists I have not come across the writings of 
these European anthropologists who have supported the nomen- 
clatures of Risley’s intermediate groups, viz., Mongolo-Dravidian, 
Scytho-Dravidian, Aryo-Dravidian, etc. It is true that after the 
publication of Risley’s report such men as Topinard, Kollmann 
and Emil Schmidt have said that they agreed with Risley that there 
were different races which went to make up the present Indian 
population. Further Topinard and Emil Schmidt have said that 
in their investigations they have found out that there are three 
different racial types in India. As regards the nomenclatures, it 
was Crooke, a colleague of Risley in the Indian Civil Service, who 
criticised them and said sooner these were done away with the 
better.^ 

With the publication of the Census Report by Risley contain- 
ing the anthropological and social theories advanced by him in 

1 H. Eisley, “ People of India”; “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal.” 

* Crookes’ Preface to Risley’s second editSon of “The People of India.” 
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this connection, curiosity was aroused in the mind of some and 
this set enquiring Indians to think critically about the condition 
of Indian anthropology. 

Then in a subsequent Census it has been opined that as 
regards Bengal the Varendra Brahmins of North Bengal are of 
Mongolian origin, because their children show traces of “ Mongo- 
lic spots ” on their backs, and the Earhi Brahmins of M'est 
Bengal are Negritos. Along with it a history of the Earhi 
Brahmins was given w^hich was not to be found either in the 
traditions or in the history of Bengal. 

Binally comes the Census Report of India of 1931 of Dr. 
Hutton which has been released in 1933 for the perusal of the 
public. This report being the latest publication, caps all in race 
theories and in stories of different migrations. Of course this 
report being the latest of its kind, contradicts some of the asser- 
tions made in the previous reports. But the family likeness of all 
these can be discerned in the romantic stories of migrations and 
counter-migrations that are supposed to have passed from the east, 
the west and vice versa over the sub-continent of India, and the 
canons of biology have been made away with or dispensed with on 
the Indian soil to suit the theories of the wiiters. Further, from all 
the Census Reports one fact can be gleaned that, in the matter of 
skin-colour, its hereditary characteristics have been dispensed with 
while dealing with the migrations imported from other climes in 
India. Thus if a “ Nordic ” or a “Mediterranean” or an 
“Alpine ” element did enter India from the outside, then what 
became of the skin-colour of its Indian representative ? What 
Mendelian law did work in these representatives of a light- 
skinned race which came in contact with a darker autochthonous 
race in India ? For example, some advanced the theory that 
the Dravidians are a light-skinned race which have migrated 
from outside.^ But all the European anthropologists are in accord 


^ Keane, Preface to Ijer's " Gochla Tribes and Castes.” 
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in the matter of the darkness of the skin-oolour of the so-called 
Dravidian race. Hence it is incomprehensible to ns why the 
Mendelian law as to colour has not worked in this case as it has 
in the case of the hybrids between the Whites and the Negroes of 
Jamaica and the Rehobother Bastards in South Africa Again, 
if a crossing has taken place between a brachycephalic race with 
a dolichocephalic one, then it is beyond our knowledge of the 
science of anthropology to discover why an intermediate head-form 
should crop up in F 2 generation, as maintained in the previous 
Census Reports, instead of the process of splitting up taking place 
according to the Mendelian formulas as demonstrated by 
Davenport and Fischer, or the case being as in the matter of 
intermixture between the Polynesians and the Melanesians in the 
Micronesian Islands as reported by the anthropologists ? 

Further the prefixes “ Pre ” and “ Proto” are being used to 
suggest some new races whose somatic characteristics are not 
defined and which consequently lead us to anthropological obscu- 
rantism ! Again, in the Census Report of 1931 Dr. Hutton says : 
“ Nevertheless Sewell has himself pointed out to this author the 
possibility of derivation of Proto-australoid type in India from a 
leptorrhine western type through a series of climatic modification 
— a transition series commencing in Kish skulls with a nose 
that is long and narrow passing through APUbaid skulls in 
which these changes are marked to the maximum alteration 
found in the Veddahs... Similarly the series presents corresponding 
relations in the height of the orbit . and the degree of prog- 
nathism as w'ell as in the by zygomatic breadth... He has added in 
conversation the series could be prolonged unbroken from Kish 
westward to terminate in an Anglo-Saxon skull but would pro- 
bably admit possibility of modification by hybridization as a 
possible alternative to modification by climate.” 

Here the opinion of Dr. Sewell, expressed in a pri- 
vate correspondence, is quoted. In this correspondence the 

1 G. 0. and C. B. DaTenport, “ Heredity of Skin-oolonr in Negro- White Grosses,” 
Amer. Nat. XLin, 193-211; also B. Bischer, “ Die Eehobother Bastards.” Jena, 1913. 
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opinion is expressed that the Proto-australoid in India is 
derived from a leptorrhine-western type through a series of 
climatic modifications. It seems in this theory only en- 
vironment has been taken into account; the orthodox view of 
heredity as the other factor is ignored. Hence, we are at a loss to 
understand the new biological laws propounded in it ! How can 
a leptorrhine-western type (Nordic?) transform itself into platyr- 
rhinic “Proto-australoid” type through a series of climatic 
modifications when the climate of each locality mentioned in this 
connection is not much different from each other. Certainly 
the climate of Kish is not much different from that of APUbaid 
both of which are situated in the .Mesopotamian valley. Certain- 
ly the climate of these ancient towns were not different from 
each other in ancient times so as to evolve new biotypes within 
their own environments. Again, a biotype is not the product 
of the ■milieu of a town or of a particular locality ; man moves 
about and wanders far away ; his milieu-condition is of wider 
range ; so, it will be necessary to see new biotypes evolve 
in every locality where some new skull or racial element has been 
discovered. Again, the climate of the Mesopotamian valley is 
not much different from that of the Indus valley. Then how 
is it possible to maintain the theory ascribed to Dr. Sewell that 
the Mohenjo-daro skulls are one of the halting points of this tran- 
sition series from the Kish skulls. But Sir John Marshall in 
his report on Mohenjo-daro and Indus Valley civilisation says, 
“Indus culture was contemporary with the early culture of 
Sumer and with the later prediluvian culture of Elam and 
Mesopotamia... Lively intercourse was going on between those 
countries at the close of the fourth millennium B.C. when Mohen- 
jo-daro and Harappa were in the height of their prosperity.” ^ 
Hence under these conditions is it necessary to see fresh 
new biotypes evolve at these localities ? Again Drs. Sewell 
and Guha, who reported on the Mohenjo-daro crania, haves aid : 


^ Sir J, Marshall, Mahenjo-daro and Indas Yalley Civilization,” p. 104. 
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“ Certain of the Kish skulls agree in certain characteristics with 
those from Mohenjodaro that we attribute to Type I (Proto- 
australoid race).” ^ And as regards Type II (Mediterranean 
race) they further say “ it agrees very well with ” skull No. 4 in 
Buxton’s account of Kish remains.® 

Thus it is clear from the Mohenjodaro report that instead 
of the evolution of new types similarity and identity have been 
detected in some of the skulls of both the places. 

Further, if the Proto-australoid type of India is the trans- 
formed shape of “ leptorrhine- western type through a series of 
climatic modification” then will it not be reasonable to see in the 
Veddoid type of Ceylon and South India the transformed form of 
the dolichocephalic-leptorrhine type of North-western India which 
is alleged to be the descendants of the Western Nordics or Proto- 
nordics or Caspian type of Central Asia. Is not the climatic 
milieu of the North-western Himalayan range, different from 
the semi-tropical jungle environment of South India and Ceylon ? 
If the argument holds good in one case, it will hold good in 
the other case also. If this theory be the biological fact, then 
we come back to the theory of the Sarasins in a reverse way. 

But Dr, Sewell is supposed to have left a loop-hole when 
he is reported to have said, “ We would probably admit possibi- 
lity of modification by hybridization as a possible alternative to 
modification by climate.” Eegarding this theory reported by 
Dr. Hutton, he himself says, “ The safest hypothesis at present 
therefore appears to be that the Proto-australoid type in India 
is derived from an early migration from the west... that its special 
features... have been finally determined and permanently charac- 
terized in India itself. It is represented in its purest form in the 
"Veddahs, Malvans, Irulas and similar tribes in the hunting stages 
in Ceylon and Southern India.” It seems, without commiting 
himself to the case of leptorrhiny of Sewell, Dr. Hutton has 
accepted the former’s theory that the Proto-australoids have been 

^ and ^ Vnde Dys Sewell and Gnhas’ report in “Marshall s Mabenjo-daro, etc,. 
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deri ved from a western type whose characters have been deter- 
mined in India. But the Sarasin brothers, Martin, Haddon and 
others report the existence of tribes in Malay and in Celebes who 
show affinities with the Veddahs on one hand and the Australians 
on the other, thus pointing out that the direction of the 
migration may have started from the Bast. Eegarding this 
Buxton says, ” There seems to be an increasing evidence that 
this type is widely scattered over South-Eastern Asia.” ^ And he 
further^* says that this type is not to be found at Kish as he says, 
“ In the few skulls we possess at Kish there is no evidence of it.” ^ 
But the question that arises in the mind of the student of 
anthropology is whether Dr. Hutton’s explanation is tenable. 

Firstly, we have not yet heard from the anthropologists of 
other schools about a Proto-australoid race. We have rather 
heard that the natives of Australia show similar characteristics in 
their head formation with the Neanderthal skull of Northern 
Europe. Hence a common origin is suggested, and both are 
included within “ Homo primigimensis” type. So great an 
authority as Kollmann has said that the Neanderthal- Spy skulls 
and the modern Australians belong to the same group coming with- 
in the range of variation.'* As we have not heard anything about 
the Pre-neanderthals or Proto-neanderthals, we have not yet heard 
about the Proto-australoids. Apart from members of the German 
and French schools, Dr. Gates says, “ The Australian black fellow 
appears to be an early palaeolithic survival, resembling Mousterian 
man.” * Again Davenport opines that the Australian natives are 
Neanderthaloids and not different from “theDravidas.” " Further, 
long ago, Turner, Callamand and Emil Schmidt expressed the 
views that the Dravidas had nothing to do with the Australians. 

^ and 2 Buxton and Eice, Beport of the Human Remains Found at Kish/' 

— J. R. A. Inst, of Great Britain and Irehiod, Yol. hXh 1933, p, 91. 

3 Kollman, “ Die t^eandertbal Spy Gruppe” — Blatfe des Deutschea Geseilschaffc Basel 
1905. 

^ Buggies Gates, Heredity in Man,** 1929, p, 3S0, ® Ibid,, p. 300. 

Buxton’s “ Proto-Indians ” are Haddon’s Pre- Bra vidian group which the latter 
classes with the AustraUans-*i3«de Buxton and Bice, p. 91. 
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Butiiere we are confronted with the Proto-australoids of 
Drs. Sewell and Hutton who are supposed to have been derived 
from immigrants from the west, who according to the former 
savant are leptorrhines. Are we to assume by this hypothesis 
that a Proto-neanderthaloid-leptorrhine race has migrated some- 
where from the west stretching from Arabia, Mesopotamia to 
the vast expanse of the globe ending at the Atlantic Ocean and 
India ? ^^one of the anthropologists has given us such 
information as yet ! Neither is it maintained that any of the 
Homo ptimiginio'n'Sis series of Neanderthal, Spy, Mousterian, 
Krapina and Gibraltar is the progenitor of the autochthonous 
race of India. Purther, it is well known that the Neanderthal 
type was not leptorrhine. Again, if it be suggested that 
tiie Homo Solensis type of skull recently discovered might have 
been the progenitor of the Indian “Proto-australoids then there 
is no basis for such a hypothesis as yet for, as it is claimed 
by some, this type is the direct ancestor of the Australian 

Again if by the expression “Proto-australoid ” is meant the 
form the race in question had, before it evolved present 
characteristics, then would it be wrong to assume that as the 
present-day Australians are ‘ Neanderthaloids and appear to be 

L early palaeolithic survival, and they are a species of Homo 
Primdniensis, the race preceding the Australian-neanderthaloid 
species must be of anterior date to that of Homo vnm^gm^ens^s 
The fact is, the skull of the Australian aborigines is similar 
tn the skull of the Palaeolithic Neanderthal man of North Europe, 
In it if not yet ascerbined in wUch way the migtaton ta 
Ln place. Eegardingthe stretch ol the globe on wtoh the 
ftoUthicskolls have been discovered, late Proi von Whan 

“DenpalaeolithischenMenschen konnen w,r allerdmgs 

irrofto — « snden Toala von Celebes 

1 Vide Hntton, Census Eeport. 
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und zu den Austral ien verfolgen undhier an eine wirkliohe und | 

in sich geschlossener Einheit denken”^ (The palaeolithic men, of all I 

things now- a-days, with some surety, can be traced from Gibraltar, j 

France, Western Germany, Croatia to the modern dark Indians, to j 

the Senoi of Malay Peninsula, the Toalas of Celebes and the Austra- f 

lians.) This is von Luschan’s famous hypothesis of ‘ ‘Prom Gibraltar | 

to Australia line,® that is, according to him the line of migration i r 1 
of palaeolithic Neanderthaloid man. But nobody is sure which 1 

is the starting point of the migration of this racial type. And i 

the migration from the west cannot be ascertained. But as ' 

regards the hypothesis of affinities between the dark Indians, 

Veddahs and the Australians, it must be said Turner, Gallamand, 

Emil Schmidt and Virchow deny the existence of such connection. 

Leaving the questions of the Neanderthaloid-australoid affi- 
nities of India at present, we are confronted with the hypothesis 
of the presence of the Melanesian elements in India and Burma as 
thus : “ Melanesian elements are apparent in India and Burma 
though limited in distribution and doubtful in origin or there 

might have been some migration from east to west As a ^ 

physical type the Melanesian occurs very markedly in the hilly i 

tracts that divide Assam from Burma and in the Nicobars. j 

i ..It seems the Melaneffian represents a stabilized type derived ; 

from mixed Negrito and Proto- austra loid elements.” ! 

Here an assertion is made thatin the hill tracts that lie beyond i 

the north-eastern frontier of India proper and in the Nicobar 
Islands, traces of Melanesian type are to be found. It is the first f 

time that such an assertion has been made regarding the anthro- 
pology of this quarter. Eisley has not mentioned it ; a more recent 
anthropologist, Dixon, says regarding the anthropology of north- 
eastern India : “ In all the platyrrhine, dolichocephalic types are j 

in the majority, the leptorrhine factors being, except among the 
Kengma Nagas, present merely as a trace. In most instances 

^ F. v€n LuschaB, ** Hamitischen typen,” Hamburg, 1912. 

2 F. YOU LuBcban, Early lBbabitj»uts of , W. Asia,** Huxley Memorial Leotees, 
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the Palae-Alpine is the element of second importance, amounting 
in some cases to as much as 40 p. c. In stature all are below 
medium, the figures ranging from an average of 157 cm. for 
the Khasi to 164 cm. or over among the Angami Nagas. The 
hair is straight or wavy, sometimes curly ; the eyes in some cases 
show the Mongoloid foldi” ^ He says further, “ The brachy cepha- 
lic group includes the Tipra, Magh, Ohakma, the Mikir, the Ao 
and the Serna Nagas and the Ahom of the hill country and 
Brahmaputra valley. In this group it is the Palae-Alpine type 
which is present in greatest strength, rising in the case of the 
Ohakma to over 66 p. c.”® 

Thus, dolichocephalic, tall, woolly-haired peoples of the 
South Sea Islands known as Papuans or Melanesians do not come 
in question here. Dixon does not mention the presence of 
woolly hair in this region ; but Dr. Hutton contradicts it. He 
says in an article in “ Man in India” ® : “In a recent important 
work on the peoples of Asia Dudley Buxton has asserted that 
there seems to be no evidence of any Negrito blood on the Eastern 
Frontier of India (quoted in a review in ‘Man in India,’ Vol. VI, 
p. 218). It is the purpose of this short paper to indicate what 
evidence there actually may be for the existence in the past of a 
substratum of Negrito population in Assam. The Negrito race 
is Ulotrichous—Now in Naga Hills specimens of more or less ulo- 
trichous hair are to be seen with some frequency in certain areas.” 
Thus Dr. Huttoni himself speaks of a Negrito substratum in the 
region beyond the north-eastern frontier of India, and certainly 
the Melanesian type is different from that of the Negrito one. 
As regards the Melanesians Deniker says,” There are two subraces ; 
Papuan of New Guinea, with a long face and bent nose, and Mela- 
nesian proper with a more broad face and straight or concave 
nose... They are generally more dolichocephal and bigger than 

1 R. B. Dixon, “ The Racial History of Man,” New York and London, 19d3, p. 261. 

2 I6id, p. 261. 

3 J. H. Hatton, “A Negrito Substratum in the Population of Asam.” “ Man in 
India,” Vol VH, No. 4, Oct.-Deo., 1927. 
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the Papuans.” * Thus the presence of a Melanesian or Papuan 
type in this region cannot be raised at all, as no one has demon- 
strated the presence of such a type in this hill tract. But 
Hutton speaks of the “specimens of more or less ulotrichous hair 
are to be seen with some frequency in certain areas” ; also he 
speaks of frizzly hair being a cross between ulotrichous and 
letrichrous hair. Further in the same article in ‘Man in India’ 
he gives the photograph of a frizzly-haired man said to be a 
Naga. Rudolf Martin classes frizzly hair as a form of ulotrichous 
hair and he classes the Negroids of Asia, Africa and South Sea 
as well as the Negroes, Negritos and Melanesians as the 
ulotrichi people.® 

Thus accepting Hutton’s suggestion that ulotrichous 
persons are to be found in the Hill tracts, yet it cannot be proved 
that they are Melanesians ; rather in his article in ‘ Man in India ’ 
he sugests the presence of a Negrito substratum in the past ; but 
in the Census Report he speaks of a Melanesian element being 
present in the same region and in the Nicobars. In this wise 
he contradicts himself. 

On the other hand, Haddon speaks of an element (dolicho- 
cephalic mesorrhine), which he terms Nesiot, to be present in the 
same Hill tracts. He says, ‘‘It may be tentatively suggested that 
there is an ancient dolichocephalic platyrrhine type (Pre-dravidian) 
which is strong among the Naga, Khasi, Kuki, Manipuri, Mikir, 
Kachari, etc., but is weaker among the Naga tribes.® There is 
reason to believe that a Nesiot element is strong among the Naga 
and other hill tribes.” Thus we see the reports of various in- 
vestigators are contradictory to each other ! 

Then speaking about Dr. Handy’ suggestion of two courses 
of prehistoric migration from West to East, Dr. Hutton says : 
“ It seems reasonable to postulate an alternative route across 
India and the Bay of Bengal for Elamites and dwellers in 

i J. Deniker, ** Ijes Eaces efe les Peiiples dela Terre/" 1926, pp. 61145. 

^ K. Martin, “ Lehrbuch der Antbropologie/’ Bd. I, Jena» 1928. 

® Haddon, “ Baces of Man.*" 'Cambrige,. 1929,-, 
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Mesopotamia of the Mediterranean Eace having reached ."the 
Indian Archipelago. For overlaid as it is with Pareoean ele- 
ments and confused with submerged Negroid races, the basic 
type of the Nesiot race is generally regarded as Mediterranean 
in origin and as having derived even its prehistoric cultures from 
the mainland of Asia. So, it seems just possible that the leptor- 
rhine features and fair skins so often seen among the 
Namasudras of Bengal which are so much at variance with their 
low social position may be due to settlements left behind in the 
course of this migration.” Here we meet with a very big hypo- 
thesis and a very big adventure. The anthropological writer 
of the Census Eeports imports the Nesiots of Haddon who accord- 
ing to him are the Indonesians, from the west across India 
to the Eastern Archipelago. Here the question arises who are 
these Nesiots ? Are they the same as the old Indonesians of 
which Deniker speaks as “diverse elements de Celebes et Malacca 
etc.”? ^ If the Indonesians be the Nesidt, then they resemble 
the Malay, as Deniker further adds, “d’ autre part, les Indonesiens 
se rapprochent singuli^rement de Malais.” ® 

After all, the importation of the Nesiot-Mediterranean 
from the west is a big adventure, and to see in the leptorrhine 
and fair-skinned Namasudras a remnant of the dolichocephalic- 
mesorrhine Nesiot of Haddon is beyond the mark. Eather, is it 
not possible to suggest that the leptorrhiny and fair skin of 
some of these men of lower strata of society may be due to 
miscegenation with the members of higher castes ? 

Eisley in his “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal ” has given the 
cephalic and nasal indices of eighty Ohandals of Bengal. 
They are the same as the Namasudras of Bengal. The former 
name which carries some bad connotation with it from very 
ancient times is very much resented by the members of the 
caste in question. Now-a-days they are known by their new 
appellation “ Namasudra.” Now in my article entitled “Das 


1 Deniker, p. 632, 
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Indische Kasten System ,’ ’ ^ 1 have given a biometrical analysis of 
the said data of iiisley, and by making a correlation of cepha- 
lic and nasal indices 1 have found out the following result : 

Chandal {Namasudra). 

Doliehoicl Leptorrhine ...14'92% Brachyeephal Leptorrhine ...11'84% 
,, Mesorrhine ...60'74% ,, Mesorrhine ...10'44% 

,, GhamoerrMiie... 8’95% ,, Ofaamoerrhine... 2'8o% 

In this biometrical analysis we see the dolichoid and brachy- 
cephal leptorrhins are strongly represented, and referring to the 
same article in question it would be seen that the castes higher 
than the Namasudras, viz., the Brahmans, have the same elements 
with 42% , the Eayasthas with 47%, the Sadgop with 27%, 
the Goala with 24^, the Kaivarta with 13%. Again, the 
Brahmins have dolichoid-mesorrhin element in them with 40^ , 
the Kayastha with 38^ , the Sadgop with 60^ , the Goala with 
58%, the Kaibarta with 54^ • Thus the leptorrhine and the 
fair skin of some of the Namasudras may hot be due to the be- 
lated Nesiots; rather they have this element in common with the 
other castes of Bengal. Again, if the dolichoid-(doliehocephal 
and mesocephal) mesorrhine is the characteristic of the Nesidt 
Mediterraneans of Haddon, then a reference to the abovemen- 
tioned article will show that it is the dominant element with 
most of the castes from the Punjab down to Bengal, and a fur- 
ther reference to Risley’s lists of averages of the South Indian 
castes will bear the same testimony that dolichoid-mesorrhine is 
the dominant type in India. Hence any talk of the presence of 
leptorrhines amongst the Namasudras as due to the Nesiots who 
are left behind is not reasonable. The Namasudras cannot be 
singled out to prove a hypothesis. 

On the other hand Dudley Buxton,^ discussing the anthro- 
pology of South India has drawn a line of demarcation between 

1 Anthropos, Band XXH, 1927. 

2 Report on the Homan Remains found at Kish in J.liAJ., VoL LXI, 1931. 
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the long-headed broad-nosed Proto-Indian,, and the long-headed 
narrow-nosed Chersiots. In the way of explanation he says, “ Exa- 
mining the figures in South India it would seem if the type were 
mixed, namely a very broad-nosed type and a narrower-nosed type, 
and the division of Risley’s original Dravidians into Dravidians 
and Pre-dravidians is now generally recognised. “But these terms 
are unsatisfactory.” For the narrower-nosed peoples I suggest the 
term Chersiots, mainlanders.” Thus in India he divides “three 
types of long heads : (1) broad-nosed Proto-Indians, (2) uarrow- 
nosed Chersists and (3) the taU narrow-nosed peoples whom Haddon 
has called Indo-Afghans. All three belong to the dolichocephalic 
group of curly-haired peoples,”^ As regards his Chersiots he 
further says that the Dravidians to whom Dr. Hall refers, in suggest- 
ing a comparison between the Sumerian types and those of India, 
are the Chersiots. The word “Chersiot ” has been used in con- 
trast to the word “Nesiot.” The physical characteristics of these 
Chersiots are given by Buxton as “ long-headed peoples, usually 
of small statures and narrower noses. These people extend from 
the Mediterranean to India and indeed beyond these limits. 
There seems to me an essential similarity between the Chersiots 
and the people of Mesopotamia. There is a very marked differ- 
ence in skin colour, possibly due to environmental conditions 
but as yet not fully explained.” ® 

It is clear that Buxton’s Chersiots are the Dolichoid- 
mesorrhine group mentioned above. They may be the so-called 
Dravidians. When the long-headed broad-nosed peoples are 
called as “Proto-Indians” and are identified with Hadden’s 
Pre-Dravidians, and the tall narrow-nosed peoples as the 
Indo-Afghans, then the remainder must be the so-called 
‘Dravidians.’ Indeed, as mentined above, the Dravidians 
of Hall are the Chersiots of Buxton. Regarding these Dravi- 
dians Haddon says: “ The Dravidians are usually confounded 
with the pre-Dravidians. After the elimination of the pre-Dra- 
vidians a racial type emerges with finer features than those of 

?iDd 2 “ Eeport on ihe Human Eemains fcinnd i|i Eisb/* J.E.AJ., LXI, 1981, pp, 90-9|« 
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the aborigines, and the conclusion seems evident that this was 
due to an immigrant people who reached India before 2000 B.C.”/ 
Hence the Ghersiots of Buxton who are differentiated from the 
broad-nosed type cannot but be the “ Dravidians ” of Haddon with 
finer features than those of the aborigines. But as these Gher- 
siots of Buxton extend from the Mediterranean to India, will it be 
taken for granted that they have migrated to India from the west,^ 
while the Nesiots of Haddon are located in the Eastern archipela- 
go side and he finds traces of them amongst the Nagas and other 
hill tribes. On the other hand, Hutton finds traces of these Nesiots, 
who according to him are leptorrhine in feature and with fair skins, 
amongst the low class Namasudras, and he makes them migrate 
from Mesopotamia. 

It seems, the Nesiots and the Ghersiots are meant to be the 
same people who have some affinity with the Mediterraneans of 
Mesopotamia. Hence it would lead us to believe that the fight 
is around the nomenclature. But it is not exactly the thing. 
Haddon’s N6si5ts are “doliehocephalic-mesorrhines” “ while Bux- 
ton’s Ghersiots are “dolichocephalic and narrow-nosed.’’ Here is 
an ambiguity. The nose, narrower in comparsion with chamaer- 
rhiny may be mesorrhine or leptorrhine. Is it used in a compara- 
tive sense with that of the broad- nosed people? It seems to be so. 
But there is further differentiation. The Ghersiots are short- 
statured,* while the Dravidians of Haddon are medium-statured. 
Here is a dissimilarity in some racial characteristics. 

So, we are at a loss to know whether the leptorrhine 
fair-skinned element amongst the Namasudras of Bengal as 
mentioned by Hutton are to fall vvithin the Nesiot or the Ghersiot 

1 Haddon, “ Eaces oi Man/’ pp. 107-111. 

2 Regarding the Sumerian-Dravidians Hall says, *‘and to this Dravidian ethnic type of 
India the ancient Snmerian bears most resemblance. And it is by no means iraprobabie 
that the Sumerians were an Indian race that passed certainly by land perhaps also by sea 
through to Persia to the valley of the two Rivers.” Thus Hall made them migrate from 
India.— H. B. Hall, “ The Ancient History of the Near East/’ pp. 172-79. 

3 Ibid, 

^ Buxton, J. R. A, I,, Vol. EXI, p. 91. 
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group. To us it seems that this element, as mentioned by Hutton, 
cannot be singled out as confined amongst the Namasudras, but 
apart from the fight around a nomenclature we have seen that a 
dolichoid-leptorrhine element as well as a dolichoidmesorrhine 
element does exist in India, it exists amongst the Namasudras 
along with the other castes of the province of Bengal. 

Again, the Census Report says, “the vague suggestion of 
Mongoloid which is so often given by the appearance of hillmen 
of Ghota Nagpur, of Bastar State in 0. P. and of Madras Agency 
tract, may be due to a strain of Pareoean blood which has come 
in by sea from east.” Here a vague suggestion of Mongoloid 
appearance is spoken. What is this Mongoloid appearance is not 
mentioned. Thurston does not mention , it. All are busy in 
finding the Negroid in these regions,^ but so far no one has men- 
tioned about the Mongolian fold or the Epicanthus in the eyes 
or other Mongolian characteristics of the peoples of these regions. 
Haddon, while speaking of the Kolarians, says, there is something 
in the racial appearance of many Kolarians which enable the ob^r- 
ver to pick out the typical inhabitant... of Mongolian 


Dixon,Mescribing the anthropology of Asia says, “No authen- 
tic find of Palaeolithic man has up to the present been made any- 
where in the continent and data even of Neolithic age are all but 
lackine Yet the outlines of human distribution at a pefiod roughly 

synchronous with the Neolithic period in filnrope, I 

be dimly seen. At this time southern and eastern borderlands from 
India around to Kamatschatscka seem to have been occupied 
to thematob, a doliotacepbalio, dark-skimad, Ne^jdpop*^ 

tion which waa a blend in varying . p 

Australoid and Proto-Negroid types whether the Proto- 

tuSaloid type definitely preceded the Proto-Negroid thmpghout 
"t «?onwehaveas yet no uieapa of kuowio^ « any 
rrte to Proto-Negroid type later oap» fo dominate ip to .aoutfi 


1 Hada®. 

» B. B. Dixon, 


“ The Baeial History o£ Man,” 1928. p- 243, 
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at least.” Then he says, “Although this blend of Proto-Austra- 
loid. and Proto- Negroid types formed everywhere the fundamental 
basis of the population of the borderlands, two other types were 
also present; probably the earliest of these was the Caspian. The 
others of these early types present in the borderlands was the 
Palae-Alpine. At the present day this type exhibits two forms 
strikingly different in outward appearance, yet closely similar in 
skeletal characteristics : (1) Mongoloid and (2) Negrito. Both 
groupsare round-headed, high-skulled, broad-nosed, and these must 
be classed as belonging to the Palae-Alpine type. For the time 
being, I shall simply beg the question and refer to the short, 
Negroid, brachycephalic peoples as the Negrito branch of the 
Palae-Alpine type... that they were present already in Neolithic 
times in Further India, and perhaps in India itself, seem very 
probable.” ^ Regarding India he says, the “ Proto-australoids ” 
■survives in the South India, the Proto-negroid is confined to 
Central India, the “Caspian” to Northern India and the.“ Palae- 
Alpine ” type plays a considerable part amongst the Tamils of 
■South India.^ 

Here Dixon introduces new momenclatures and divides the 
races according to these new names. The upshot of his theories is 
that the Proto-australoid element, a Proto-negroid element and 
a Palae-alpine element are to be found amongst the Dravidian- 
speaking peoples of South India. In order to understand his no- 
menclatures we will have to refer to the definitions of his nomen- 
clatures. While speaking about the Neanderthal .race of 
Europe he’says,“ It is characterised among the features, by a long 
low skull and a broad nose, a combination of features which 
marks these very early men as examples of our Proto- Australoid 
type.” Thus his Neanderthals are Proto-australoid, and the 
palaeolithic Neanderthal affinities of the Proto- Australoid are 
"stated by him to be found in South India.® Regarding the Proto- 
negroid he says “the statement that among a given people the 
Proto-Negroid typeps strongly represented does not imply that 

^ Dixon, p. 244. 2 Dixon, pp. 249-60, 


3 Dixon, pp. 28-30. 
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they have or had a black skin or woolly hair ” ^ and he cites the 
prehistoric Grimaldi race of southern France as belonging to the 
Proto-negroid race. His Palae-alpines compose the Mongoloid 
and the Negritos. We are not sure whether these two groups can 
be classed together in the same group, because both the groups are 
round-headed, high-skulled and broad-nosed, but other features, 
which are parts of racial characteristics in the colour of the skin 
and the form of hair, are not common. 

It is evident that the vague Mongolian appearance spoken of 
by -Hutton and which we are seeking to discover, is not to be 
found with the races of Dixon. If this comes through the Palae- 
alpines, then according to Dixon it is confined to the Tamils 
only.® Hence we stand in the same place from where we started 
to find out this vague Mongolian appearance. But Hutton 
suggests that the strain of Pareoean blood may account for it. 

Now what is a Pareoean race ? Again Haddon comes here 
to the rescue. The Pareoean is the southern Mongoloid race. 
Keane speaks of "the Malays as southern Mongolians.® 
Then does this vague Mongolian appearance come from some sort 
of Mongolian racial affinity? If that be so, then we are again 
driven back to Dixon. But he speaks of Palae-alpine type being 
found among the “ Tamils of South India” only.^ So, we are 
in a labyrinth, and the Censusfreporter has not shown us the 
way to extricate ourselves out of it. 

Dixon says, “ The Palae-Alpine type is strongest in Further 
India... It plays a considerable part among the modern popula- 
tion of Turkestan and perhaps in Tibet, as well as in the 
Tamils of Southern India and in parts of Korea and Japan” ® 
Here it seems he mixes the Eurasiatic Alpines (Homo Alpinus 
of Lapouge) and the so-called East Asiatic brachycephalic 
Mongoloids in one lump. Perhaps at the back of the mind of 
the Census reporter these brachycephalic Mongoloids are lurking 

1 ni™n BD 22-23. ® Saaaon,p. 32.' ® Keane, “ Man fast and Present.” . 

4 Dixon, pp. 249-60. ' Dixon, pp. 249-60. 
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whose influence he sees in this “vague Mongolianappearanee” 
but in whotii he sees the Pareoean affinity. 

In the same part of India the Palae-alpines of Dixon 
are supposed to be found. So it is not impossible to infer that 
the Pareoeans have Palae-alpine affinity. But the next question 
crops up at once — which sort of Palae-alpine affinity has the 
Pareoeans? According to Dixon, “At present this type 
(Palae-alpines) exhibits two forms— -(1) Mongoloid, (2) Negrito.^ 
Again, he “refers to the short, Negroid, brachycephalic 
peoples as the Negrito branch of the Palae- Alpine branch.” ^ 
Naturally we are driven to ask whether Hutton means by these 
Negritos having a vague Mongolian appearance whom he finds 
living in the central and southern parts of India. But no one 
has ever spoken of the Negritos having Mongolian appearance; 
also no one as yet has spoken of such a large portion of India 
being peopled by the Negrito race ! So, we are still wandering 
in the labyrinth. 

Some have mentioned about the similarity between the 
“ Dravidian eyes “ and that of the Mongolian ones, though no 
one has spoken of any Mongolian fold of the Dravidian eyes. If 
that be so, then the anthropologists of modern times who have 
investigated the South Indians would have reported about it. 
But Emil Schmidt * and others are silent about it. So the 
mysticism about the vague Mongolian appearance remains in its 
esoteric plane as before. 

It is true that one of the skulls discovered at Mohenjodaro 
has been reported to be identical vpith a Naga skull.* But the 
stray example of a skull discovered in the debris of a buried 
town cannot prove the existence of an extensive race over India. 
Then the Census Eepoft goes on saying that the physical type 

^ BisDO, 

t I&ii. 

3 Emil Schmidt, (1) Die Anthropoiogie Indiens,*’ G-iobns, Bd. 61, 1892. 

(2) Die Eassenwerwand schaffc der voelker stfimmc Slidindiens mid Ceylona/’ 

« Sir John Marshall, ‘‘Mahenjodaro and the Indus Valley Civilization.^' 
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of Muslim cultivators in Eastern Bengal is strongly suggestive 
of a mixed Mongolian and Proto-australoid strains. The data on 
which this hypothesis is based are not yet published, hence we 
are in the dark regarding the true condition, and the way in 
which hybridism betrays itself in this admixture. But we 
might draw the attention of the Census reporter that the word 
Eastern Bengal is a vague one. Certainly, individual Mahome- 
dan cultivators hailing from the districts contiguous to the hills 
lying on the eastern border of Bengal may show some trace of 
affinity with the hillmen, but to describe the Mahomedan 
cultivators of Eastern Bengal as showing “ mixed Mongolian 
and Proto-Australoid strains ” on one hand, and to describe the 
fellow-cultivators of the same region as showing trace of settle- 
ment of the members of the Mediterranean race in their migration 
across India and Bay of Bengal to the Indian Archipelago on the 
other, is very confusing. 

The population statistics of the same census report will show 
that Namasudras, formerly knovm as Chandals, are mostly culti- 
vators, and most of this cultivating caste live in East Bengal. 
Regarding the connection between the Mahomedan cultivators 
with their Hindu fellow-cultivators. Gait in the Bengal Report of 
Indian Census, 1901, says, “ But the most convincing testimony 
is that afforded by the exact measurements carried out by Mr. 
Risley. The average cephalic index of 185 Mahommedans of 
East Bengal is almost identical With that of 67 Chandals 
(Namasudras). The nasal index of the Mahomtoedans V?as 
greater than that of the Chanda! but not very different from that 
of the Chandal’s half-brothers, the Pods, and in any case a broad 
nose is characteristic of the Dravidian rather than of the Aryan 
and Semitic types. ’ ’ ^ Also Gait says, “ It seems to me that there 
can be no doubt as to the local origin of most of the Mahom- 
medans of East and North Bengal. In other parts of the 
province also the general opinion is that the lower classes iff 
Mahommedans are recruited frtim the local converts... the 

^ Gait, ** &iigal Eeport,** Indian C6n^B, VoL ,¥1, pp. 



afiSnities of the Mahommedans of East Bengal seem to be with 
the Pods and Chandals and those of North Bengal mth the 
Eaibansis and Koehes.” ^ 

Thus the Indian Census reporter of 1901 demonstrates the 
somatic affinities of the Mahomedans of East Bengal with the 
Namasudras (Chandals) and Pods of the same region, and the 
reporter of the same Census on Bengal acknowledges the affinities 
of the Mahomedans with the local Hindus. This being the 
case, we are at a loss to understand how the reporter of the 
Census in question can find out different strains amongst the 
peoples living in the same locality though of diffei'ent religion. 
An y way, we must wait for the publication of the data on 
somatic measurements in order to understand the true 
situation. 

Then again, coming down to South India, the reporter says, 
“Buxton suggests that Pareoean element extends to Southern 
India.” Here Haddon again comes to the rescue. The 
Pareoeans are a Southern Mongolian race. Hutton has already 
suggested the presenceof a strain of this blood in Southern India in 
connection with the “vague Mongolian appearance.” If it be 
Buxton’s suggestion, then he has also spoken of long-headed 
broad-nosed “Proto-Indians” and long-headed narrower-nosed 
“ Ohersiots,” and the tall long-headed narrow-nosed people called 
as “Indo-Afghans.” Again, in the same region Dixon speaks 
of the presence of the Palae-alpine type amongst the Tamils of 
South India. Then where do the “ Pareoeans ” fit in? Naturally, 
we are driven back to ask the same question again, whether the 
Pareoeans have affinities with the Palae-alpines and with which 
branch? We are again driven back to the old blind alley ! 

Then the Census Report speaks of a non-Armenoid Alpine 
population of a brachy cephalic leptorrhine type appearing in 
Bengal and more markedly in West India. Here a non- 
Armenoid Alpine people are mentioned. It is a new differ- 
entiation that is being made by the English school of 

^ Gaife, ** JBengai Beporfe,” Mlaa Census, 1901 VoL VI* p. 168-69, 
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anthropology. . Since the discovery of Ujfalvy’s belated Savoyards 
in the Graltchas of the Pamirs, the theory of Homo Alpinus 
extending from the Pamir plateau to Western Europe has been 
started by him, and has been accepted by all.. This type 
is said to be found in the “ Disidis type ” in Switzerland. On the 
Swiss Alps in G-raubunden the Alpine type is supposed to be the 
purest in form. Since that time, it has been the custom with 
the anthropologists to call the brachycephalic-leptorrhine stocky- 
built middle-statured race as the “ Alpine race” and Sergi has 
called it the Eur-asiatic race.^ But von Luschan® who was the 
first to clear the anthropology of Western Asia or Near East, 
found that the Armenians contained this type in a preponderating 
percentage amongst themselves hence he termed the Asiatic 
afiinities of this broad-skulled narrow-nosed brunette type as the 
“ Armenoid race;” as the Alps mountain is not situated in Asia 
the name cannot be used to denote the Asiatic part of the same 
race. According to him it is a misnomer to call this type of 
Asia as Alpine, hence the word “Armenoid” corresponding to 
the word Alpine has been coined by him. Since then the 
nomenclature “ Armenoid ” is being used, and no one previously 
has made any differentiation between the Alpines and the 
Armenoids. But it has become the vogue with some present- 
day English-speaking anthropologists to make a differentiation 
within the same Bur- Asiatic race by making a distinction between 
an ‘ Alpine ’ and an 'Armenoid’ type. This differentiation has 
found an echo in Marshall’s “ MaJien-jo-daro and the Indus 
Civilization ’ ’ and also in the Census Keport in question where it 
is said : “ this type is probably a specialized off-shoot from the 
standard Alpine stock.” About the presence of this brachy- 
cephalic leptorrhins in India we will speak later on. 

Then the Census Report says that “ the Mediterranean race 
appears to be one that has contributed most to the. physical com- 
position of the peoples of India and perhaps also to its culture,” 

1 Sergi, ** The Mediterranean Baee.** 

2 Fedix von Luschan, ** Huxley Memorial Lectures,*’ J.E.A.I,, 19JLL 
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Anthropologists are now-a-days talking about the predominance 
of the Mediterranean race in India. But it is very glibly said 
as no one has told us what variety or varieties of the Mediterra- 
nean race are to be found in India ! To say that the “ Bur- 
African ” variety of human species of Sergi is to be found in India 
is an easy task, as the dolichoid-mesorrhine element does exist in 
India. In my article entitled “ Das Indische Kasten System ” re- 
ferred to above I have shown that, by making a biometrical analysis 
of the data of somatic measurements of several castes from the 
Punjab to Bengal as given by Risley, it has been found out that 
in all the castes except the Jat-Sikhs the dolichoid-mesorrhine 
element is in a majority. Further, Eisley’s list of the castes 
measured in South India and the data given in his book called 
“ The People of India ” reveal the fact that the cephalic and nasal 
index averages of these castes show them to be dolichoid- 
mesorrhine. Again, in my dissertation entitled " Eine Unter- 
suchung der Rasseneleraente in Belutschistan, Afghanistan 
und den Nachbarlandern des Hindukusch ” submitted to the 
Hamburg University in 1924, by making a biometrical analysis of 
Risley’s data on Beluchistan tribes, I have shown that the 
dolichoid-mesorrhine biotype is to be found in preponderant 
number with the Belooches of Murri and Bugti Hills and with 
the Pani Pathans. I have pointed out further that this type can 
be followed up to Persia.^ 

Thus the question of the existence of the dolichoid-mesor- 
rhine biotype in India is an important one. If it belongs to the 
so-called “ Mediterranean Race ” of Sergi then it must be deter- 
mined with which branch of the same species, otherwise it will 
be glib talk. 

Since the abovementioned analysis of mine was made, 
new finds have come to the surface, and the excavations at 
Kish and at Mohenjodaro have shown the presence of the above 
type called by the anthropological examiners as the ‘ Mediter- 
ranean Race ’ at both the places. Thus, Buxtorr says, “ There 

I Arit!iro|io!o'gioai OliaradJ#ns|ics of llie (Ill itmssfaii.) 
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are indicatiocs that the older population both in India and 
Mesopotamia before the coming of the roundheads, was similar.” ^ 
But more about it later on. . ' 

Further, the anthropological reporter of the Census has 
expressed the opinion that “ we may therefore infer, Northern 
India was occupied by Mediterraneans before the Armenoid 
stock began to mingle with them.” It is a possibility with which 
I have also agreed in my abovementioned writing by saying that 
brachycephal-leptorrhine biotype which is known in Western 
Asia as the “ Armenoidt ype ” appears in India as the dolichoid- 
mesorrhine biotype. 

Finally the Census reporter speaks of the Vedic Aryans or 
Indo-Aryans as the latest incomers in India (circa 1500 B.O.) 
who first occupied the area between Indus and Jumna, and 
later on sent colonies into Hindustan. These Vedic peoples were 
called the Proto-Nordic Aryans. It is a new nomenclature 
used by Haddon.^ Anyway, by Vedic Aryans it seems they 
mean the same dolichoid-leptorrhine biotype which the Pan- 
Germanist writers call as Nordic.” But it seems some of the 
English-speaking writers have modified the expression '‘Nordic” 
as far as India and other parts of Asia are concerned, and 
they use a modified expression “ Proto-Nordic” in order to 
distinguish it from the blond Nordic. Dixon uses the term 
“Caucasian,” ® to be applied to the same biotype. But the 
exponents of the German school of anthropology would not modify 
the definition of the race speaking the Indo-Germanic language. 
To them North Europe is the home of the races speaking Indo- 
European which they call Indo-Germanic language and as late 
as in the post-war period of world’s history, Eugen Fischer 
says, “ philological archaeological and anthropological researches 
combine to indicate that the primal home of the Indo- 
Germanic languages must have been in northern Europe.” * And 

^ Buxton and Eicef, Vol. LXI. 

2 Haddon, Eaces of Man,** 

3 B. B. Dixon, “ The Eacial History of Man,” 1923, pp. 362-67. 

^ Erwin Baur, Bugon Pischer, and Prjt? Len^, ** Human Heredity/* p. 194, 
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basing Mb evidence on the anthropological researches of Von 
Eickstedt and Emil Schmidt, he still speaks of a migration of the 
“ Nordic ” race to India which thongh modified by admixture 
with dark autochthones yet have left enough Nordic characteristics 
in their mongrel descendants.^ 

It is a question of controversy and national world view, and 
the “ Aryan controversy ” is a part of national and political 
controversy in the history of modern world.® It will take a 
volume to discuss this never-ending controversy. 

Coming back to the anthropological report of the Indian 
Census of 1931, we see the learned author has reiterated Risley’s 
dictum that nasal index indicates the social precedence of any 
caste. In my abovementioned article entitled “Das Indische 
Kasten System” I have tried to show that the Indian 
caste system has no racial basis, that the social status of 
a caste does not stand in inverse ratio with his nasal index. 
But more of it later on. 

Finally the great scholar after bringing all the races of Asia 
into India sums up his views on Indian anthropology with a 
r6sum4 saying that the above views are not the final word on 
races in India. Thus when perusing the anthropological report of 
the Census of 1931, it is evident to us that the reporter has not 
led us out of hypothetical speculation into anthropological certi- 
tude. While going over the anthropological views in this report, 
it is evident that the views of the two great English-speaking 
anthropologists, Haddon and Dixon, crop up often and anon in this 
paper and once in a while Dudley Buxton comes to the rescue. 
The impression that it imprints in the mind of the reader is that 
the spirit of these three members of the English-speaking school 
dominates this anthropological report of the Indian Census, 1931, 
But with due deference to the reporter and to the abovemen- 
tioned gentlemen from whom we learn so much, I must say that 
there are other schools which have interested themselves in 

^ l/Fiselier, etc., ** Human Heredity,*^ p. 194, 
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the cause of Indian anthropology, and their investigations and 
views should be considered as well. 

Before we make an excursus to find out the result of the 
researches of other anthropologists we must fix the topics on 
which the whole controversy of Indian anthropologists stands. 
To us, it seems the whole controversy can be decided by settling 
the questions of the presence of the following racial elements 
viz., Negrito, Veddah, Dravidian, Mediterranean, Armenoid, 
Mongolian, the Nordic migration from outside in historical 
period, and the Mon-Ehmer. 

The Negrito Question. 

People have been on the look-out to find the * Negro * or 
‘ Negrito’ in India for a long time. Since Max Miiller discovered 
the Aryans in the Vedas who described themselves as fair-skinned 
and decried the dark-skinned ‘ Dasyus,’ and since the similarity 
between the European languages and Sanskrit was established, 
the occidental thinkers have been wondering at the dark skin of 
the present-day Indians ! To solve the discrepancy between 
the so-called “ white-skinned ” Vedic peoples calling themselves 
‘ Aryas ’ and the present inhabitants of India, the occi- 
dental scholars began their search for the ‘Negro’ in India, and 
they are still at it ! ^ 

De Quatrefages,^ the father of present-day physical anthro- 
pology, in his book “ Les Pygmies” written in 1887 while tracing 
the Negritos in India quoted Latham ® who said of the Eaj- 
mahalis of Bajmahal Hills lying on the border of the provinces 
of Bengal and Bihar, that, “Some say their physiognomy is 
Mongolian, some say their physiognomy is African.” Then he 
says, “ Bans I’lnde et dans ses dependances toutes ou presque 
toutes les populations de petite taille et h teint noir sont plus ou 
moins metissdes de Negrito.”® (In India and in its dependencies 

^ A. de Quatrefages, Les Pygmies,” Paris, 1887, Librairie J. B. Bailliera et Pils. 

2 Latham, Descriptive Etlinology/* VoL II, p. 417. 

3 de Quatrefages, p. 88. 
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all or nearly all the population of small stature and of black 
colour, are more or less mixed -with the Negrito.) Also he says, 
“Se sous-type Negrito est un des plus anciens, de la race, et 
dtait au moins predominant dans Tlnde et dans I’lndo-Chine, 
lorsque commencerent tes croiseraents.” ^ Thus according to him 
the subtype Negrito is the older section of the Black race and it 
was somewhat predominant in India and Indo-China where inter- 
mixture with other races took place. Then he speaks of a black 
population stretching from India to Luristan— -alt this he thinks 
to be the Dravidian or Negro substratum. He further thinks 
that Herodotus’ oriental Ethiopians will fit in a.s Dravidian 
tribe in Luristan {Western Persian province). Herodotus 
spoke of the oriental Ethiopians as with black skin and straight 
hair. De Quatrefages also thinks that the Jats as described 
by Elphinstone are probably the Ethiopians of whom Herodotus 
has mentioned, and this people have as yet conserved intact 
the colour and the fundamental type.^ 

Further, de Quatrefages says “ Tout tend deplus en plus a 
demontrer que la race negrito, dont les Mincopis sont les reprt^- 
sentants les plus purs, est 1 'eldmentNegre fundamental de toutes ou 
des presqes toutes les tribus dravidiennes ” ® (All tend to show more 
and more that the Negrito race whose purest representatives are the 
Mincopis is the fundamental Negro element of all or nearly all 
the Dravidian tribes). 

Thus de Quatrefages identified the Mincopis of the Andaman 
Islands as the purest Negritos and the basis of the Dravidians to 
be Negro race. He regarded the Negritos to be existing in India ^ 
and again he conjointly with Hamy emphasized the same views.® 
Before this was established by de Quatrefages, oneF. A. Allen 
read a paper on “The Original Eange of the Papuans and Negrito 
Races” before the Anthropological Institute of England in 1879 

^ De Quatrefages, p. 81. 

^ De Quatrefages, p. 91. 

3 De Quatrefages, p. 189. 

4 “ Pygmies,'* pp. 58-69. 

5 De Quatrefages et Crania Bfefanica, ’* 1882, p. 188. 
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and tried to prove that the Papuans and the Negritos are the 
relatives of the African Negroes. As regards the Indian abori- 
gines, they are the “ Asiatic Ethiopians ” mentioned by Homer 
and the Colchis people of Caucasus are of a black Negrito 
race.^ : . 

In 1889 Flower, discussing about the “Pygmy Paces of 
Men ’1 said, “ In India proper, especially among the lowest and 
least civilized tribes, not only of the central and southern districts, 
but almost to the foot of the Himalayas, in the Punjab and even 
to the west side of the Indus, according to Quatrefages, frizzly 
hair, Negro features, and small stature are so common that a 
strong argument can be based on them for the belief in a Negrito 
race forming the basis of the whole pre-Aryan, or Dravidian as it 
is generally called, population of the Peninsula.”® But this 
wild assertion, it is evident, is only the re-echo of de Quatrefages’ 
opinion. 

Again, Man in his book on the Andamanese expresses the 
opinion that the aborigines of the Andaman Islands are broad- 
skulled Negrito pygmies, and further he differentiates the Min- 
copis of the Andaman Islands with the Nicobarese. He says, 
“ While the Andamanese, inspite of their many excellent qualities, 
must be regarded as one of the most degraded and barbarous races 
in existence, the Nicobarese, especially of Northern Islands, prove 
themselves worthy to be ranked almost on terms of equality with 
their kinsmen inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula.”® 

Later on Martin, in his quest after the NEgritos in Malay 
Peninsula says, “ Am nachsten liegt ein Anschluss der ulotrichen 
Semang an die Negrito der Philippinen und an die Bewohner der 
Andamanen, auf die ja schon von verscbieden Seiten bingewiesMi 
wurde.”'* Thus here he says that the connection between the 
ulotrichous Semang with the Negrito of the Philippines and 

^ J. A. Institute, VoL 8, 1879, pp. 38-50, 

2 Jour. Antb. Ingfe., 18, 1889, p. 82, 

3 E. H, Man, ‘‘ The Nicobar Islands ” in I. A. Inst., London, Vol. 18, 1889. 

^ E. Martin, Die Inland Stamme der Maiayischen Halbinsel,” 1905, pp. 1022-2S. 



with the inhabitants of the Andamans is very close. Further 
he says that the excellent comparative works of Flower, Man and 
others show that the racial features of the inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands, especially that of the South Andamans, agree 
with the somatic characteristics of the Semang. The hair of the 
Andamanese is woolly, its cross section long-oval, and colour black. 
Further, the Andamanese skull is similar to that of the Semang. ‘ 
The cephalic index of the same Semang is given by Martin as male 
77‘9, female 77’8, i.e., they are mesocephalio. As regards the 
indices ho ^ays that all the inland tribes of the Malay Peninsula 
are dominantly mesocephalio, and clearly mesorrhiny, occasionally 
chamoerrhiny, is to be found in the range of individual variations.** 
Again, G. A. Koetze says, “ Die Semangs und Sakais von 
Maiaka sind bestimmt Hegroes, ebenso wie Man die Bewohner 
der Andamanen, die sogenuate Mincopis zu den echten JS'egri- 
tos rechnet® (The Semangs and Sakais are surely Negroes, while 
the inhabitants of the Andamans, the so-called Mincopis, are 
reckoned by Man to be real Negritos.) The stature of these 
Mincopis as given by Deniker is 148 '5 cm., by Hovelacque-Herve 
for men 148 cm., for women 140 cm., cephalic index 80- 
84, length-height index 77*6, Nasal index 49-51, and orbital 
index 91. So these, according to Koetze, are hypsi-hrachycephal, 
Mesorrhin, hypsikonch.^ 

As regards the physical characters of the Negritos the same 
author says : “ The Negritos are exclusively a brachy-hypsicephal, 
leptoprosop, mesotrhine (also platyrrhine), raesokonch, woolly 
hair, short stature, of very dark skin. colour.® 

As regards their connection with the Melanesians Koetze says, 
“ Wenn Man sie frhher mit den Papuas identificiert hat, so ist 
dies wohl ein offenbar Irrtum, die ubereinstimmung bezieht sich 

1 Mar ti a, pp. 1023*2(3. 

2 pp. 4)12-13. 
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auf Ausserlichkeiten, die genaue Untersuchung der Schadel hat 
aber ganz andere Resultate geliefert, dann wahrend die Melane- 
sien exquisit dolichokephal smd, sind die Negritos exquisit 
brachykephal.”^ (If Man formerly has identified them with the 
Papuans then it is a clear mistake. The similarity exists only 
outwardly. The exact examination of the skull had given a differ- 
ent result, as the true Melanesians are strongly dolichocephals, 
the Negritos are brachycephals.) 

Deniker likewise counts the Mineopis amongst the 
Negritos.^ But he says the Negritos of Asia are mesocephals or 
sub-brachy cephals 

Thus so far about the Negritos outside India. Now the 
question comes whether there is any Negrito element within 
India proper ? 

Negrito in India. 

Already we have mentioned that de Qutrefages, Hamy and 
others opined about the trace of Negrito element in India proper 
amongst the Dravidian tribes. But all these opinions are 
quotations without scientific data borrowed by the one from the 
other. 

But Deniker speaking about the people of South India says, 
“ Certaines de ces tribus efferent un type negritoide, 6tant noir aux-- 
cheveux tres’ frisds, comme par example les Chenchu, les ‘ yanadi ’ 
de I’isle-Sriharicota. D’autres tribes comme les Kadir ou Kadan 
des monts Anaamlai efferent un melange de types negritoide et 
Indonesian... Tchorouma, les Paniyans...sont encore plus petite 
(pres de Im. 25 en moyenne) et ont lenez tr^s large etles cheveux 
trds fris^s.^ [Some of the tribes show a Negroid type, being black 
with very frizzled hair, as for example the Chenchu, the Yanadi. 
Besides the tribes as the Kaders show a mixture of Negroid and 
Indonesian types... the Tcherouma, the Paniyans very small 

1 Koetze. pp, 222-32. - 

2 J, Deniker, ** Les Eaces et les Peuples de la Terre,*’ Edition of 1926, p. 479 , 
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(average Im. 25) and have very broad nose and very frizzled hair.] 
Here is a remark that frizzly-haired broad-nosed peoples are to 
be found in South India. But the report is too vague to come 
to any definite conclusion. But Lapicque in 1906 answers thi.s 
question by saying, “ En rdalitd, il n’existe dans ces Montagnes, 
ni probablement nulle part dans I’lnde, ua temoin de la 
race comparable, comme puret5 aux Andamanois ni m^me au 
autres Negrito.^ (In reality, there neither exist.s in these moun- 
nains, nor probably in other parts of India, a primitive race 
comparable in its purity with the Andamanese nor to the other 
Negroes). Lapicque says further that the primitive inhabitant 
was dolichocephalic or subdolichocephalic in bead form.* 

Further A. B. Meyer while discussing the Negrito ques- 
tion in general in his book called “ The Distribution of the 
Negritos in the Philippine Islands and Elsewhere’ ’ says, “ We have 
found that all accounts of Negritos outside the Philippines are 
based on very slender and poor evidence (properly speaking on none 
at all), or are the result of errors in consequence of insufficient 
criticism of the sources or misunderstanding of the original 
statements, which in their turn are frequently unreliable" and 
perverted.” ® 

Then he cites Virchow who said in 1843 “that the notices 
> of the occurrence of Negritos beyond the Philippines, Malacca 
and the Andamans are almost without an exception romantic.^ 
Further Meyer says, ‘*The case of Negritos in Nicobar 
Islands remained unproven. Negritos exist in Malacca, and in 
the Andamans.” ® As regards India proper he says,® “ The state- 
ment of the writers on the black races of India are however most 

1 Lapicque, Les Negres d'Asie, et la race Negre in general,” YuL I, Eeven Scienti- 
.fiqne, VI. 1906. 

2 Quoted by Thurston, “ Castes and Tribes of South India,” VoL I. 

^ A. B. Meyer, ” The Distribution of the Negritos in the Philippines Islands and 
Elsewhere” Dreadse, Stengel & Co., 1899, p. 78. 

^ E. Virchow, ** Corres. Blatt. Deutsche Anth,” Bds. XXIV, p. Il7. 

^ A. A. Meyer, p. 70. 
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contradictory. . .de Quatrefages and Hamy regard the Negritos as 
already established in India, bnt Topinard was of another opinion 
when he said ‘ II n’est pas demontrd qne les populations noire ’de 
rinde mentionees dans de Mahabarrata fussent negritos.’ ^ (It is 
not proved that the black peoples of India mentioned in Maha- 
bharata were Negritos.)^ Oallamand is still more strongly opposed 
to Quatrefages and Hamy. 

He says, “Ni par la forme eranienne, ni par les cheveux, ni 
memes par la taille, les noirs ddl’Inde ne peuvent Atre regardds 
comme les reprdsentants de 1’ antique race ndgrito qu'une doctrine 
avanturieuse voudrait considerer comme les veritables aborigines 
de rinde (Neither by the cranial form, nor by the hair, nor by 
stature, the blacks of India could be regarded as the representa- 
tives of the primitive Negrito race ; it would be an adventurous 
doctrine to consider the same as the true aborigines of India. 

Again, “Virchow,^ regarded the proof of the writers of the 
‘Crania Ethnica’ as insufficient and demurs' strongly to accept- 
ing a true Negrito race as an aboriginal one in India.” * Thus 
so far we have quoted the opinions of the noted physical anthro- 
pologists and craniologists regarding the trace of the Negrito 
race in India. Further, the opinions of a few more writers 
are here quoted before we close this discussion. Long ago 1. 
Crawfurd in an article entitled “Supposed Aborigines of India” 
published in the “Transactions of the Ethnological Society of 
London,” 1868, said, “It is an opinion, very generally enter- 
tained by the Indian ethnologists, that the races which they 
suppose to be the aborigines of India partake of a Negro charac- 
ter, in contradistinction to the civilised people of most lands ; 
but this is a notion for which I am satisfied there is no ground 
whatever.”® Further an interesting letter written by Mr. V, 

^ Topinard, ** Anthropologie,’’ 2nd ed., 1877, p. 516. 

2 Oallamand, “ Revd. Anthropoiogie," 2nd Seri&s, 1878, 1, p. 524. 

3 Virchow, “Weddas/’ 1881, p. 127, 

4 A. B. Meyer, p. 70. 

5 I. Crawfurd, Transactions of the Ethnoiog. Soc. of London,” Vol. VI, p. 65. New 
Series, London, John Murray, 1868. 

5 
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Ball from Dublin, 18tb May 1846, to the editor of 'Nature’ 
refuting the opinion of de QuatrMages and saying how the investi- 
gators are misled is quoted here. The letter is capped with the 
title “Eepeated Traces of Negrito Pygmies in India.” The 
writer says, “ May I be permitted to suggest to readers of all 
Quatrefages’ work on the Pygmies, the English edition of which 
has recently been revised in India, to pause before accepting his 
conclusions as to traces of Negritos being found in peninsular 
India. The evidence he relies on partly consists of a description 
by M. Eousselet of a half-starved wanderer from Sirguja whom 
he assigns to the race Banderlakh (as it is printed in the English 
edition, Bandreh lokh) and the tribe Djangal. Any Anglo-Indian 
with the slightest knowledge of the language, not to say of 
Ethnology, would be amused at such nicknames being given as 
definite racial terms. The first simply means monbey-people 
(equivalent to savage), as applied by dwellers in the plains to the 
wilder inhabitants generally ; and the second, if it can be said 
to mean anything in the form presented, is simply ‘ Jangly ’ or 
a dweller in jungle. As I spent some days in the company of 
the late General Dalton in connection with the production of 
his great work on the Ethnology of Bengal, to which I had the 
privilege of contributions... I was, moreover, well acquainted with 
the true Negritos of the Andamans, of whom I had then already 
seen many, and I do not hesitate to say that I never met with 
the slightest trace of a Negro element amongst the numerous 
tribes I am acquainted with during many years’ travelling in 
the hilly tracts of Western Bengal, the Central Provinces and 
the Northern Provinces of Madras. Individuals belonging to 
different tribes with curly (not really woolly) hair are occasion- 
ally to be seen, but I venture to think that such occasional 
freaks are casual, and wholly without significance. I shall say 
no more at present save that the evidence culled by M. Quatre- 
fages out of general Dalton’s lithographed groups — out of a girl 
with her hair cropped short, and another of two somewhat curly- 
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Aeaded Santals in support of Ms theory,— is not merely feeble,' 
but is liable to mislead.” ^ 

Thus the outsiders are often misled, and these misleading 
reports being oft quoted take -the form of scientific facts. 

Then we quote another important authority, the Sarasins,® 
who said ” Das Fehlen aller ulotrichen formen in Vorder-Indien 
fallt so schwer ins Gesicht.” (The absence of all ulotrichous 
forms in South India would strike one strongly in the face.) 
He does not think there is any Negrito element in South India as 
in the Andamans. 

Finally we come to the reports of the modern investigators. 
Thurston ® has not mentioned any trace of Negrito or Negroid 
characteristics in the South-Indian tribes. Dr. E. ' Von 
Eickstedt has not reported any trace of Negrito or Negroid 
characteristics of the same people. But Dr. B. S. Guha ^ is 
reported to have found frizzly hair amongst the Kaders. Eegarding 
the Kaders he says, ” he was fortunate enough to find five men and 
one woman with undoubtedly spirally curved hair, one of whom 
was pure woolly with short spirals, and the rest were frizzly type 
similar to that seen among the Melanesians. Besides this 
spirally curved hair, the Kaders are short, of very dark com-: 
plexion.... prognathic, and have not infrequently receding 
foreheads.” Then he says that these Kaders do not seem to be 
brachycephalic, as of those 6 men with spirally curved hair ” two 
are mesocephalic” while the rest are in the lower grades of 
dolichocephaly. It is improbable that the Negrito element 
among the Kaders was originally brachy- or at least mesocephalic. ” 

Here the description of the Kaders given by Dr. Guha 
betrays anomalies in the physical traits of the same. The 
misshat)en skull with receding forehead and prognathism may 

§ This portion is now within the Province of Behar. . , 

1 V. Bali in Nature Vol. IIIi Oct, 1885. 

2 p. & F. Saraains, “Ergebnisse Naturadissenschaft to isen Eorschngennnt Ceylon,” 

' 3 E. Thurston, “Casten and Tribes of Southern India,’* Vol. I, A & B, 919 and 9» 

4 B. S. Ouha, Negrito Bacial Strains in India,” “ Nature” 19 May, 1928. 
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betray Australoid traits in them, and if they have spirally 
curved hair then that is a trait of Negroid in them. In that 
case, the subjects show heterozygotic traits in their 
features. Gruha himself admits of the improbability of a 
Negrito strain being in them. On the other hand, Eickstedt says, 
“Inder Tat weisen die Weddiden lockiges Haar auf die malide 
Untergruppe sogar englockiges Haar. Bei einigen Stammen, 
soden Kadr, treten aueh gekrauselte Haare bie gleichzeitiger 
Vergroberung des Typus auf.” (In fact the Veddahs exhibit 
curly hair, and the sub-group really close-curled hair. Some tribes 
as the Kaders have frizzly hair and of a coarser type.) But 
as regards the Negrito strain with the Kaders, he further says, 
“ Es ist nich trichtig wenn man die Maliden, wie das oft geschah 
(Z. B. von Lapicque und Keane), ohne weiteres zu den Negritos 
stellt, dnpn diese sind zwar reeht kieinwuchsig, noch viel klein 
wuchsiger als die Maliden, sind sehr dunkelhautig und extrem 
kraushaarig, aber sieweisen keineswegs die grosse Primitivitat 
der Maliden und deren Eigenmerkmale auf. So durfte es 
vorsichtiger und richtiger sein, das Aufgehen einer Proto-negri- 
tiden Komponent in der altindischen weddiden Urbevolkerung an 
zuuehmen. Bs liegtalso bei den Maliden wie bie den Melaniden-ein 
besonders typischer Fall weitgehender Harmonisierung rassischer 
Grand Kompon-nten vor.” ® (It is not proper when the Malides 
are counted, as it was done by Lapique and Keane, with the 
Negrito, as these are really Pygmies, much smaller than the 
Malides, are very dark-skinned and extremely wooly-haired ; 
but they by no means show the great primitivity of the Malides 
and their characteristics. Therefore it would be more careful 
and correct to see a proto-Negritide component in the old Indian 
Veddoid aboriginal population. Also with the Malides and the 
Melanides an especial typical case of far-reaching harmonising 
racial basic components is, attested.) 

Thus the question of a Negritoid strain finally centers round 
the nature of the hair of the Kaders ! Guha has discovered 

I E. E. fon Eickstedt, ‘‘Eaysenfcande und Eassengesohiciite der Menschkeit” Suttgart, 
1984., p. m > Ibid, pp. 182-88. 
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spirally curved hair in a few Kaders, and Eickstedt says these 
people have frizzly hair. Guha is doubtful if the original 
Negrito element among the Kaders was braehy- at least meso- 
cephalic. But we have seen already that the Negrito type is 
braehycephalic, and according to Deniker at least mesocephalic. 
But when according to Guha there is no trace of broadening of 
the skulls of the Kaders, it must be taken for granted that the 
Negroid element has not entered into the composition of the 
Kaders. On the other hand Eickstedt vehemently denies 
the Kaders have Negrito traits in them, as the latter are of 
different characteristics. Hence he suggests the possibility of a 
proto-Negrito component entering in the make-up of the Kader 
tribe. But this only leads us to anthropological obscurantism. 

Another alternative "may be suggested that, as the archaeo- 
logists say, South India was in contact with Africa in 
ancient times, the proof of which has been found in the traces of 
Indian civilisation and in the presence of the Indian type of oxen 
(Bos indicus), it would not be impossible that some stray infiltra- 
tion of African blood might have have taken place in historical 
period in the tribes living on the seaboard. Anyway Guha’s 
subjects show stray cases amongst the multitude he measured. 
Is it the atavistic strain from the stray wanderers off the African 
coast or does it betray the trait of a submerged Negroid race ? 
The photos of the subjects of a kindred tribe, the Banyans, as 
shown in the book of Eickstedt, do not show frizzly or spirally 
curved hair. These people whom Eickstedt has put along with the 
Kaders as the “ Malide ” show close curly hair, which is 
neither woolly nor frizzly. It is strange that a few of the Kaders 
will only show it. 

An yway, the discussion about the hair of the racial 
composition of the Kaders is still in the theoretical plane. We do 
not agree with Dr. Hutton that the finality of the discussion 
has been reached. ' The final solution of this much vexed 
question lies in examining the root of the Kaders hair in cross 

1 fide Y, Luschan, **Sprachen Basseu und Vdlker.’* 
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section. Unless and until the cross-section examination of the 
hair of the Kaders is made, the matter will remain as sub judice 
Then, as mentioned beforehand, Dr. Hutton himself has 
raised the question of the presence of an ulotrichi element 
amongst the Nagas living in hills beyond Assam in Burma 
He says,“ Now in Naga Hills specimens of more or less ulotri’ 
chous hair are to be seen with some frequency in certain areas.” 
But though this area is apart of the possessions of British Indian 
Government, it is outside India proper. 

After going through the reports, sometimes contradictory 

we would say that when discussions and doubts have been raised 
regarding .the presence of woolly or frizzly-haired peoples in 
British India, the law of Mendelism working in this matter 
must not be forgotten. 

Hair-form is one of the permanent racial traits. It remains 
constant in a race. And there are different forms of hair show 
ing different racial characteristics. The racial characteristics 

of hair IS the texture and the form of the root that is to be seen 

in the cross section. Eegarding these traits Eipley says • “ The 

two extremes of hair texture in the human species are the crisp 
curly variety so familiar to us in the African Negro • and the 
stiff, wiry, straight hair of the Asiatic and American aboriginals 
The traits are persistent ; they persevere oftentimes through gene’ 
rations of ethnic intermixture.”^ Further he says, “ The mult 
of such intermixture is to import a more or less wavy appear 
ance to the hair.” « Thus according to him as a result of Lss 
between woolly hair (crisp curly variety) familiar to all through 
the Negroid type of men and the stiff and straight hair connected 
with the Bast Asiatic or Americans, an intermediate form known 
as wavy form of hair takes its rise. Again, Gates also corrobo- 
rates it by saying, “ Wavy is regarded as a heterozygote of curly 
and straight, curly being recessive, but there is no sharp line 


1 HttttoB, " A Kegrito Snbstratnm in the Popniation of Assam.” 

s T.- 1 .. -D . -Maxin. Vol. VUI, No. 4, Dec. 1937. 

a Eipiey, Baces of Europe, pp. 452-53. 
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between wavy and curly.* Thus it is evident wavy hair is not 
a primary form. Further Martin says, “ ohne Zweifel das ge 
krauselte Haar in vielen Fallen keine primare Bildung, senders 
aus der Ereuzung eines Krauses mit einem straffen oder welligen 
Haar hervorgegangen ” * (Undoubtedly, frizzled hair in many 
cases is not a primary form, but arises out of crossing between a 
crisp curly or woolly with a stiff straight or wavy hair). Thus 
we find both that the wavy and frizzled forms are of secondary 
character, and these being of heterozygotic character, must split 
up in Fa generation according to Mendelian rule and the 
ancestral traits will come up in some of the offsprings. In this 
matter Fischer has clearly said, “Die elterlichen charaktare 
treten welderauf”® (the parental characters re-appear again).® 

This being the latest opinion of Science, it remains to be 
seen that if the heterozygotic frizzled hair is to be found with the 
Kaders of South India and with some Nagas of the Assam-Burma 
Frontier, then according to Mendelian law the homozygotic ances- 
tral character must be there as well. And the discovery of those 
ancestral elements will give us the real clue to the much debated 
Negrito or Negroid problem in India ! For this reason when 
the question of the presence of a trace of the Negrito element 
has been raised it must be thoroughly investigated and settled 
finally, and until then we cannot accept any opinion; for the 
outward form is deceptive. 

The attempt to find the Negroid element is being followed 
in , other parts of India. The Hos of Kolhan (Chota Nagpur) 
who are dolichocephalic, with hair wavy to curly, and with slight 
prognathism, has been called by the reviewer of the “American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology,” Vol. IX, as thus : “ It seems 

1 B. R. G-ates, “ Heredity in Man,’* p. 315. 

2 R, Martin, ** Xielirbucli,” Yol. I, p. 214. 

2 Bngen Rischer, ** Die Rehobotber Bastards,” pp. 224, 1913, Jeija. 

4 C. B. Davenport, “ Race-crossing in Jamaica ” Sci Monthly, XXYI.1, 1928, pp. 225- 
38; a. C. and"G. B. Davenport, ** Heredity of Hair-form in Men,” “Amer. Nature” XLHI, 
1908, pp. 193-211. C. B. Davenport, ” The Effects of Race intermingling.” Proc. Amer.; 
Phil. Soc., 1917 t, YI, pp. 364-68. 
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to the reviewer that here is one of the numbers of small remnants 
scattered over the more southern parts of India which suggest very 
strongly Negritoid origin or admixture.^ Again the same paper 
speaking about the Birhors says thus : “ Among the photographs 
a number, to the reviewer,' suggest a strong remnant or admixture 
of the Negritoid blood.” ^ 

Thus the Negrito is being attempted to be found at Central 
India even. The reason for suspicion is not given. Does the 
reviewer of the anthropological journal in question think 
that prognathism coupled with a long skull is enough evidence 
to name it as “ Negritoid ? ” The investigators of Mohenjodaro 
skulls have identified a long-shaped skull with subnasal progna- 
thism which is similar to Adiltanallaur “ Proto-austra- 
loid ” skull. The same opinion is given by Elliot Smith re- 
garding the latter.® Here with the Hos, the same characteristics 
are to be found; hence, will it not be more correct to identify 
the Hos as an Australoid people rather than a Negritoid one? 
As regards the Birhors, the cause of remark is not given by 
the reviewer. Surely wavy or curly hair, prognathism and 
dolichocephaly cannot be the signs of Negroid characteristics ! 

As regards prognathism, Brinton* has said long ago, that it 
cannot be a racial characteristic. Prognathism is also to be found 
amongst the Europeans. Indeed Luschan speaks of two kinds of 
prognathism that are to be found with the Europeans : (1) 
“ normale geringe prognat hie des Europaers, (2) starkere grade 
von prognathie, die aber auch noch bei Europaen vor-kommen.” “ 
Further Banke has said that prognathism is not a sign of lower 
form.® 

^ American Journal of Ph:^sicai Anthropology, Vol. IX, p. 124 : “ Physical Character- 
istics of the Hos of Kolhan.” 

2 Ibid, The Birhors ” (by S. 0. Boy), p. 124. 

3 Blliot-Smith, “ The Evolution of Men/' 

^ Brinton, * ‘ Eaces and Men/* 

5 Von Luschan, “ Andenbting za wisseaschaffelichen Beobachtungen auf der Geschithte 
der Anthropoiogie/* etc., p. 30, 

® Quoted by Sarasins, p. 244. 
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In the same way the Tinnevelly skull examined by . Dixon, ^ 
is said by him to be Negroid. But Bickstedt reports that the 
Malide branch of his Yeddic race show from time to time slight 
prognathism. Hence the Southern Tinnevelly skull instead of 
being “ Negroid ” may be ‘ Veddoid ! 

Hence prognathism in a skull or in a head of a dark-skinned 
man does not make him a Negrito or Negroid. We cannot single 
out one or two characteristics for the identification of a racial type; 
different characteristics must be combined to establish the type. 
Regarding this Sergi says, “ We cannot accept the evidence of 
the cephalic index when that evidence is contradicted by other 
important facts... the character to be selected as the means of 
classification must be constant... then the other characters may 
be used to complete the established type ! ” For this reason, 
a stray case of prognathism or other trait in a dark-skinned man is 
not enough to establish his racial type. It is a strange thing 
that Eickstedt thinks that the same Hos show the traces of Palaeo- 
mongolian influence.* Thus the different anthropological writers 
contradict each other. Hence the last alternative left, to, a 
student of physical anthropology is to apply the test of finding 
the cross-section of the hair-root and see its results. . . .. 

The Vbddah Question. 

The next is the Veddah or Wedda question. The Veddah 
question has been investigated; physical as well as cranio- 
logical measurements have been taken by some leading scientists 
of the skulls collected by Hamilton Smith and measured by de 
Quatrefages and Hamy;® the skull indices are 75‘90; 77’71 and 
the nasal index is 46‘5. Virchow ^ gives the skull index of the two 
skulls measured by him as 7r9, Bernard Davis ® gives the skull 

i Bickstedt, p. 214, 

s Dixon, p. 26L — 

3 De Quatrefages et Hamy, “Crania Efcbaica/’ pp. 5Q3-06, 

^ B. Virchow, Weddas,** 188L 
5 B. Davids, “ TBesardm Cranium,” 
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index of his eleven skulls as 71*3, Flower ‘ gives 71*9 for his eight 
skulls, and the series of nine skulls collected by A. Thomson 
at the Oxford University gives the total average index as 76*1. 

Then the average cephalic indices of the eight Veddahs 
measured by Emile Deschamps** are 72*31, nasal index 84*18. 

Then come the measurements on living Indians made by Jagor ® 
and worked out by G. Koerbin. The cephalic index of his eight 

Yeddahs is 72*75, and the nasal index is 86' 0. Finally come 
Paul Sarasin and Fritz Sarasin * who are the most important 
authority on the Yeddah problem. 

The Sarasins have made a thorough investigation of the 
physical anthropology of the Yeddahs and the other races living 
in Ceylon. The average stature of 71 male Veddahs they give as 
1576 mm. The average stature of 28 Yeddah females they give as 
1473 mm. Then they give the following averages of twenty- 
one male skulls and eleven female skulls : Length-breadth skull 
index is 71*6 for male and 71*2 for female. The nasal index for 
6 is 5*2*5 and for eight females is 52*0. Further Haddon gives 
the skull index of the Veddas to be 70*5, and Martin quotes 
the figures of the Sarasins. The average of cranial capacity for 
males is 1294 c.cm. for 1151 c.cm. 

Here we see, the Yeddah skull on the average is dolicho- 
cranial, except the figures given by de Quatrefages and Hamy 
and Thomson which are mesocranial.® As regards the cephalic 
indices of the living they are dolichocephals. As regards the 
nasal form it varies between raesorrhinic and chamoerrhinic, 

^ Qaoted by Emile Descbamps in big ** Les Veddas de Ceylon,*' 

2 Emile Descbamps, ** Les Veddahs de Ceylon” in L’anthropologie, VoL 2, 1891, 
pp. 327-380. 

3 Jagor, Messsiogen von lebenden Indern,” Zeitsepripplicher fur Ethnologie, Band 
XI, 1879. 

^ P. Sarasin and F. Sarasin, “ Brgebnisse, JSfaturwisseDschaffclicher Forschungenauf 
Ceylon/* Weissbaden, 18874893. 

5 Sarasins criticise Thomson collection as of a mistaken nature. Cranial capacity of 
bis collected skulls does not show true capacity of the Veddahs, skull, pp. 21-22. 
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and in stature they are small. But regarding stature the Sarasins 
say they are not the smallest people ; thej do not deserve the 
epithet ‘Pygmy’ that is from time to time applied to them. “ Die 
Weddas lange nieht die kleinsten lebendeu Menschen formen sind 
und den Namen eines Zwergvolkes, der ihnen gelegentlich beilegt 
■wird, nieht eigentlich verdienen.” ^ 

As regards haii’-form he says, it is decidedly wavy ^ (ents 
chneden wellig zunennen). Thus so far about the Veddahs. 

Tn connection with the Veddahs, the Dravidian question 
naturally turns up; therefore an enquiry into the physical anthro- 
pology of their neighbours must be made and this has been done 
by the Sarasins. That section of the Dravidians who are the 
neighbours ' of the Veddahs are the Tamils. These people dwell 
both in Ceylon and South India. 

Regarding the Tamils the Sarasins say the hair of the Tamil 
is not different from that of the Veddahs, it is also wavy; on the 
average it is a little rough and shows more tendency to be curly 
than the Veddah-hair. ® The hair of the Singhalese is also wavy. 
Their growth of beard is more plentiful than that of the Veddahs 
and Tamils.* The eagle nose (Adlernase) of many Singhalese is 
a striking characteristic of this variety.® In connection with the 
features of the Singhalese, the Sarasins and A. N. Ferguson 
speak of their physical similarity with the Bengalees of to-day,® 
Then he says the Singhalese on the average are lighter-complex- 
ioned than the Tamils. 

Further, the Sarasins speak of the absence of ulotrichi form 
in South India (Vorder-Indien). ’’ As regards the comparative 
study of these three types, the Sarasins quote the investigation of 
Virchow and says, “ Virchow glaubte, zwischenden drei ceylonis- 
chen varietaten einen Unterschied am Aufbau der Schadel Capsel 

1 Sarasins, p, 89. ® Sarasins, p* 97, 

^ Sarasins. p. 122. ^ P.87, 

5 The reader should remember the remark of the Chinese, traveller Fabien in ancient 
times in the matter of this characteristic, 

6 128. f, p.84 f. 


7 P,81. 
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in so foern constatieren zukSnnen, als di drei Knochen : Stirn 
bein, Scheitelbein und Hinterhaaptbein sich in ungleichen 
Masse an der Bildung der sagittal curve betheiligen sollen.” 
(Virchow believed that between the three Ceylonese varieties, a 
difference of structure of the skull capsule can be proved so far 
that the three bones — frontal bone, parietal bone and the occipi- 
tal bone — take irregular part in the building of sagittal curve.) ^ 
Further, Virchow says that the occiput is strongly developed 
with the Singhalese and V^eddahs.® 

In conclusion, in giving their views they say that the Tamils 
on the average are more related to the Veddahs than the Singhalese 
and think that the great mass of the Dravidians can be regarded 
as the direct steps of further evolution of the Veddah form, 
and in addition to it the Aryan element has been mixed in the 
higher castes. (Wir sind daher der Ansicht, dass die Tamilen durch 
schnittlich naher mit den Weddas verwandt seien als die Singhalese 
und glauben, dass die grosse menge der Dravider direct als weitere 
Bntwicklung stufen weddaischer formen angesehen werden dur- 
fen wo zu dann, und zwar vornehmlich in den hoeheren hasten, 
noch ausserindische, vornehmlich arische Elemente hinzu kame.)® 
On the other hand as the Singhalese, on account of their differ- 
ence of characteristics in superior numbers with the Veddahs, 
stand in more distant relation to them than the Tamils, therefore 
the Sarasins think the Singhalese have taken Aryan blood in 
larger quantity than the Tamils.^ Further, they think the 
difference between the Singhalese and the Tamils lies in the 
difference of percentage of mixture of Aryan blood in them 

Again they say on this account it can be taken with certi- 
tude that the tribes corresponding to the Veddahs that can be 
found in many places in South India (Vorder Indien) are the same 
which are to be regarded as the remnants of an old population, 
which perhaps spread itself over the whole of India in ancient times. 

^ See also Virchow *s ** Die Weddas**’ 

2 Die Weddas.” 

^ and ® Sarasins, pp, 350-35. 
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They further say, that their comparative examination of the 
Veddahs and Tamils show that it would not be right to put these 
smali-statured tribes together with the Dravidian population ; 
they represent the remnant of a pre-Dravidian period, and in 
order to give a definite nomenclature they have given the name 
“Veddaish ” to all these tribes. (Dass es unrichtig sei, diese 
kleinwuchsigen staemme...mit der dravidischen Bevoelkerupg 
zusammen zu werfen, sie stellen vielmehr die Eeste einer vordra- 
vidischen Zeit dar, alle diese Stamme unter dem Namen der 
weddaischen zusammen fassen.) ^ 

They further say though the differences between the Veddahs 
and the Tamils are so clear that they can be expressed in figures, 
yet they are not of such sort that it is necessary to make a prin- 
cipal difference between both these forms. It can be accepted that 
in favourably situated coastal regions or in fruitful plains higher- 
statured tribes can develop themselves out of small hunting tribes. 
On this account they report that they see the Dravidians mainly 
as a locally originated evolution stage of the Veddaish form (wir 
wiede holen es also, dass weidie Dravider in der Hauptsache fiir 
eine in loco entstandedene Entwicklungstufe weddaisherformen 
ansehen) 

Thus instead of mystifying about the pre-Dravidian s or the 
pre-Dravidian period, the Sarasins clearly say the pre-Dravidian 
period is Veddaish period. On this point, they further clearly 
say, that up to now they, according to their view, have made a 
difference between a Veddaish or pre-Dravidian epoch, the 
remnants of which are to be seen in the Veddahs and their 
relatives, and a Dravido-Australian period ® which to-day is 
represented by a large mass of Dravidian and partially also 
Kolarian-speaking tribes. The typical examples of this Dravido- 
Australian forms are the lower castes (Am typischsten finder wir 


1 P. 854. 

2 SarasiDs, pp. 366*57. 

3 The Sarasins accepted Caldweirs theory of the common origin of Dravidian and 
Australian languages, hence it seems the common period is contemplated. 
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diese Dravido-australischen Formen in den tieferen kasten 
reprasentiert).^ This is of course excepting the Veddaish element 
which also partially form the lower castes. Thus the higher we 
go in the castes of the Dravidian-speaking population, the more 
other influences are to be met with.^ 

This, the Sarasins say, brings us to the third period, that 
of the Aryan invasion. The Aryans, according to them, have 
developed out of the Bravido-Australian tribes. These last, 
according to them, had a big distribution. As they could 
make an advance in distant Australia, so they occupied a big 
part of the ancient world. And according to their hypothesis, 
somewhere in this region, light-skinned Aryans have developed 
out of these tribes. Later, a backward w'ave of a part of these 
physically and spiritually higher developed men made them 
come back to India. These are the Aryans, ’t hey met the an- 
cient tribal comrades who are separated from them by remaining 
in a low'er stage of development, and now' began that fight which 
resulted in the distribution of the tribes in South India and in 
the caste system. (Die Arier aus druvido-australischen stamme 
sich entwickelt haben. So gut sie nach dem fernen Australien 
einen vorstoss machen konnten, werden sie wohl auch einen 
grcssen Theil der alten Welt in Besitz genommen haben. Nun 
mochten wir glauben, dass in irgend einem Gebiete aus solchen 
Stammen die hellhautigen Arier entstanden, und dass denn 
eine zuruckflutende welle einen Theil dieser korperlich und geistig 
hoher entwickelten Manschen nach Indien zuruckfixhrte. Dieses 
trafen sie van ihren auf niederer stufe zuriiukgebliebenen, 
uralten Stammes genossen bevolkert, und nun entstand jener 
kampf, auf dessen Ergebniss die heutige volkerverteilung vorder 
indiens und das kasten system anzusehen sind.)® 

Finally they say, that all the tribes living in South India, 
viz., the Aeddahs, the Dravido- Australians and the Aryans, also 

1 Sarasius, pp. 362-64. 

® Ihidf pp* 362-64. 
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ali the peoples living in West Asia, North Africa and Europe, in 
spite of their different speeches, possess a close relationship to 
each other and build a great family of peoples — the cymotrichi 
or wavy-haired variety of mankind.^ Therefore they opine 
that the Veddaish and the Dravido- Australian tribes represent 
the ancestral forms of the abovemen tioned peoples. (Dabei 
nehmen wir an, dass die Weddaishen und australischen stamme 
vorfahren formen der genannten volker darstellen.) In this 
connection they further say, that if a reference be made to their 
Veddah and Tamil tables, it will be found out, that inspite of 
many strange appearances, a certain similarity with the 
Europeans is not to be denied ; in many Veddah faces European 
expression is to be met with. Thus they see in Veddaish tribes 
of South India the ancestral type of the whole family of cymo- 
trichi groups (wir sehen in den weddaishe Stammen vorderasiens 
die stamm formen der gesamten cymotrichen Volkerfamilie).^ 

We have dwelt long on the hypothesis of the Sarasins 
because many of the important German anthropologists have 
agreed with them and have built their systems on the basis of 
this Veddaish race. Here the things clearly to be discerned are ; 
(1) there is no Negrito element in South India, (2) there is no 
separate Dravidian race migrating from outside, (3) the Aryans 
have evolved from the Dravido-Australian tribes which in turn 
have evolved from the Veddaish type, the Indo-Aryan invasion 
is the return of the newly-evolved light-skinned variety of 
mankind, (5) the common origin of all these types are to be 
seen in the similarity of hair form which is cymotrichous. 

On the basis of this original unity. Von Luschan built his 
“ From Gibraltar to Australia” line of migration of the palaeo- 
lithic man, and saw in India the bridge between Australia and 
Palaeolithic North Europe. Gustaf Fritsch saw in the Veddahs 
the Urrasse (primitive racial type) of India which in Fritsch- 
Stratz nomenclature was called as the “Protomorphic” * type of 

^ Sarasins, pp. 362-64. ^ Sarasins, p. 364. 

3 Vide G, Fritscli’s “ Travels in South Asia and Australia.’* 
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Asia. Lately Ton Eickstedt has found in the Veddahs the 
most primitive strata which is divided into two groups as the 
Gondiden and the Maliden.^ According to him, the “ Veddide ” 
Race extends to Central India and beyond it. He says the 
Oraon (Kurukh) and Khand (Kuli) belong to the Gondide 
branch of the Veddide.® 

But some criticisms have been made on the hypothesis of 
the Sai-asins. Virchow did not see any similarity between the 
Veddah and Australian skulls. William Turner did not see any 
similarity between the Australian and the Dravidian skulls. 
Emil Schmidt, as said already, did not see any similarity between 
the two.* 

Again Oallamand has expressed himself decidedly against 
such a similarity and exclaims “qelle distance du noir de du’ Inde 
a’ T Australian.” ^ So we are again here in a labyrinth! But- 
two salient facts stand out conspicuously that in spite of the 
differences of the languages of all these races, they are all long- 
skulled and cymotrichous. Perhaps this much can be accepted 
that they are descended from the palaeolithic long-skulled race. 

The Dravidian Question. 

We have already seen that in connection with the Veddah 
question the Dravidian question turns up. It is said that the 
so-called “ Dravidian race ” is a discovery of Bishop Caldwell. 
As early as A.D. 1875 in his book on “ A Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages ” 
Caldwell has said The essential unity of all the Dravidian 
directs argues the unity of the race, inclusive of the lower 
castes on the whole. Therefore, the supposition that the lower 

1 Von Eickstsdt, Eassenkunde und Eassecgescbichte der Mnecbbeit/'* p. 184, 1933. 

3 Wircbow/* Die Wedden Von Ceylon nod ibre Bezishiehugen Zu den Nachbar- 
,Sfcammen,” Abb kgi. AM wi>san de Berlin, 1887, Abb., p. 143. 

^ Sir A. W. Turner, “ Contributions to the Craniology of the People of tbe Empire of 
India/* Pt. II, 1900, pp. xxxiv-xxxl, 

4 C^Iiamand in Revue d* antbropoiogic,” 2nd series, 1878, 1, p. 625, 
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castes in the Dravidian provinces belong to a different race from 
the higher seerns to be untenable. It seems safer to hold that 
all the indigeneous tribes who were found by the Aryans in 
Southern India belonged substantially to one and the same 
race:.,” ^ 

As regards the physical type of the Dravidian he said, 
“South Indian is an Aryan in looks and rivals the Aryans in 
culture. It is only in his speech that he shows himself a member 
of the same race as the Gonds and a non-Aryan.® Here it should 
also be noted that as regards language Caldwell has said, “ The 
dialects of Australia resemble the Dravidian.”® This hypothesis 
of Caldwell gave Sarasin further proof of his hypothesis of 
common origin of the Dravidians and the Australians.* 

Further he said : “ The high-caste Dravidians form at least 
four-fifths of the entire population of Southern India. Small 
bodies of men belonging to the Aryan or North Indian race 
might have migrated to the south and amalgamated with the 
Dravidian tribes... without any record of their migration survi- 
ving except perhaps in the lighter complexion of their descen- 
dants... Castes that have really a northern origin, as the 
Brahmans and a few offshoots of the Rajputs, are always 
recognized as such by the caste names they retain... It may be 
fairly concluded that the great bulk of the population was even 
then Dravidian, not Aryans.® 

Thus, he said, the great bulk of the population is substantially 
Dravidian. But this was before the days of the study of South 
Indian physical anthropology. Since then investigations are 
taking place. Huxley and Flower have classed the so-called 

1 E. Caldwell, “A Comparative Grramoiar of tie Dravidian or South Indian Family 
of Languages,'’ 1870, pp. 558-54* 

2 E. Caldwell, “A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family 

of Languages,” 1875, p. 572. . 

3 R. Caldwell, “A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family 
of Languages,” 1875 , pp. 79*80. 

^ Vide Sarasin. 

S Caldwell, pp. 558-79. 

7 
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Dravidians as belonging to the Mediterranean race. On 
the other hand, as has been said before, Topinard has 
accepted a relationship between the Dravidians and the 
Australians, but Callamand, Emil Schmidt and Turner have 
expressed themselves decidedly against it. But just the same a 
Dravidian race has been created, and since Caldwell many 
attempts have been made to find affinities of the Dravidian 
languages either with the Turkish group of languages (old 
nomenclature Turanian) or with the Caucasic languages,^ or even 
with the ancient Etruscan'^ language! Finally comes the 
Linguistic Survey of India edited by G. A. Grierson. It says; 

With regard to the Dravidian languages the attempt to connect 
them wdth other linguistic families outside India is now general- 
ly recognised as a failure, and we must still consider them as 
an isolated family.” ® Thus attempts to connect the Dravidian 
languages to an outside family of languages have failed. But 
the question of the so-called Dravidian race is not settled 
thereby. 

It has been said before that some of the German anthro- 
pologists deny the existence of a distinct Dravidian race. They 
think the Veddoid race, by receiving the blood of tbe Northern 
Indian immigrants, have introduced new racial elements amongst 
itself which go to show the difference between the lower castes 
and the upper castes. Regarding the infiltration of the North 
Indians which is to be found in the literature of the South, 
Mr. S. K. Aiyangar says : “ The history of South India., begins 
with the coming of the Aryans .in the South... The coming of 
the Aryans therefore would be the coming of the Brahman as 
a settler in this remote and sequestered region of India... In early 

^ Seliuener, klb Dravidiscbes :Eine NameokuDdiicbe untersucbong;’" G. W. Brown, 
ID J. Amer. Oriental Soc., 50, 273. 

2. Sten Konow# ** Etruscan and Dravidian/* J, R. A. S., '.New Series, 1904, Vol. 36, 
pp. 4M0. 

3 “ LiDgmstie Survey of India,*' Vol. IV, “ Munda and Dravidian Languagea,” 
|906. ■ . , ' . ' ■ ‘ ■ 
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Tamil literature... it means the northerner, with the northern 
culture.” ^ The Vedas mentioned a class of peoples who on 
account of their anti-social acts used to run away to Dakshina- 
path (South). The Puranas are full of the stories of the 
settlements of the North Indians in the South and Pargiter 
gives a list of dynasties of those Brahmans (Brahma-rakshasas) 
who used to be the family priests of the southern peoples who in 
the Brahminical traditions have been named as “ Rakshasas, 
Baityas” ^ etc. ! Pargiter says, “ the epithet of cruel Brahma- 
Eakshasas, was given to the Agastyas and Vaisvamitras because 
they were descended from the Brahmans who had allied them- 
selves with Rakshasas.” ® 

In any case the infiltration of the North-Indian element or 
elements in South India cannot be denied. This phenomenon 
may have made a difference in South Indian anthropology. 
Now let us see what the present-day investigators speak of this 
anthropology. The most important of the investigators so far 
is Mr. Thurston. In his anthropology of the Badagas and 
Irulas of the Nilgiri * he gives the cephahc and nasal indices 
average of nineteen tribes and castes extending from the Brah- 
mans to the Nilgiri hill tribes. The range of variation of his 
cephalic indices is from 77'7 (Badagas) to 77*5 (Koramas), 
i.e., from dolichocephalic to mesocephalic both are to be found 
here. The nasal indices range from 69‘1 (Lambodis) to 95’1 
(Paniyans), i.e. from leptorrhine to chamoerrhine all varieties 
are to be found amongst these subjects. As regards the nasal 
index Thurston’s Lambadis, a non-Brahman caste, are leptor- 
rhines while the Pattar Brahmans and those of the Madras city 
are mesorrhines (76‘5>-76'7), and the Paniyans, another 
non-Brahman caste, are chamoerrhines. In his other book 
entitled “Castes and Tribes of Southern India” he mentions that 
brachycephaly is to be met with in South India. 

1 S. K. Aiyangar, ** Seme Contributions oi South India to Indian Culture/’ p.l. 

2 F. E. Pargiter, Aucient ludian Historical Tradition,” pp. 241-42. 

3 Ibid, . ^ 

4 Thurston, ** Madras Government Museum BuHetini” Yol. 31, No. I, pp. 62-64, 
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Lastly, we come to Haddon who says : “ The Lravidians are 

usually confounded with the Pre-dravidians. The name is 

employed to include peoples speaking Tamils, Malayalam, 
Oanarese, Telugu and kindred languages.. ..Apart from lan- 
guage there is a general culture which is characteristic of 
these peoples, and after the elimination of the Pre-dravidians a 
racial type emerges with finer features than those of the abori- 
gines and the conclusion seems evident that this was due to an 
immigrant people who reached India before 2000 B.C.” ’ 

But the question that arises here is whether the finer features 
are not due to the infiltration of the North Indian elements. 
What necessity is there to import immigrants from outside India 
in order to explain these finer features, when the finer-featured 
elements are to be found in the north ? This supposed immi- 
grant people is named as the “ Bravidians.” Further, he says, 
“Speaking generally, certain groups in, and the higher castes of, 
South India exhibit what are taken to be the original Dravidian 
characters ; the lowest castes and the outcastes are predominant- 
ly Pre-dravidian and the intermediate castes show various degrees 
of mixture.^ 

But here we beg to say that Kisley has spoken of the Tamil 
Brahmans as a mixed caste, and they on the average given by 
Thurston are mesocephal-mesorrhines. All the castes (twenty) 
mentioned in Thurston’s Bulletin, Vol. II, No. I, pp. 51-52, are 
dolichocephals with the exception of the Sheikh Muhammadans, 
Brahmans of Madras city, Kanarese Pariahs, Kongas and the 
Koramas, who are mesocephals (called by him as subdolicho- 
cephals, using Broca’s nomenclature). In this list of Meso- 
cephaly the Brahmans, the lower castes and the outcastes are 
ranked together. Indeed the Pariahs (76'8), the Kongas 
(77 '0), the Koramas (77’5) are comparatively more broad-skulled 
than the Brahmans (76’6). In nasal index of the Lambadis 

^ Haddon, pp, 107-111. 

s Haddon, ppa 107-111. ■ 
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belonging to a non-Brabman caste are the only leptorrhinian in 
the whole list, and the Kanarese Pariahs (75‘9) are compara- 
tively narrow-nosed than the Brahmans of Madras city (76‘7) ! 
Thus, here, neither can we accept Eisley’s dictum 
that the lower is the nasal index the higher is the status of 
the caste, nor can we accept Haddon’s theory that after 
the elimination of the Pre-dravidians a racial type emerges 
with finer features than those of the aborigines. We have seen 
that the higher castes do not stand in superior position to 
the lower castes, hence by eliminating the chamoerrhins, if any 
one puts the mesorrhins and leptorrhins together and say 
here is a different racial element, then that artificiality 
will manufacture a study- room “race” without any data based on 
reality. 

In this way, we don’t see the data of the presence of a 
separate race named “ Dravidian” who are now-a-days classed 
as the Mediterraneans. Thus Haddon says, ^ “ Apart from the 
dark colour of the skin there are many points of resemblance 
between the Dravidians and Mediterranean peoples which point 
to an ancient connection between the two, perhaps due to a 
common origin.^ Further, the Telugus, a Dravidian-speaking 
people, are mentioned by the Census reporter thus : “ The Telugus, 
perhaps are the purest Mediterranean stock in India.” Here 
a Dravidian-speaking people is clearly identified with the Medi- 
terraneans. Here is a big assertion. Telugu is a language, 
and it is spoken by various castes with diverse features. Thus 
we are at a loss to understand who the Dravidians in South India 
are as there are peoples with various physical characteristics 
mixed up pell-mell together ! So, we are driven back to Caldwell 
and to the Sarasin brothers,. Emil Schmidt and others. In this 
matter also we are in a labyrinth ! 

To us Dravidian is essentially a language group. The 
different elements that are to be met with in South India, exist 


1 Haddon, pp. lor-ll. 


2 Haddon, pp. 107 “11. 
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in other parts of India as well. Bat in those parts they speak 
other languages than Dravidian.^ 

Giuffrida-Euggeri following Sergi sees close affinity of 
the Dravidians with the Ethiopians and he calls them. Homo 
Indo-africams Dravidicus, as in Kotas, Badagas, Knrubas. But 
he holds that “ they have really been a small number of invaders 
who have intruoduced their languages, and that not everywhere, 
since in the Munda-Kol zone more ancient languages have been 
preserved.” ^ 

Dolichoid-mesorrhin element is met with amongst the '\^eddah, 
the South-Indian castes and tribes and in other parts of India. 
Leptorrhiny is also to be met with on both sides of the Vindhya 
range. Hence to separate them and to create new races based 
on the divisions of nomenclatures is misleading. For this reason, 
■we are driven to the conclusion that the theory of a “ Dravidian” 
race is a myth. Lately, Von Bickstedt says that the nomencla- 
ture “ Dravidian race ” is an erroneous designation (irrtumrende 
Bezcheichnung), it must be dropped at once (ganzfortgelassen 
werden).® 

Meditebrakean Qubstiob. 

Thus we see, the existence of a Dravidian race is untenable. 
But the dolichoid-mesorrhin element does exist in India. We 
have said before that this biotype is dominant in India. Is 
this the element that is becoming the fashion to call as ” Medi- 
teranean ” in India ? The prehistoric dolichocranial skulls found 
at Nal, at Bayana, and at Sialkot are now-a-days being linked with 
the skulls of similar indices found at Mesopotamia. Eegarding 

^ VMe in this connectioii tbe remark of George Campbell in his ** Ethnology of India 
who said it is the language that changes, not the people while going from north to the south. 

® Gioffrida-Ruggeri, The First Outlines a Systematic Anthropology of Asia (Tr. 
Chaklader) C. U. Journ. Letters, Vol. ¥, 1921, pc:68* 
s Bickstedt, op. at, p. 
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the ancient skulls found at Kish, Buxton reports ^ that the Kish 
type A belongs to Bur- African type. The second type B “ in 
many ways recall the type that we call Mediteranean.” 
Thus what was long suspected by some has turned out 
to be the fact, that the basic race of Mesopotamia be- 
longed to the Mediterranean group. And as regards India, 
the abovementioned writer says, “ The basal population 
of India is as at Kish entirely long-headed, although thei’e is 
certainly more than one group of long-heads. On the top of 
this basal population we have an admixture of roundheads as 
w'e have at Kish.” Further, he accepts the division made in 
South India by Eisley, Prc-dravidian and Dravidian, but “as 
these terms are unsatisfactory ” he suggests the name Chersiots, 

{ inainlanders) for the narrower-nosed peoples. His Chersiots then 
must be old Dravidians as he divides the Indian population into : 
(1) broad-nosed Proto-Indians (2) narrow nosed Chersiots and 
the tall narrow-nosed Indo- Afghans.” All these he says belong 
to the dolichocephalic group of curly-haired peoples. Thus, in 
this matter, we come back to the Sarasins again ! As regards the 
“Proto-Indians,” whom he classes as Australoids, they are 
not to be found at Kish, but he reminds us that Huxley 
believed that traces of the Australoid type is to be found in Egypt 
as well. 

In resumd, he says : “This stratum is in some places overlain 
by a second stratum. This second stratum is represented by 
a series of long-headed peoples, usually of small stature and 
narrow nose. These people extend from the Mediterranean to 
India... On the other hand there does seem to be an essential simi- 
larity between the Chersiots and the people of Mesopotamia. There 
is a very marked difference in skin-colour, possibly due to environ- 
mental conditions, but as yet not fully explained. ’ ’ ^ But Buxton 

^ Dudley Buxton and Talbot Rice, “ Report on the Human Remains found at Kish ” 
in J. R. A. Inst, of G. B. and Ireland, Vol LXI. 1931, pp. 69-91. 

2 If Persia and Beluchistan be the overland route to India from Mesopotamia then an 
enquiry into the anthropology of Persia collected by Dauiloff will show that the Persians 
on the average are dolichoid-mesorrhines and of stature above medium size j as regards the 
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forgets that tbe ' ‘ Dravidians are of average stature, and if his 
Chersiots have connection with the second-stratum race then how 
can this characteristic of the “ Dravidians fit in his system? 

Here we see, the former Dravidians have been christened 
Chersiots liere and are classed as Mediterraneans because 
the Chersiots have -Mesopotamian affinities. Thus it is clear to 
us that the old ‘ Dravidians ’ are the present-day “ Mediterra- 
neans of India." But in all these attempts to identify the so- 
called Dravidians with Sergi’s “Mediterraneans" no comparative 
eraniologieal studies have been made as yet. Can the comparative 
studies of some ancient skulls of the Mesopotamian and Indus 
valleys justify the ivaciai affinities of present-day peoples of 
lioth the places? The similarity of nasal and cephalic indices do 
not prove much, and Sergi himself has said, “ We cannot accept 
evidence of cephalic index when that evidence is contradicted 
the by other important factors.” ^ For this reason if the so-called 
Dravidians = Ciiersiots = Mediterraneans = Mesopotamians = Eur- 
african variety of humanity do exist in India then the other 
characteristics must be identified as well. Buxton himself admits 
the marked difference in skin-colour, and what is there about other 
characteristics besides similarity of head and nasal indices ? 

As regards the Mediterraneans, they are characterised by Sergi 
thus : “ of brown white variety, neither white nor negroid, but 

tribes of Belueliisfcaa, by making an analysis of Bisley’s data, I liave shown that the Balocbes 
of Mnrri and Bugti Hills are dolichoid-leptorrliines and of stature above average, th^ Pani 
Paihaos arc of the same characteristics, the Wanechi Patbans are dolichoid-leptorrhines, 
the Behwaria (Iranians?) are brachycephai-mesorrhines,the Brahois of Saraw.an are brachy- 
cephal-mesorrhines, the Brahai-kalandrani are brachycephal-leptorrhiaes, the Jats of Sibi 
are brachycephableptorrhineB, fhe Mir Jats are braohyci^phaMeptorrhines, and the Last group 
(Chatta, Sangur, Bandija) of Indian origin is predominantly brachycephal-lept^rrhines. 

Thus in Persia and in Beluchistan where dolichoid-Ieptorrhines and doiiehoid-measorrhines 
are present, peoples on the average are of medium size and of above the medium-sized 
statnre. Moreover, brachycephal-leptorrhines are strongly represented. Bat nowhere in 
this stretch of overland route to India, the remnant of a long-headed and sbort-statared 
people have been discovered. So we are in the dark regarding the route of this race of 
' second stratam. 

V; ;■ ^ ■ Sergi, pp* 199-SOO, 
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pure in the elements, body is well formed and proportioned, of 
medium stature (1'60 m. — 1'7G), nose is either leptorrhin or 
mesorrhin, the face of oval and ellipsoid contour then the cranial 
forms will fall into four characteristics, each with a series of 
variations.”^ Thus it is clear, if we are to identify a race as 
belonging to the Mediterranean group then it must follow the 
canons laid down by Sergi. Do the Chersiots of Buxton fit with 
the canons of Sergi ? Again, which are Buxton’s long-headed 
peoples — usually of small stature and narrower nose — ^in India ? 
Lately, von Eickstedt speaks of the Indians as Eastern Medi- 
terraneans.® 

It seems the term “Mediterranean” is being glibly used 
in India. We must make a thorough comparative study before 
we apply a well defined term to a known group of people. It 
is not yet the time to use it unreservedly in India. Bather we 
would say that dolichoid- mesorrhin, and dolichoid-leptorrhin 
biotypes are to be found in India, and they have affinities in the 
countries lying beyond the western border of India. Also in 
the Mediterranean basin the dolichoid-mesorrhin element is 
to be found as well. But to identify all of them with Sergi ’s 
small-statured (Pygmy) Mediterraneans on the strength of 
identity of some head-indices seems to us to go beyond the 
mark. 

Also the designation of Eastern Mediterranean does not 
mean much. We do not get a clear idea of its characteristics. 
A vague word gives the same ambiguity as before ! 

1 Sergi, pp. 262-257, 

2 Kecently Eickstedt has coined new nofnenclature regarding the Indians, As has been 
said before, be objects to the term** Dravidian," and speaks of Bast Mediterranean (osfc medi- 
terraniden) or better Indian (Indiden) race. This * Indiden' he again divides into (1) North 
Indians (Nordindiden) and (2) real Indians (eigentlichen oder grazil Indiden) of Doab, 
Hindustan, Deccan. Then he speaks of the Veddiden (Grondiden and Maliden), and again 
o£ Melaniden or Indo-melanoid race. These are of deep dark brown skin-colour. In other 
characteristics they are Europid. V These group types are to be found amongst the Tamils 
and different aboriginal tribes of Behar and Orissa. 
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Amenoid Question. 

is a recent discovery in Indian; anthropology that affinities 
bi Homo Alpinus is io be found in India. Since Ujfalvy 
measured the Galtchas ’ and Lappouge found in the brachycephal- 
leptorrhins of the Pamirs the affinities of the Homo Alpinus 
of Europe, it has clearly been proved that this biotype is to be 
found in strong numbers in western Asia. And as the majority of 
the Armenians are of these characteristics, von Luschan has named 
the Asiatic affinities of the Alpine race as “Armenoid.” ® 
The same Alpine race both in Europe and in Asia has been 
named by Sergi as the “Eurasiatic species ” with definite skull- 
forms, and not reducible to Eurafrican forms.® He supposes it to 
have its cradle in Asia. 

The credit of the discovery of this biotype in India is due to 
Eai Bahadur Eamaprasad Ohanda who first pointed out that 
brachyeephaly of some of the Indians mentioned by Eisley is not 
due to Mongolian blood but due to the presence of the Alpine 
element in India. Since then the existence of this biotype has 
been accepted by the investigators. 

Since the relics of the Indus Valley civilization has been 
discovered at Mohenjodaro and at Harappa, a new light has been 
thrown on the Indian anthropology. In the skulls found at 
those places Drs. Sewell and Guha have discovered the Alpine 
type.® As according to Sir John Marshall the Indus Valley civili- 
zation preceded the Vedic age,® the presence of the Alpines in 
India before the advent of the Indo-Aryans is tentatively accepted 
by the savants. But it is a big question. Sergi thinks the 

^ C. E. De tlifalvy, ** Le KoMsfean, lie Ferghaonah koiild|a/’ Paris, 1878; Les 
Aryens adu nord eli ausud del* Hindonkoncbt” 1896 , p, 25 . 

* Von hmchm-t ** Baces of Western Asia,” Huxley Memorial Hectares. 

® Sergi, ** fhd Mediterranean Eace/* pp. 262-65, 

5 Sir J. Marsball, “ Mahen jo- daro and Indas Valley Oivilization,” p. 92* 

IhM, p. m. ' ■ ' ■ ■ 
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“ common enough in India, but does not seem to be confined to 
any particular caste though perhaps more often noticeable among 
Brahmans and Banias than among others, and is most common 
in Dra vidian-speaking India and in the upland valleys of East 
Punjab and the United Provinces.” Thus we see, the Census 
reporter makes also the same distinction. Indeed Sergi speaks of 
different forms of neolithic braehycephalic skulls^ and “these 
forms are varieties of an anthropological species which must be 
regarded as arising in Asia... I term it the Eurasiatic species.” 
But von Luschan who is responsible for the coinage of the term 
“ Armenoid ” as corresponding to the “ Alpine in Asia ” ^ and 
others did not mention about a distinction between the European 
Alpines and the Asiatic Armenoids. 

In Switzerland the so-called “ Disitis type ” is West Asiatic, 
i.e., Armenoid type! It is said that high up on the Alps 
in the Graubunden Canton of Switzerland, the cattle is of the 
same type as that of Asia Minor and the so-called “Alpine type” 
is to be found there in a pure state. (This gives rise to the suppo- 
sition of an immigration from Anatolia in Neolithic period.) 
According to Ujfalvy the Pamir people look similar with the 
Savoyards. Eor this reason the former was called by the discoverer 
as “ Savoyards attard^s” I And this West Asiatic Armenoid or 
Alpine type has been found by Holder to be one of the four types 
in his examination of “ Weinhaus Schadel.” Thus we see, so 
long nobody has made any distinction between the brachycepha- 
lic-leptorrhins and their affinities of Asia. But as the above- 
mentioned investigators of Indian anthropology have made a dis- 
tinction between the “Armenoid type” and the “standard Alpine 
type” the case must be thoroughly investigated and a comparative 
craniometric study should be made. 

But as regards the hypothesis of the Census reporter that the 
Armenoid type is more often noticeable among the Brahmans and 

i Sergi, pp. 262-65. 

^ P. Von liuschan, ** I^asgen, Spraohen and Vdlker.’* 
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Baoias than among others, I beg to draw the attention of the 
reader again to my analysis of Eisley’s data in my article on 
“ Das Indische Kasten System.” and to see that brachy- 
cephalic-leptorrhiny is conspicuous by its absence in the 
Khatri and Arora castes of the Punjab (mercantile castes though 
claiming Kshatriya descent) and with the Khatri also the Bania 
(typical mercantile caste claiming descent from the ancient Vaishya 
caste) castes of the U. P.; again it is absent in the Brahman 
caste of the United Provinces, but it is found in a slight degree 
with the Brahmans of Behar and more so with the Brahmans of 
Bengal. But to say that it is less noticeable among others especi- 
ally in Bengal is to go beyond the mark. In my further analysis 
of some of the Bengal castes in the same article I have found out 
that if the Brahmans have 13 'OX of the element in question, the 
Kayasthas (a non-Brahman and non-Bania caste) have 11 % , and 
the untouchable Chandals (Namasudras) have 11'94X of the same 
element. But this analysis is made from the old data of Eisley ; 
naturally we will expect more accurate result from more up-to- 
date and absolute data. For this reason we are looking forward 
to the publication of the data of the Census of 1931. 

Mongolian Question. 

Along with the presence of the Armenoid biotype comes the 
question of the presence of the Mongolian type. The presence of 
an East-Asiatio racial element is not to be denied in the Hima- 
layan regions and in the North-Eastern mountains. The inves- 
tigators of the skulls of Indus Valley civilization have found out 
a skull amongst the collection which they say is similar to a 
Naga’s (dwelling on the hills between the North-Eastern province 
of Assam and Burma) and they say “close correspondence 
leaves no room for doubt regarding the racial origin of the 
individual.* This type they name as the “ Mongolian branch of 
the Alpine stock.” ‘ 

^ Mahenjodaro and Indus Valley Civilization,’* VoL II, p. 643. 
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Here we are at a loss to understand the nomenclature, as it 
is a new classification. Is it borrowed from Dixon who speaks 
of the Palae-alpine type and, as mentioned before, has made 
the “ Mongoloid ” as one of the forms of the same.^ But, as 
we understand his Palaeo-alpines are not the same as his 
Alpines. Scientists from the time of the great Linneus are making 
new classifications of mankind, putting them into new phylum, 
genera and species, and coining new nomenclatures. But 
that does not bring us nearer to clearer certitude than before ! The 
only certitude that can be understood clearly is the definite 
physical characteristics.^ Any way, as the investigators hold 
the skull in question to be similar to a Naga skull from the 
East, we are to understand it as a so-called Mongolian ” skull 
and of East-Asiatic afi&nity. 

But the discovery of a stray skull does not speak much. 
The presence of such an element is evident in the mountainous 
regions of the North and the North-East, hence the skull in 
question may belong to an wanderer from abroad. 

In order to find out the Mongolian branch of the Alpine 
stock we will have to refer to Dixon again who says, “For the 
time being, I shall simply beg the question and refer to the 
short, Negroid, brachycephalic peoples as the Negrito branch of 
the Palae- Alpine type. • .that they were present already in Neolithic 
times in Further India and perhaps in India itself, seem very 
probable.” ® Here Dixon speaks of the probable presence' of the 
Negrito branch of his Palae-alpine type in Neolithic India, and 
not^ that of the ‘ Mongoloid ’ branch of the same. Hence the 

presence of the Mongolian element in prehistoric India cannot 

be ascertained from Dixon’s hypothesis. Nor does Haddon’s 
saying that “ There is something in the facial appearance of 
many Kolarians and among some (Munda etc.) there is often 

i Dixon, pp. 244-46. 

J See LnsehaB’s “ Sptaehen, Eassaa and Vslker in connection with new classifica- 

tions. 

s Dixon, pp. 244-46, 
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a remiuit^cenee of Mongoloid traits” ‘ clear our query as it is 
very vague. • 

But as stated in the beginning, the Census report of Bengal, 
1921, has brought out the fact of “ Mongolian fleck ” as a proof 
of a trace of Mongolian blood in the population of India, and it 
cites the case of the Varendra Brahmans of North Bengal. The 
Census report of India, 1911, also speaks of the appearance of 
blue spots amongst the peoples of different parts of India. But 
this phenomenon is no longer regarded as the sign of “ Mongolian 
affinity ” in a given people. The “Mongolian patch” exists 
in some European races as well ; it appears in the Germans 
even! (.rates says “the significance of the fleck as a racial 
diagnostic character is regarded as doubtful.” But more clear 
is Martin who says this “ nicht mehr a!s ein ausschliessliches 
charakteristicum der Mongoloiden aussehen werden ” (can no 
longer be regarded as special ebaracteristic of the Mongoloids! . 

Hence the presence of ‘ Mongolian spot ’ in some Indian 
child can no longer be regarded as a proof of the Mongolian strain 
in the Indian people. Thus we see the presence of the bracby- 
cephalic mesorrhin East-Asiatic racial element, commonly called 
“ Mongolian ” in inner India, is yet to be clearly demonstrated. 

Nordic Question. 

The next question, and culturally the most important question, 
that turns up is the “ Aryan ” question. This question has been 
renamed by the Pan-Germanists as the “Nordic” question. 
Since the discoveries by Max Muller of the similarity of the 
Sanskrit language with that of many European languages which 
made him call all these as Aryan languages, and since compara- 
tive study of Indo-European languages by Bopp proving the 
unity of Sanskrit language with that of the European ones, the 


I Hafldon, 108* 
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theory of an Aryan race which was the progenitor of all the 
Indo-Europeaa-speaking peoples got hold of the mind of 
men. But on account of various criticisms, Max Muller later 
had to say that by ‘Aryan ’ he meant a language and not a race ! 
Butlater developments in Germanic-speaking countries made 
the word ‘Aryan’ as the centre of political controversy, and 
to-day in the same countries the word has got a distinct political 
connotation ! 

“ Arya ’’ has been the national name of the Indians of old 
days. To them an “ Arya ” meant noble. Both the Brahmi- 
nists and the Buddhists used to call their religions “Aryan 
path” and the system opposed to theirs was denounced as 
that of an “ Anarya.” But since the European philologists have 
taken up the word “ Arya,” racial meaning has been attached to 
it, and national jealousies gave rise to acrimonious discussions, 
and all these have tended to give a political connotation to the 
word “Aryan ’’ ! ^ Volumes can be written on the Aryan theory, 
but this discussion is extraneous to our subject here. The 
present-day philologists have agreed that the word ‘ ‘Aryan ’ ’ is to 
be used to denote the Indians and the Persians (Aryas and 
Airyas) and the word “ Indo-European ’’ to be applied to the 
languages of Asia and Europe having a common origin. But 
German patriotism prefers to call it the “ Indo-German’’ group 
of languages. ' 

Eegarding the people who spoke the original “ Aryan ’’ or 
“Indo-German ’ ’ language, many of the North European savants, 
and particularly among them the Germans, see in them the 
original inhabitants of North Europe. They say as the dolicho- 
cephalic-leptorrhin-tall blond race of men are to be found in 
North Europe from time immemorial and as this type of men 
speak Germanic languages, the Aryan, or as they call it, the 
“Indo-Germanic languages,” must have originated in this region. 

1 The reader can find some reference to this discussion in the chapter on “Aryan 
Controversy'* in Ripley’s “ Races of Europe.” ' 
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Further they say, the Satam-group of Indo-European languages is 
to be found distributed from Bast Europe eastwards to India ; and 
these, they say, are deri\'ed from the original centum group of 
Indo-European languages which are spoken by the West European 
peoples. This difference, they hold, is due to the shifting of 
tile consonants according to Grimm’s law which is only possible 
by the change in the tongue incurred by the Centum-speaking 
Nordic peoples by mixing with peoples of different racial 
elements in their migrations eastward. Thus in their migration 
eastward the Nordic and Indo-European peoples have not only 
modified their tongues but also their physical characteristics. 
Thus the dolichocephalic-leptorrhin-tall blue-eyed light-haired 
variety of men has been modified by hybridization into the dark 
III do- Aryan of Eisley or Indo- Afghan of Deniker.^ 

The theory of the Nordic afiSnity of the Indo-Europeans 
has become an idee fixe with the German scholars. Penka saw 
Aryans in the Neanderthal race.^ Much saw Aryans in 
the race identities with the Megalitbic culture of Europe,® and 
opined that the ancient home of the Indo-Europeans or Aryans 
was in the Baltic region. Some opined it to have been North 
Germany, some in Sweden and Prof. Wilser found it to have 
been in Greenland. But the present-day anthropologists, w'ho 
take a saner view, regard the Nordics as a subdivision of the 
Cromagnon race.^ 

Later various attempts have been made to find in the 
Achaemenid ® emperors of Persia and in the ancient Hindu kings 
the descendants of the Nordic immigrants to Asia ! Thus 

5 Vide disciisBioBs on tbe subject in Eickstedt’s ** Kassen Element der Sikb ** and by 
Ef gen Flscber in “ Human Heredity.*’ 

® Penka, ** Ber Herknnft der Arier.’* 

3 M. Muck* ** Die Heimat der Indo-Qermanen in Licbteder Urgescbichtlichen 
Eorscbunge/’ 1901. 

^ E. Paudler, Cromagnon Studien** in Anthropos, Heft. 3, 4. May, Aug., 1917, 1918, 

5 T. Arndt, ‘'G-ermaniscIse vdlkerwellen und ihre Bedeutung in der Bev5Ikerunugs ges- 
cMebte Inropas,” 1917, 
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the Nordic cry became an exposition of “ Germanism.” But as 
Sergi has said in this matter, “ sentiment dies hard.” This is 
attested in the attempt of some who tried to prove that the 
Germans are the pre-Indo-Germans ! 

Eegarding the metamorphosis of the Aryan theory the 
French writer Jean Finot has succinctly said, “The Aryan 
theory became Indo-European theory, the Indo-European theory 
became Indo-German theory, the Indo-German theory became 
German theory.! But this theory had its reaction and found 
an echo in “Celticism” of the French.^ 

Here it must be said that the “Nordic theory ” is the 
common possession of all Germanic nations of Europe and 
America. Prof. Hayes says it arose in Germany out of political 
stress® and Prof. Eapson* says, it was instantaneously taken up 
by England and the United States of America. But after the 
world war we are hearing of a “ Proto-Nordic race” in the steppe 
lands of South Russia and Central Asia from Haddon and of a 
“Caspian race ” from Dixon. These races, according to these 
anthropologists, have developed into “Nordic” in North Europe, 
and this Caspian element has come down to India in ancient 
times. 

This theory of a Nordic migration to India cannot be proved 
either from Indian literature or by anthropological investigations. 
It is a fact that a long-skulled narrow-nosed tall variety of men 
are to be found in the mountains of the North-Western frontier 
of India and in the plains below. Deniker named it as “Indo- 
Afghan,” Eisley as “Indo-Aryan.” There cannot be any dispute 
about it. But the question is how far does this biotype extend 
itself in India. According to Eisley and those who accept his 
views, this type is confined. to the Punjab and Eajputana. But 
we think otherwise. 

1 Jean Finofc, L’agonie et Morfc de Eace/* 

2 Vide Sergi, p. 20. 

3 Hayes, “ History of Modem Europe,** Vol. II. 

4 Eapson, “ Nationalism and Internationalism.** 
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It has been said before that identity of index figures is not 
enough to establish racial unity ; also to turn out a race based on 
the averages derived from indices may prove to be a sound hypo- 
thesis, but it may be removed from stern real fact. For this 
reason, the averages derived from the indices cannot be the only 
criteria of characteristics of a given group of people, because the 
other elements, inferior in numbers, lie hidden in this arithmetical 
average.^ 

For this reason, the hypothetic racial types based on averages 
which have been turned out by Risley and others cannot be the 
determined biotypes in India. The data on which these hypothetic 
races have been derived must be analysed and the different 
elements that are in them must be resolved into their compo- 
nents. 

This being the case, a biometric ^ analysis of Risley ’s data 
will show that though the Punjabi Jat-Sikbs measured by Risley 
have 57 ’5^ of doHchoid-leptorrbiny in them, they have 5X 
of dolichoid-chamoerrhiny in them as well! But the analysis 
of the data of his Khatri, the Arora^ and the Chura castes show 
that they have dolichoid-mesorrhiny characteristics equally pre- 
dominant in them. On the other hand, the Khatri have 1‘6% of 
brachycephal-mesorrhiny, the Arora have 3’0^ of the same 
element, and the Chura have i2’6% of the same. 

Again, in the eastern province of Bengal, analysis shows 
that if all the Hindu castes have dolichoid-leptorrhiny as one of the 
component elements in them, though dolichoid-mesorrhiny is the 
dominant element in each of them, the Kayastha have 30'0^ 
of dolichoid-leptorrhiny, 17'() of brachycephal-leptorrhiny, the 
Brahman have 29'0% of dolichoid-leptorrhiny, 13'0 of brachy- 
cepbal-leptorrhiny, the cultivating Sadgop have 22’9^ dolichoid- 
leptorrhiny, 4T6 of brachycephal-leptorrhiny, the milkman 

^ B. N. Datta^ Das Indische Kasten System ” in Antbropos, Bd. XXI, 1927. 

s Sergi, ** Tbe Mediterranean race,*’ p. 8, He says I meant by “Germanism** tbe 
theory which attempts to pro?e that the Germans are the primitive Aryans, 
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Goala caste have 19'5% of dolichoid-leptorrhiny, 4‘0% of 
brachycephal-leptorrhiny, the cultivating Kaibarta have ll’O^ 
of dolichoid-leptorrhiny, 2‘OX of brachycephal-leptorrhiny, while 
the untouchable Chandal (Namasudra) caste have 14'92% of 
dolichoid-leptorrhiny, 11’94 % of brachycephal-leptorrhiny in 
them!;;:: 

Further, in my paper entitled “ Anthropological Notes on 
Some West-Bengal Castes” submitted in the Oriental Conference 
held at Lahore, in which I have given some physical measure- 
ments of 83 subjects taken by me, I have shown that, out of 83 
subjects 16 are dolichoid-leptorrhin, 8 are brachycephal-leptor- 
rhins. Of course here, as in the abovementioned data, the doli- 
choid-mesorrhins are in preponderance. Here, it should be 
said that, from the Brahmins to the Santals, representatives of 
various castes have been measured. 

Again in my paper submitted to the Science Congress held 
at Madras in 1927 on “Anthropological Notes on Some Assam 
Castes ’ ’ in which the somatic measurements of 94 subjects from 
various castes taken by me are given, I have shown that, out of 94 
subjects, 34 are of dolichoid-leptorrhin characteristics, 20 are of 
dolichoid-mesorrhin characteristics, 26 are are of bracbycephal- 
leptorrhin characteristics, 12 are of brachycephal-mesorrhin 
characteristics, 2 are of brachycephal-chamoerrhin characteris- 
tics. Thus in the farthest North-eastern part of India, the 
long-skulled-leptorrhin type is in the majority ! Further, the 
presence of dolichocephalic-leptorrhin and bracbycephalic- 
leptorrbin elements in this remote corner of India is also attested 
by Haddon.^ Again this element is also not unknown in South 
India as testified by Dixon when he says that with the Toda 
and the Nair “a dominance of Caspian-Mediterranean types ” 
is to be found,^ Eickstedt also speaks of North-Indian affinity 
of the Todas.® 

^ Haddon, “ Races of Man.” 

^ Dixon, p. 264 

3 Bickstedt, ” Bassenkunde nnd Rassendiagjnostik.” 
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Thus it is seen tiiat the long- skuiled-nar row-nosed variety of 
man is not unknown to other parts of India. This biotype 
is not confined to a particular locality of India, at the same time 
dolichoid-mesorrhin biotype is also strongly represented in the 
Punjab ! Rather it is predominant in many of the Hindu castes 
of the same province which are labelled as “ Indo-Aryan ” by 
Sisley. Again, Dixon speaks of the presence of the Mediterra- 
nean element in the Punjab. Does he thereby mean the doli- 
clioid-mesorrhins ? Thus it is evident that to talk about a 
particular biotype inhabiting a particular area or that it is to be 
found only amongst some particular caste or castes is a mistake. 

Any way, the presence of the dolichoid-leptorrhin biotype 
in India is assured. But the question that turns up now 
is whether this biotype came next in order of succession to the 
Burasiatic Armenoid biotype or before it. The author of 
“ Mahenjo-daro and Indus Valley Civilization ” thinks that this 
biotype appeared on the Indian soil after the Armenoid one. 
The argument that is advanced on behalf of this theory is 
that in the remains of the Indus valley civilization no specimen 
of this biotype has been discovered, and further, the archaeologic 
age of the layer of this civilization is anterior to the accepted 
age of the Vedic invasion. Hence this biotype, named Indo-Aryan, 
must have appeared later in history in India than the Armenoid 
element. 

So far ^ this hypothesis holds the field . But some parti- 
nent questions may be asked here. Can the presence of some 
stray skulls in two mounds situated over a wide extent of the 
land be the conclusive proof of the non-existence of a racial 
element ? Marshall himself admits that as far as “ history can 
be traced the people of Sindh and the Panjab had been a blend 
of many diverse elements and there is no reason for assuming 
that it was other than heterogeneous in the earlier age with 
which we are now concerned”® ; hence the absence of any 

^ Dixon, p. 26 f. 
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type of skulls other than discovered at the mounds may he an 
accident^ Hence on account of preliminary stage of archaeo- 
logical discovery of prehistoric India we cannot build up a con- 
clusion about anthropological reality, though it may be tentative 
and a “ working hypothesis ” with some. The absence of the 
dolicho-leptorrhin element in a prehistoric mound is no con- 
clusive proof, as evidences are not lacking to show that 
the Armenoid type is to be found in the present-day popula- 
tion of the Punjab labelled Indo- Aryan. ^ The Census reporter 
of 1931 speaks of its presence in the upland valleys of 
Bast Punjab and the United Provinces. Further, amongst 
the Indian soldiers imprisoned in Germany, some anthro- 
pological measurements were taken by the German and Austrian 
anthropologists. Of the 76 Jat-Sikhs measured by Dr. Von 
Bickstedt, he has found several elements one of which appeared 
to have the characteristics of West-Asiatic type. Thus he 
says, “ Die Zahlreichen iranischen Typen mit gebogener Nase 
kbnnte man vielleicht als Milieu-bedingte Bxtremvarianten der 
Vorder-asiaten aufpassen,, und im ostlichen Punjab waren diese 
Leute dann unter unseren Sikh in letzter spurzufinden.” (The 
numerous Iranian types with bent form of nose could be 
taken perhaps as extreme variants of the West Asiatics conditioned 
by environment).® Also we found traces of Central Asiatic influ- 
ence amongst these Jat-Sikhs. * These elements he thought to 
have been introduced by foreign conquests in historical period. 

This kind of element has been spoken by Eickstedt as 
“ untypisch ” (not typical) Sikh, and he asked the reader to 
compare the same type with the photo of an ‘untypisch ’ Sikh 

1 Marshall speaks of the presence of a mesafcicephalic medium-nosed skull in the jar 
burials discovered at Harappa. The investigators regard it as belonging to a different race 
from those so far discovered at Indus valley and Harappa. 

2 Weninger, Die-Vorderasiat-Basse '* in Mitt. Geograph Gesa, Wien, 1922. 

3 E. Von Eickstedt, ** Bassen Elemente der Sikh in Z, fur Ethnologie, 1920-21, 

i Ihid, p. 366, Heft 415. p. 365, 
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from Lahore which has been collected by Weniiiger of Vienna 
in conueetion with the West Asiatic race. 

Thus so far about the latest investigations. As regards 
Risley’s data, in my analysis mentioned before I have 
sljown that hrachyceplmly is not absent with the Punjab Hindus. 
With tiie Ivhatri brachycephal mesorrhiny is present with 1‘6%, 
with the Arora with 3'0%, with the Chura with 12'5% ! 

Moreover, the subjects of this outcaste people measured by 
Risloy have 1’35% of brachycephal leptorrbiny and of l’‘25% of 
brachycephal charaoerrbiny amongst them. It is a strange 
thing that brachycephal leptorrhiny is to be found in a caste 
standing at the lownat stratum of the Hindu society in Punjab ! 

Thus the presence of a brachycephalic element in the 
Pimjvil) cannot l>e denied. The reason of not finding it before 
lay in Risley’s old-fashioned method of creating a hypothetic 
race on the basis of arithmetic averages ! 

The question of brachycephal mesorrhiny may trouble some. 
But I VTOuld like to draw attention of the reader to the fact that 
much noise has been made tegalrdiiig the belated Savoyards — the 
Galtchas ! The Iranian-speaking brachycephalic tribes of the 
Pamirs, viz., the Galtchas, theMaBtujis,the Sarikolis, the Wakis, 
the Faizabadis investigated by Ujfalvy and Aurel Stein show% 
according to the deductions of Joyce, that with the exception of 
theFaizabadis all are on the average mesorrhinic I ^ The Galtchas 
have 2-3'4% of leptorrhiny, 60'3^ of mesorrhiny and 10'2^ of 
ohamoerrhiny ! Thus the ‘ Homo Alpiiiiis ’ of Lapouge of the 
Pamirs are not predominantly leptorrbines, at least as far as the 
Galtchas are concerned. This may account for the brachycephal 
mesorrhiny of the Punjab castes. Bickstedt accepts the presence 
of Central-Asiatic influence in the Punjab as said before. 

The question is when did this influence come ? Bickstedt 
thinks that the influence of foreign invasion was felt only in the 

^ Joyca, Aath. last. Bk. 16, My aaalysis of Bisley’s data of tke IT, P. shows the 
'pt^settce of bracliycepbal-meflorrhitty in all sf^ve tho .Kewat. 
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cities and not in the flat land.* He investigated the Jat-Sikhs 
amongst the peasant population. But when the presence of 
brachycephaly is to be seen not only with the mercantile classes 
(Khatri and Arora) but is strongly represented in the out- 
casted Chura, and the Census Report of 1931 speaks of its presence 
not only with the priestly Brahmins and mercantile Banias but 
also in the upland valleys of East Punjab and the Gangetic valley 
of the United Provinces, the migration of this element anterior 
to the historical period seems to be not an impossibility. 

The presence of brachycephal-mesorrhiny may lead many to 
suspect an Bast Asiatic affinity of these people. But Eickstedt 
suspects that the nasal indices given by Eisley have been wrongly 
measured as he says, '‘Somit sind auch beim Nasal index Risleys 
Mittelwerte nicht direkt unseren heutigen Vergleichbar, sondern 
bedurfen fiir Nordwest inder einer Reduktion von etwas 5 Ein 
heiten ” {The average nasal indices given by Risfey cannot be 
directly compared with that of ours jof the present day. It requires 
a reduction of 5 units in the case of the Indians of the 
North West).^ If this be the case, then we would find more of 
leptorrhines in the Punjab, and if such a mistake has been made 
everywhere, then we will find more leptorrhines all over India ! 

Thus the absence of the dolichocephalic-leptorrhine element in 
the mounds of Mohenjo-daro and Indus Valley civilization cannot 
be taken as the final proof of its migration in a period later than 
that of Mohenjo-daro civilization, and at the same time the 
presence of brachycephaJic West Asiatic element in the present- 
day Punjab population cannot be denied. 

Naturally, the question of the time of migration of these 
elements comes up again. Which element migrated first in this 
region and who brought the Indo-European language to India is 
the question. Unless and until the seals discovered in the Indus 
valley mounds be deciphered we cannot know anything about the 


1 Eickstedt, p. 213. 
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langUcage of those ancient peoples. But as it is supposed by some 
that the brachycephalic Eurasiatics introduced tlie Indo-European 
language into Europe in the Neolithic period, then the so-called 
Alpine or Armenoid people must be the original carriers of the 
Aryan language.^ It is natural then to conclude that these people 
have brought the same language to India as well. But when 
those who believe that the Nordic variety of the Eurafrican race 
was the original speakers of the Aryan speech and was responsible 
for spreading the Indo-European language over the rest of the 
world, they mix race with language; in that case they don’t 
give an explanation of how a section of the original Eurafrican 
race came to possess the Aryan language while its Mediterranean 
branches did not possess the same! So long those of the 
occidental anthropologists who have interested themselves 
in Indian anthropology have worked with the hypothesis of 
a Nordic affinity of the Vedie Aryans. Naturally they hold 
the Nordics to be responsible for the introduction of the Sanskrit- 
Indo-European language in India. And as Sanskrit belongs to 
the Satem group of the same, this linguistic modification 
becomes a handy weapon in the hands of the Pan-Germanists to 
see a modification of the racial traits of the original Nordics in 
their wanderings towards the Bast. The practical proof of this 
theory is pointed out by them in the case of long skull, narrow 
nose and tall characteristics of the so-called Indo-Afghan racial 
element ! The presence of a dolichocephalicC|jf|jOrrhine racial 
element in Northern India is brought out as proOi of this wander- 
ing of the Nordics to the East as a conquering people, and the 
fight between the “.Aryas” and the “ Dasyus ” in the Vedas has 
been cited as a fight between two races of different skin-colour 
and physical characteristics. 

So far so good is this theory ; and the Indians are being 
spoon-fed with it I But if the view that the broad-skulled narrow- 


1 Tlie reader may recall the reports about Hifctite and Mittani languages. The Mittani 
people spoke a language similar to Saaskrit, and Ed. Meyer and Hail call ihem 
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nosed Alpines or the Armenoids or the Vorderasiatic element was 
responsible for the introduotion of the fndo-European language 
from Asia to Europe be accepted, then it cannot be denied that 
the affinities of the same element spoke the same language in 
the East as well ! Then it .turns out that the progenitors of the 
Achaemenids in Persia and of the Vedic tribes of India were not 
responsible for the introduotion of the Aryan languages in those 
countries. There must have been other elements who were 
accountable for this. Then would it not be the ,‘Homo Alpinns ’ 
who would spread of the Aryan language here? 

The presence of the so-called Alpine element in the Punjab 
so far ascertained from the existing physical data, seems to us_ 
to speak in favour of our contention. The original tribes that 
descended from the southern slope of the Hindu Kush to the 
Punjab plain were certainly not homogeneous in racial charac- 
teristics, It cannot be said that they were free from the 
influences of the Iranian strains that are still to be found in the 
Pamirs and in northern parts of present-day Afghanistan. 
When we remember the original similarity in language, religion 
and other matters between the Aryas. of the Vedas and the 
Airyas of the Avesta, we cannot make a sharp ethnic distinction 
between the two in the dim past. Further, it is evident that 
brachycephaly is more prevalent with those peoples whe speak 
the Satem group of Aryan languages. 

If according to the Pan-Germanists the ' Indo- Afghans ’ of 
Deniker as the ‘ Indo- Aryans,’ of Risley are the descendants of 
the Nordics hybridized on the Indian plain by mixing with a 
dark population, then how is it that they have not left any rem- 
nants on their way to India? Instead we find the affinities of 
‘Homo Alpinus' on their way from Central Europe to the 

Pamirs. ' I ^ 

The presence of the Aryan-speaking fair-complexioned 
brachy cephalic belt in central and west Asia is inexplicable even 
to-day. The creation of another hypothetic Caspian or Proto- 
Nordic race in Central Asia cannot solve the Indian problem. 
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It seems the problem goga in a circle here as well, and until we 
(Hsaluise our mind of this Pan-Germanic complex we sliall not 
be able to solve the question. 

Again, if the dolicljocephalic''lepfcarrbines of the Punfab plains 
be the descendants of the Nordic or the Caspian race then how 
is it that no blond trait is discernible in their so-called descend- 
ants of northern India? The theory is advanced that persons 
with blond characteristics have been eliminated as these could 
not stand the climate. If that be the case, won’t in accordance 
with ‘ Basterdierungslehre,’ heterozygotes that would be left by 
splitting ancestral types reappear through atavism or by the 
phenomenon of “ Entmisclmng ” as termed by Luschan, so that 
proofs of blond traits can be detected in the population ? But 
nobody has found any such traits as yet ! 

Eieksledt in his investigation of Sikhs has found one subject 
(No- 58) with light-coloured hair. Regarding this he asked 
whether this be not the result of the invasion of the northern 
barbarians known as Usuns. Also it may be, he said, due to 
European influence of the latest period 1 ^ But Dr. Eicbstedt 
forgets that this light-coloured hair instead of re-appearing as an 
atavistic trait from the fabulous Usuns or from the modem 
Europeans, may come from the neighbouring Alpine element of 
the Pamirs as investigated by Aurel Stein. 

Thus it is evident to us that instead of tracing the carriers 
of Sanskrit language from North Europe or their progenitors in 
the Caspian region, elements nearer at hand may be held to be 
responsible for it! It may be that instead of the brown- 
skinned dolichocephal-leptorrhines, the light-skinned brachycephal- 
ieptorr bines are the carriers of the Aryan language in India. 
But the proof of all these contentions lies in further excavations 
and investigation . 

^ Bicksfcedfe, p. 365, 
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Migration in Historical Period. 

So far we have discussed aboutiall . the possible racial ele- 
ments that may have entered into the composition of the people 
of India. But as much talk is going on since the days of Colonel 
Tod that the Scythians, the Yue-ohi and the Huns who invaded 
India from Central Asia in the historical period might be the for- 
bears of many of the Indian castes now-a-days ranked as belong- 
ing to the second class of ancient Hindu social hierarchy, it 
behoves us to make an enquiry regarding the physical anthro- 
pology of those invaders. 

The physical traces of those invaders have been obliterated 
from the world ; we can only surmise regarding them. 

The Scythians are the nomadic peoples of Central Asia and 
South-East Russia. It has been found out that the language of 
the Scythians (Scoloti) of South Russia which Herodotus has 
mentioned is of Iranian affinity.^ The Scythians of Central Asia 
named as Sacai by the Persians has been discovered to be Iranian- 
speaking peoples.® Finally, the Yue-chi spoke a language which 
seems to be of the Centum group of Indo-European languages ! ® 
Thus, it has become clear that the Central Asiatic Scythians 
and the Yue-chis were Indo-European-speaking peoples. 

As regards their somatic characteristics nothing definitely 
can be said. Ho human remains have been found which can be 
definitely said to be Beythio or Yue-chi. As far as the remains 
found in the so-called Scythie graves of South Russiago, Minns 
says ; “ But the rather scanty observations made hitherto tend 
to shew that there was considerable variety among individuals 
who used objects of defined Scythic types. The best knewm 
case is that of the five skulls found in Chertombyk and discussed 
by K. E. Yon Baer. Of these two were short and two were 

1 “ jBncyclopaedia Britanrica/* 'Vol. 17, 192^, p. 665. 

2 Leumanu, ** Ober di© einheimischen Spracben Von Ost. Turkistan " in Morgebland 
isebe zeitsebrift, VoL 61, 190- 

3 S. Feist, “ Indo-Germannen nnd GbYtoaiien,** p. 
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long and one was intermediate and the data were not suffi- 
ciently exact to shew that either lords or servants were one or 
1 he other. 80 loo some of the skulls illustrated by Count Bob- 
riiiskoj in Snulht slightly suggest Mongolian forms ; others are 
purely European '* (Sm. II, pp. Isxvii-xxx). To this same 
conclusion came Prof. A. Bogdanov^ who says that in Scythic 
tombs the skulls are mostly long though occasionally Mongoloid 
amt notes a general tendency tow’ards lirachycephaly during the 
Scythic period.® 

Then we come to tlie physical anthropology of the Yue-chi. 
Since the discovery of the Yue-chi civilization at Turfan (Chinese 
Turkestan) all speculations regarding the Turkish affinities of 
the Scythians and the Yue-chi have been set at rest. It has 
been found out that they were Aryan-speaking peoples and in- 
fluenced by Buddhism from India. The pictures® found along 
with other relics show^ the Yue-clii to be powerfully built, 
long-nosed, grey-eyed peoples with red beards ! In their face 
the combinations of long narrow^ nose with so-called Mongolian 
squint eyes are to be noticed. The type of YYie-chi face or the 
Scythian face as depicted in the coin of Kujalakadpishes is still to 
be met with amongst the Afghans of the North-west Frontier of 
India of to-day. Some skulls amounting to sixteen have been dis- 
covered along with those relics from Turfan. Of course it cannot 
be definitely said that these wwe Yue-chi skulls, but they have been 
discovered with the relics of the Yue-chi civilization. 

Prof. Klaatsch of Breslau examined these skulls and report- 
ed : “ Die reichen Schutze leidlicher Darstellung zeigen uns ihre 
Gesichtszuge, die offenbar einer Mischbevolkerung angehoren .. 
...‘Die morpbologische Analyse ISsst unter dem Turfan material 
verscbiedene Blemente erkennen, die teils ziemlieh rein in die 

^ A. Bogdanov, Quelle esfe la race la plus aneienne de la Eosslc centrale? in cottgr^s 
international d'Arclie'ologie Pre'bistorigue et d'Antbropologie II mm Session a' Moseoii/* 
,1893. p. 6. 

. s S. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks,** pp* 46-47, 1918. 

; All these relics are to be found at Mnsenm ¥6lkerkrmde, Berlio, 
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Erschieniuag treten, teils in’ Mischung miteinender erkennbar 

mir von archSologischer Seite Tiber die Vereinigung 

der Elemente zu einem Volke ’mitgeteilt wurde, findet in dem 
ausgesprochenen Mischcharakteren, die an der MebrzaM der 
Turfan schadel sich nachweisen lassen, eine klare Besta 
tigung.” (The rich treasures of passionful representation show 
us in their faces that they belong to a mixed population... The 
morphological analysis of the Turfan material would recognize a 
different element, which appears partly in tolerably pure condi- 
tion, partly mixed with each other.. .What is informed to me 
from the archaeological side on the union of the elements to a 
people, finds a clear corroboration in the clearly mixed characters 
that are to be found in the majority of the Turfan skulls).^ 

Thus in our investigations of the Central Asiatic Indo- 
European-speaking nomads who have played some role in the 
history of Northern India in the early Christian period, we have 
found out that tl?ey were mixed peoples. Now, would it be possible 
to deduce new races and castes in India out of these mixed ele- 
ments drawn together into a nomadic tribe ? Then the question 
comes can a nomadic tribe of fifty thousand to a hundred and fifty 
troopers ^ change the racial characteristics of its overwhelm- 
ingly numerically superior subject peoples? Rather history says 
they become absorbed in the subject people ! The utmost that 
can be predicated is that, they leave traces of their somatic 
characteristics in the people with whom they merge. Moreover 
these Central Asiatic people settled for the most part in the 
regions situated in the Afghan borders.® Hence it would not be 
reasonable to find races or castes formed by them in inner 
India ; they may leave their somatic traces in the individuals. 

The abovementioned racial questions are the important 
ones that draw the attention of the anthropologists ; yet there is 

^ H.Klaatfteb, ** Morphologiscbe Studieu Zar Bassen diagnostik Der TErfanscliS- 
del, Berlin, 1913, pp. 1-47. 

2 fide 0. Francke, “ Znr GeacMchte der TurkvSlker.” 

3 According to some the Baltis sliow traces of these people. 
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aiiothc;- question that draw the attention of the philologists 
who tried to find a new racial element in India by their pliiloio- 
gicai deductions. It is the “Mon-Khmer” question in India. 
But it seems the anthropologists are not enamoured of this race, 
and tiiey don’t speak about its presence in India Yet when 
the quest iun has been raised, and is still drawing the attention 
of the philologists we must investigate it as far as India is 
concerned, 

Mon-Khmer Question. 

The “ Mon-Ehmer ” race is the discovery of Pater Schmidt 
of Vienna. Regarding it * Dr. Grierson said : “ Pater Schmidt’s 
former works had shown that there exists in Further India an 
important group of languages.. .which was neither Tibeto-Burman 
nor Sinitic, while on the other hand it was closely connected 
witli Khasi spoken in central Assam... Dr. Konow has 
been able to show not only that the Munda languages are 
connected with Mon-Khmer, but that the former must once have 
extended much more widely over India then they do at the 
present day. Similarly, Pater Schmidt, working from the 
side of Further India, shows clearly that the bases of the 
Munda languages and the Mon-Khmer languages are identical.” ® 

On the basis of this comparative study a hypothetic race 
has been deduced, the somatic characteristics of which are : — 

Skull — dolichocephalic or mesocephalic. 

Eyes — horizontal, not like narrow slits. 

Base of nose — wide. 

Skin — dark. 

Hair — more or less wavy. 

Stature — short or medium. 

^ Pater Schiaidt* “ Bia MoB-KhBaer-Ydlker, ' ein .BMeglied Kwisc^ 
ZeBlralasieas Atistronesiaiia/* Arcbivtffiird Antbropologi'a, New' Folge, Bd. 

1906 . 

^ 0. A. 1. E. A. S., Im., 19Qf, 
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These are the physical characters of the speakers of the 
Austro- Asiatic languages.* But the above description reminds 
us of the " Dravidian ” race of Risley who has clearly said that 
the Mundas though speaking the Mon-Ehmer languages are of 
Dravidian physical characteristics. 

On the other hand, Eickstedt speaks of a “ Palae- 
mongolide ” race that wandering in small groups in the South' 
eastern Asia in the pre-Aryan period, advanced even to India. 
Ill India they have left their traces in the Mundari- speaking 
Sora and Yuang, also in the Munda, Ho, Santal, etc. Also they 
have left their traces in numerous old-Dravidian groups of 
Gondian Race, the Oraon etc., with different ‘ Indian ’ 
local types and even the Veddahs of Ceylon are not free from 
their influence. ^ 

Here it seems the “ Palae-mongoliden ” of Eickstedt cover 

partially the place of the Mon-Khmers of Pater Schmidt. 

Perhaps Eickstedt meant the Moni-Khmer but has given a new 
name. Schmidt deduces a race on philological basis, and 
demonstrates it in some of the present-day pre-Dravidian tribes 
of India. Eickstedt cites many of the same tribes as the 
basis for his race. Hence it seems both of them mean the 

same people. But none of them have given definite data for 

the deduction of their hypothetical races ! 

Further Sylvain Levi suggested a “ pre- Aryan and pre- 
Dravidian ” epoch in India. He said. The study of the proper 
names in Indo- Aryan cannot yield in many cases results so long 
as we ignore the importance of Austro-Asiatic contributions 
to the religion and civilization of ancient India.® 

Regarding the physical characteristics of the Khmer 
people of Cambodia, Deniker^ says, “one can conjecture that the 

1 0, A. Grierson, I. E. A. S., Jan., pp. 187-89. 

2 Bickstedt, p. 214. 

® S* Levi, “ Pre- Aryan and Pre-Pravidian in India ” translated by P. Ba^chi. 

^ Penitef P* 481* 
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Ehmers are the issues of mixture of Malay as and of Ehtoers with 
the addition of Indian blood, at least in the higher classes of 
tlie society. Thus the peoples speaking the Mon-Khmer group 
of languages are varied in their anthropological characteristics. 
Hence no race can be built upon the basis of language simi- 
larity. We may talk of a Mon-Khmer group of languages, not of 
# race. 

As regards pre-Aryan and pre-Dravidian iniuence, the 
question will te solved automatically when the questions 
discussed before have been solved. 

At last we are at the end /)f our survey. We have seen 
that discrepancies exist regarding the reports and views of 
various anthropologists. These diverse reports and opposing 
opinions lead us to blind alleys. New nomenclatures and 
classifications, instead of conducting us out of the labyrinth, 
qnly confuse the student and frighten the layman. The Indian 
qnthiopological investigations are at present on the threshold 
of the science. Hence what is needed is more of accurate 
§Rd systematic investigation and less of speculation. We 
have s^n that different biotypes do exist in India. The 
desideratum is to make a comparative study before we fix their 
affinities vwth those of the outside world. 
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Tarakchandba Eayohaudhuri^^ M.A. 

Anthropological Laboratory, Calcutta University. 
Introduction. 

The home of the Khasis is the district of the Khasia and 
Jaintia Hills. Speakers of the Khasi dialect are also found 
in the adjoining districts of Sylhet and Cachar. 

E Because of their linguistic affinity with the Austric-speaking 
peoples and matriarehate systems a study of the racial history of 
the Khasis is full of interest to the students of anthropology. 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to study 
their racial history as far as is ascertainable from the somato- 
logical point of view. 

The following measurements have been taken according to the 
modern methods of anthropometry — stature, head-length, head- 
breadth, head height, face-length, face-breadth, bigonial diameter, 
nose-length, nose-breadth, orbito-nasal diameter, and orbito-nasal 
arc and the following indices have been calculated from them — 
cephalic index, altitudinal index, facial index, zygomatico-mandi- 
bular index, nasal index, and orbito-nasal index. They have been 
studied according to the modern principles of Statistics and Bio- 
metry. Besides these, observations regarding the following charac- 
ters were made— skin-colour, quantity, character and colour of hair 
and moustache and beard, quantity of eye*bro'w, direction aqd 
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coJiiur of eye, heiglit, breadth and retreat of forehead, develop- 
ment uf s^upra-orbital ridges, character of nasion depression and 
nasal bridge, inclination of nasal septum, prominence and size 
nf mahirs, ihicknesa ami eversion of the lip, ''grade of alveolar 
prognailiism, form of the chin and the prominence of angles 
of lower jaw. 

Further I beg to add that the series includes 132 subjects. 

I have to reject seven schedules, which appeared at the time of 
measurements, on cross-bred subjects and noted as such but 
whom we measured Irecause we did not venture to annoy them 
by rejecting them tlien and there. I have also to reject eight 
more which were either incomplete or which appeared, on the 
face of them, as a result of mis-recording or mis-choice. 

Sfecificatiok OP TSE Khasis. 

From Table I it will be seen that the Khasis are a sbort- 
statared people with a high mesocephalic head, a mesoprosopio 
face and a mesorrhine nose, and in the height of the root of the 
nose above the level of the orbit, they are^rc^pic. The head 
varies from long to medium and has a high vault. The face is 
Variable with a frequency of me^jrpsqpicB. The nose is medium 
'and in the height of the root of the nose above the level of the 
orbit, they are pro-opic. 

The hair on the head is of medium growth and straight and 
black and on the face it is scarce, straight and black. The eye- 
fcfow is scanty. The eyeslit is horizontal and the prevailing colour 
of the eye is light brown and that of the conjunctiva dirty or red- 
dish yellow. The forehead is vertical and of medium height and 
breadth, and the supra-orbital ridges remain as traces. The nasion 
depression is shallow and the nasal bridge is moderately concave 
and the septum horizontal. The malars are moderately prominent 
lEmd of small size. There is no alveolar prognathism. The lips 
^ of medium thickness, the chin ordinary and the angle of the 
lower' |aw medium," ■ 
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Table I. - 


Specification of the Khasis. 



No, 

, P. c. ' 


Pygmy 

X~1S99 

0 



Very short 

1300-1499 

6 

4*6 


Short 

1600—1599 

70 

' 63*0 ” 

. Btatare ' 

Belnw medkBa 

160.0-^1639 

29 ■ 

21 *^ ' 


Medium 

1640—1669 

17 

12*9 


Above medinm 

1670—1699 

■7 '..i 

6*3 


Tall 

1700-1799 

3 

2*3 ■ 


Very tali 

1800—1999 

0 

0 


Giant 

2000— X 

0 

0 


Dolichocephalic 

X* 

-75-9 

39 

29*5 

Cephalic Index 

Mesocephaiic 

76-0-80-9 

66 

60 


Brachycephaiic 

81-0— 86*4 

25 

180*9 


Hyperbraehycephalic 

85-5-X 

2 

1-5 

Altitudinal ij^ndex 

Chamaecephalic 

X- 

-67*6 

3 

2-3 


^ " Orthpcephalic 

57*7-62*6 

4 

3*0 


Hypsicephalic 

62 

l*6-X 

f 

125 

94*7 


Hypereuryprosopio 


f 

1-78*9 

19 

14*4 ‘ 

Facial Index 

Euryprosopic 

79 

1-0— 83-9 

26 

19*7 


Mesoprosopic 

840-87*9 

47 

35*6 


Leptoprosop^ 

88-0-92 '9 

31 

23:5 


Hyperleptopfosopic 

93*0-X 

9 

6*8. 


Hyperleptorrhme 

X- 

-54*9 

0 

0 

Nasal Index 

Leptorrhine 

55*0-69*9 

19 

14 4 


Mesorrhine 

70*0-84*9 

98 : 

74*2 , 


Charnaerrhine 

85*0-99*9 

15 

11*5 

T’ 

^‘Sypefchamaerrhine 

100*0— X . 

B 

. 0 . . 

Orbitonasal Index 

Platyopic 

X- 

-109*9 

28 

21*2 


Meso^opic 

110*0—112*9 

40 



Pro-opic 

113-0-X 

64 

48*6 


Nbmbeioal and Graphical Ebprbsentation op Khasis. 


The accompanying Table 11 gives the variability of the KhaBts. 
It will be seen that the variability is never very great ani is 
within the range of normal variation. 

In Table III, which gives the variability of the hea44ength 
and head-breadth of races whi# are approved to be homogeneGBSi 
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it will le seen tliat the variability of the Khusis for these 
characters is practically the same except that it is slightly 
greater tliaii that of the Ainos. May I tiien t«ike the Khasis as 
homogeneous ? 

Again, by a reference to Tables I V-XX and diagrams I-XVII, 
it will be seen that the frequency distribution of the absolute 
measurenicuts and indices are regular for all practical purposes. 
The slight irregularities of the bigonial diameter and orbitonasal 
arc might be attributed to the scantiness of the data, or is it not 
possibly due to miscegenation. The irregularities in other 
characters will be eliminated in the process of smoothing. 

Table II. 


Variability 0/ the Different Characters of the Khasis. 


■ ' i 

asm* ■ " -1 

i 


i 

m, i 

i 

rr ■ ■■ '■ j 

1 ? 

Stolare 

Bt. 


58*51 + 2*44 

3*89 ±16 

Hena-kagUs 

H.L* 


613 i *25 

3*23 ±13 

SM-bi«a.atb 

H*B. 

147-66+ -84 

6-71 + -34 

3*86±16 


H.H. 


6-28 + *22 

3*92 ±1^ 

Fw5e*l«agtli i 

j 

■m-4T±“8?. 

6-S9 + -27 i 

6-67 ± 23 

Fwe-bre&itii ‘ 

F.B* 

136-10+ -SI 

6-81 ±-28 

8*93 ±16 

MlgmmlWmmeiet 

B*D. 

101-61' + *33 1 

5-62 ±-23 

6*43 +*23 

Ho»e4eBgfc 

H.Ii. 

40*844:17 ; 

2*90 ±12 

5*81 ±*24 


N.B. 

38*8§±14 

2*36 ±‘10 

6*15 ±*26 

OrMfco-»»sal Diameter..* 

O.N.D. 

10216 + -40 

6*75 ±-28 

6*67 ±*28 

OAil 0 '»aaal Are 

O.N.A. 

116*62 + *46 

7-88 ±32 

6*82 ±*28 

Cfci^talk late 

GX 

77*81 + *02 

3*68 ±*02 

4*72±’20 

AlMfcadinal Index 

AX 

71*^4: *82 

.6*47 ±*23 

7*68+ *32 

.B’acial Index 

F.I. 

84*73+ *31 

5*36 ±*22 

6*33 + *26 

%goniaticoman{2ibnIar Ind. 

Z.MX 

7a‘26d:*24 

412±*i7 

5*70 + *24 

:Hasal Index 

N.L 

76*75 ±*38 

6*53 +*27 

8*58 + *36 

.Orbito-nasal Index 

O.N.L 

11318 + *26 

4*41 + 18 

3*90 + 17 


feEE S 

Table III. 


Variability of the Head-length and the Head-hreadth of the 
Khasis compared with Homogeneous Series.^ 


Eace. 

He d-length. 

1 : „ ■ ■ 

, Head-breadth.: 


cr 

V 

(T 

V 

Khasi 

618 

3*23 

5*71 

8-86 

Bavarian 

6*088 

3*371 

5*849 

3*887 

Aino 

5*936 

3*195 

3*897 

2*759 

Erench ... 

7*202 

3*966 

6*068 

4*206 

English ... 

6*446 

3*435 

4*976 

3*554 


I might also add that it is not impossible that different 
racial elements may, by the process of miscegenation, ultimately 
produce a type with variability and frequency-distribution which 
might not be appreciably different from those of a homogeneous 
series. 

From Table XXI it" will be seen that the variability of the 

present series is smaller than that of Dixon’s in respect of N. L., 
N. B. and X. I., and from that of Waddell’s in respect of N.L. 
and N.I., and it is practically the same in respect of C.I. with 
Dixon’s and of N.B. with Waddell’s. For all other characters, 
the variability of the present series is greater than that of Dixon's 
and Waddell’s although, as might be expected when the numbers ^ 
in each series are considered, that the variability in my series 
ought to have been less. 

But it might be added that Dixon’s measurements were 
taken on convicts, and as such it is doubtful how far they may 
represent the people from whom they are taken except in so far 
as a help to detect the racial elements in them. 

1 Biometrika^ VoL I, p. 424. 

2 Dixon’s series consists of 25 snbjecta and Waddell’s 70 subjects. I beg to add that 

from WaddeU’s series I have to reject a good many which seemed to be either a result of 
misprint or to be abberrent* ... .... 
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Again Waddell’s measurements were taken before 1901 , 
and he iia? not left any note as to the methods Eie adopted. 

Table lY,.; 

Frcquendj-distribtdian of Stature for the Kham, 




Preqmney-distn^ution of Hmd-kngths for the Kham. 


in mm. | Ho. | P.c. j Head-length in mm. 
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Table VI. 


Frequency •distribution of Head-breadths for the Khasis. 


'Head'breadth in mm. 


' No. 

P.e. 

Head-breadth in mm. 

No. 

P.c. 

1S3- 


2 

1'5 

149- 

15 

11*4 

136- 


3 

2-3 

161- 

12 

91 

137- 

3 

2-3 

163- 

■14 ■•' 

10-6 

189- 

6 

3*9 

165- 

9 

. : 6*8 

141- 

9 

6*8 

167- 

4 

3*0 

143- 

18 

13*6 

169- 

2 

1*6 

146- 

17 

12*9 

161- 

1 

‘8 

, , 147- , 

18 j 

■ 13*6 

•J 

1 



Table VII. 


Frequency-distribution of Head-heights for the Khasis. 


Head-height in mm. 

No*. 

P.e. 

Head-height in mm. 

No. 

P.e. 

101- 

2 

i 

1*5 

129- 

16 

12*1 

105- 

1 

*8 

133- 

27 

20*4 

109- 

0 

0 

137- 

19 

14*4 



2*8 

141- 

23 

17*4 


■"■'2' ""i 

1*6 

146- 

11 

8*3 



8*0 

149- 

8 

2-8 



12*9 

168- 

4 

8*0 
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Tabbe VIII. 


Frequency-dhtribution of Face-lengths for the Khasis. 


Fice-Iength in mm. 

. 1 

No. 1 

■ ■ , i 

P.o. ' 

Face-length in mrxi. 

No. 

P.c. 


1 


. 

17- 

■ 

21 

16-9 

99-- 

0 

0 

119- 

: ,13 , 

9'8 

XOl- 

2 

rs 

121- ' 

8 

'■ 6*1 ^ 

103- 

5 

3-9 

■ 123- ' 

9 

'6*8 

105- ^ 

'1 

1 7 

- 5'3 

125- 

■■ .2 

; 1*5' . 

107- 

a 

6*1 

j 127- 

3 - 

2*8 

: 

6 

4*5 

129- 

2 

1*5' 

■ 111- 

20 

15*1 

131- 

0 

■■ 0 

113- 

11 

8*8 

133- 

0 ■ 

■ '' 0 

115- ■ 

IS 

! i 

•8 

135- 

1 

•8 


Table IX. 

Frequency-distribution of Face-breadths for the Khasis 
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Table X. 


Freguency-distribution of Big onnl Diameters for the Khasis. 


Bigonial Diameter 

No. ■: j 

P.c. 

Bigoniai Diameter 
in mm, 1 , 

‘ No. 

P.c 

87- , 

i 

•8 

103- 

11 

8’3 



2*3 

105- , : 

23 ‘ 

; 17*4 

: 91- 

■:,_7.,.' 

a:a 

.aor- : 

> 

5 12 

91 

: '93-; . ; 

3 

2-3 

109- -1 

: 2 

' ' 1*5 

" :95- . 

9 

. 6*8 

111- 

3 

2'S 

97- 

7 

•3 

113- 

1 

• *8 

99- 

19 

■ 14*4 

* 115- 

2 

- ■ 1*5 

101- 

28 

21*2 

117- 

1 

■ *8 


Table XI. 

Frequency-distribution of Nose-lengths for the Khasis. 


Nose-length in mm. 

; No. 

P.c. 

1 ■ I 

Nose-length in mm. 


1 P*c. 

41- 

1 

i *8 


36 

27*3 

43- 

1 ■ 5 . 

3*8 

53- 

' ■ii'':/'' 

8*3 

45- 

14 : 

10*6 I 

55- 

'v.7' 

6*3 

47- 

■ 28 

21*2 ' 

• 57-“ 


' *8 







49- 

27 

20*4 

59- 


1*5 


--Ta&b XII. 

Frequency-distribution of Nose-breadths for the Khasis. 


Nose-breadth in mm. 

' No."' 

P.C. 

Nose-breadth in mm. 

No. 

1 , P.C. 

33- 

1 

’8 

40- ' ' 

15 

11*4 

34- 

4 

3*0 

’ 41- 

6 

4 6 

35- 

9 

6*8 

42- 

13 

9*8 

86- 

18 

13*6 

' 43- 



37- 

18 

''■"i3*6v:'".' :| 

44- 

.:0^v:y;;:^ 

1 ' ' ” 0 


22 



1 

•8 


. 1- 

1 to 

1 15*9 


r— > 



2 
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Table XIII. 


Fnquencij-distrihutmi of Orbito-msal Diameters for the Khasis. 


.. ■: .. . . ■ - ■' : . ; ■ I 

Dia»iet«r in 

Ko* 


. Of6itd*iiasftI 
Diaaseler in mmy 


P.C. 

87— 

1 

'S 

' 

10$^ 

10 j 

. 7*0 


1 

•8 

107—, ■ 

13 j 

,9*8 

m- 

3 

; 9*3 

109— 

9 

i 6*8 

93-. 

1.0 

7 -6 

■ 111— ! 

7 , ; 

I- 0*3' ^ 

95— 

16 

121 

113— 

3 ■ i 

1 , 2*3 

W— 

14 

io*e 

llg- ^ 

8 ■ 

2-3 

99— 

17 

12*9 

117— , ■ 

1 


101- 

14 

10*6 

119- 

■ , 9 ■ 

1'^,, 


8 

6*1 





Table XI?. 

Frequency -distribution of Orbito-nasal Arcs for the Khasis. 


* Orbito-nawl te* 

No. 

P.o. 

Orbito-nasal Are. 

No. 

P.c, 

99- 

1 

'•8 

119—,. 

12 

91 

iOl— 

2 

1-5 

121— 

10 

■r# 

. 103— 

5 

3*9 

123— 

8 

2-S 

105— 

10 

7'6 

125— 

13 


107— 

5 

3*9 

, .127— 

4 i 

■ ' ,aii: 

109- 

18 

13*6 

129— ^ 

4 

.. "B'O';. '' 

lu- 

13 

9’8 

131— 

, ■ 2; ■ 


lls— 

9 

6*8 

133- , 

'..o',..:'.:' 

0 

115— 

15 

11*4 

135—. 


1*5 

117— 

4 

3*0 















;■ ■■ ■ ■ 'Table' XV. 

Frequency-distribution of Cephalic Index for the Khasis 


Altitudiiml Index. 


Altitudinal Index. 


Table XVII. 

Frequency -distribution of Facial Index for the Khasis 


Paciai Indei, 


Facial Index. 


Cephalic Index.,, . : 

No* 

p... 

Cephalic Index. 

No 

' 69— , ■. 

a,-. 

2*3 

79— 

23 1 


■ % 

6*8 

81- 

17 1 

73^ 

16 

12-1 

83- 

7 

.■ 76—' ■ 

!- '„ 21 ' 

15-9 

86- 

0 

77— "■ 

i' 34. 

25-7 ! 

87— 

2 

Table! XVI. 

Frequency-distribution of Altitudinal Index for the Khasis. 
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Table XVilL 

Frequency-dlsirihution of ZygomaHeo-mandibhlar IMex for 

the Khasis. 


Z jgoo'iat ico-m aod i b u* 
irir Index. 

' Xo. 

p. e. ; 

■1 

' %gomalko'Siasdl- ' 

. War ' Index ' 

No. - 

: ,;P. f. 

63- 

■ 1 

•8 - 

. ; .76- :! 

'm% " „■ 


615- 

2 

i-6 

\ : 1 

,21: , 

. .■15'*9 : 

■ Cl-' ^ 

1 ‘ C *1 

- 4^5 ' ' 

^79— ■ i 


6*3 '■ 

69- 

' _ 10 _ 

■7-6^, 

: , 81- ■ . ■ ; 

f'. 

5*3 

71- ' 

h- 17 ■ 

•l'2-9 

■ 83— ' ■ 1 

' .-..5' ... '. 


' 73- 

21*5 ■ 

' 16*3 

i 85— 1 

i' . . ! 

■ ■ 2 

1*5':'':''' 


Table XIX.; 


Frequency-distnbvtion of Nasdl Iniet for ihe Khdsu. 


''.'■■'.'■■'■■'THMal". M'eX'. 



Nasa.l Index* 

No. 

P*€. 

. '''dS— 

1 


.. . ^8-''. .' - ' ^ 

■ """■ 11*5' 

8*7 

■ 60- 

: 0 ,. 

:?:„:or. . 

80- 

13*5 

10*2 

62— 

■rr-'f ■ 


OS— 

. -18-.^ 

-10*2 - 

04 — 


■ ■,2*3:..- '^... 

1 

CO 

8 

61 

66— ; 

4*5 " 

J 

■ 3*4 - 

■ , 86— 


■ 5*3 

68— 

10*5 

, 7*9 , . 

: ■ / • ■ 


■ 1'5 

70- 

10-5 ' 

7;9 

,.90— 

' ^ 

■ 0 

72— 

, ,.15*5 ,'.! 

11*7 

■ g a— ‘ ’ 

. 1 

[ *8 


14 

10*6 

94 — 

0 

• 0 


14*5 

li'O 

' 96— 

I 
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, , _ __ _ Table XX. : 

Ftequency-distribiition of oOrbito-nasal Index for the Khasis. 


Orbito-nasai Index. 

1 No. ' ' 

P . c . 

Orbito-nasai Index. 

No . 

p . c . 

100— 

1 • 

*8^: ■; 

iLi— ; 

,,;'21 

IS-9 

102— 

i' . 1 ^ ' 

•8 

116— 

14 . 


^ 104— ' 

“ ^ 2' ' : 

„ i'S:, , 

118— ' 

12 


106— 

10 


■ 120— 

0 


'108— ■■■■' 

14'' 

10’6 

-122—^ 

0 

0 


20 

18-9 

124—^ 

0 

0 

112— ■ 

26 

19-7 

126- 

1 

*8 


Table XXI. 

• Variability of the Khasis as measured by me compared with 
that of the Khasis as measured by other Authors. 



■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■■■ 

. Dixon. ^ 

Waddell*.. 


m . 


V 

m. 

cr 

V 

m. 

cr 

V 

St. 

1584-43 

± 3'43 

g 8'61 
+ 2-44 • 

3*69 

±15 

1568-84 

± 6*54 

48*45 

±•462 

3*08 

1670-87 

± 8-97 

49-26 

± 2-81 

314 


189*55 
+ *36 

6-18 
+ •25 

8*28 

±13 

183-12 

.±•62 

4 * 62 . 
+ *44 

2*52 

184-06 

±•37 

4*59 

■• ,±^’ 25 :.' 

2*49 

'• ■■■ 

147 '65 
±‘34 

5*71 

4*24 

3-86 

±*16 

143*36 

±•60 

4*42 

±•42 

3-08 

14343 

±•85 

4-39 

±■•25 

3*06 


114-47 

±•37 

6*39 

±-27 

5-67 

±•23 

- 112-24 
±•69 

6*11 

±*49 

4*55 




S '. B . 

"■""'■■ 185*10 

6-31 

±•28 

3 *93 , 
” ±'10 

13316 

±•55 

4*09 

±•65 

3*07 




. N.L. 

■''^"■ 49 : 8 " 4 ''' 

■■..,;„,.±: 17 '„ 

1 2 * 90 . 

5*81 
. ±* 24 . 

49*52 

±'58 

4*27 

±11 

8*62 

44*6 1 
:■ ;± *24 

3*04 

±17 

6*89 


88*35 

±14 

2*36 ' 
±•10 

615 

±•26 

38*76 

±*62 

4-62 j 
I ±’41 

' 11*91 

1 

38*43 i 
±*18 i 

2*29 
± *13 

6*96 

■ 

77*81 

±‘02 

3*68 

±• 02 . 

4*72 : 
■ t*20 i 

. 78’29 

±-44 

3*23 

±; 8l 

4*13 

77*93 

±•22 

i ■ 2*68 

1 ■ ±15 " 

314 


84*73 

±•31 

5*36 

±•22 

6*33 

±*26 

84*29 

"±*49 

3*55 

. +-34 

4*21 




' ^NJ. 

76*96 
4 " *38 j 
i 

6*58 
+ 27 

818 

±*35 

78*27 

± 1*00 

' 7*44 
±•71 

9*61 

86*08 
± *01 

7*63 

±*43 

. 8*86 


^ Mclu ifi Indioii 11, 1923, p. 1. ® Ij!XIX, Pt. Ill, 1901, p, 1. 
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Comparison with the Materials of other Authors. 

Prom Table XXI it will be seen that the mean stature in 
my series is greater than in Dixon’s and Waddell’s. It will be 
seen from Table XXII that the stature in this series varies from 
very short to tall with max. frequency (53%) at short stature, 
whereas in Dixon’s and Waddell’s series it varies from very short 
to medium, although in each case the maximum frequency is at 
short stature — in the present series 53%, in Dixon’s 68% and 
in Waddell’s 68*6%, But averages depending, as they do, on 
extreme items are often misleading and may sometimes give 
results which are nowhere warranted by the series. For this, 
the safest w^ay of determining a type is by the maximum 
frequency. If we look to the maximum frequency, it will be 
seen that in each series, the maximum frequency (mofe than 
50%) is bet. 1500-1599 mm. (i.a., short) and this klso is 
revealed by the averages. ; 

From Table XXII it will be seen that the Xhasis of the 
present series have bigger heads, both in length and breadth, than 
those of Dixon’s and Waddell’s series although the shape of the 
head remains practically the same as will be evident from the 
mean cephalic index in the three series. 

In the shape of the face (length, breadth and index) there 
is practically no difference between the present series and 
Dixon’s. 

In the shape of the nose (length, breadth and index) there 
is a close agreement between this series and Dixon’s, but 
Waddell's series differs in having a smaller nose-length and 
wnsequently a greater nasal index. 

Thus it is seen that there is a close agreement between this 
series and Dixon’s, the only difference being that Dixon’s series 
has smaller heads. 

Further analysing them into Cerent groups on the basis 
the combinations of eephalfe and nasal indices I find results 
(ride Table XXIII) which are in close agreement with that of 
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TabIiB XXII. 




■ i 


Dixon..''"'.': 

Waddell. 




No. 

P.C. 

',No. : : 


No. 

r : . : 

j p-«-: 



Very short 

1300-1499 

6 

4*5 

■ 2 

8 

2 




"Short, . 

lBOO-1699 

70 

63-0 

: '17,' 


48 

68-6 

Siftfere 


Below .medium,; 

1600-1639 

29 

21*9 



16 

22*9 



Medium . 

1640-1669 

17^ ^ 

, 12-9 „ 

: 1 

i"' 

4 

,' '' .s''', ■ 

2'8 



Above medium 

i 1670-1699 

■■ 7 ■ 

j 5*3 



0 





1700-1799 

3 

2*3 



X 

... 



Dolichocephalic 

x-75-9 

39 

29*5 

4 

16 

17 ■ 

'■"16'1''' 

Cepliallc 

Index 


Mesocephaiic 

76*0-80*0 

66 

50*0 

'16.: . 

64 

45 

42*7 , 


Brachycephalic ' 

81'0-86-4 

25 

18-9 

5 

■ 20 ■ 

8 

■ '.:''7'"6^„ :v,:. 



Hjperbrachycephalic 

85-5- X 

I 

2 

' l.*5. 

0 


0 




f Hypereuryprosopic 

X -78-9 

19 

14*4 

2 

' 8 

— 




i , , ■ .... ■ . ■ 

Buryprosopic 

79 0-83-9 

26 

19*7 

11 

44 

— 

— 

Facial 

Index 


i' Mesoprosopie',' 

84-0- 87-9 

47 

35-6 

8 

32 

— 




Leptoprosopic 

88-0-92-9 

I 

31 

23*5 

4 

■""/le:;..:' 

— 




Hy perieptoprosopic 

93-0- x 

9 

6*8 







r Hyperleptorjfhine 

X -64-9 

■ 0 


0 


0 




Leptorrhine 

6S-0-69-9 

19 

14*4 

3 

12 

0 


Nasal 


Mesorrhine 

70-0-84-9 


74 2 

19 


30 


Index 


Ghamaerrhine 

.:. ■ ■■ . 

86'0-99-9 

.'■.1 

11*4 

3 

12 

38*5 




, Hyperchamaerrhine 

100-0- X 

1 

; 0 




1*5 

1*4 


Dixon {Man in India, 1922, p. 2) — the order of importance is 
the same in both the series — the only difference being that I 
have got 3'8% of DL element and 1'5 of DP element whereas 
Dixon has got no DL or DP element. 

But in completing the analysis, out t of the two possible 
constituent elements — ^BL-pDP and BP+DL of MM group — he 
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had preferred the former on the ostensible ground that he did 
not get any BL element. But as already pointed out I have got 
B‘5% of unblended DL element and l‘5% of unblended DP 
element. On the basis of this data, if I take the MM group as a 
mixture of BP and DL, I get a result (Table XXV) which is 
substantially different from that of Dixon, although taking 
MM = DP4-BL my result agrees with that of Dixon (Table 
XXV). 


Table XXIII. 





Bison 

. ... ... 

. Blion and Waddell. 


No. . 

P. C* ; 

. .No.. ■ 

P.c.„ 

No. 

P. c. 

MM 

49 

' ' 37;1 

■ ^12 

. 48 

40 

88*8 

DM ' 

82 

24*2': 

, 4 : ■ ■ ■ ; 

la 

8 

7*7 

BM 

17 

12*9 

a 

' 12 

4 

3*3 

MjD, 

9 

6*8 

2 

.8, 

. ' . 2 ■ 

' 1*9 

MP 

8 

I 6*1 

.. 2 

.".8 

27 

", ■ 26'*2 , , 

BP 

B ; 

3*8 : 


' 4''', 

8 

Tt/'' 

Bli ... ' 

5 

8*8 

. % 




BIi 

5 

3*8 





BP 

2 

• TB : 



" .13'."' ' 

■V ; ■■'MB. 


When MM=DI> + DL. 


Table XXIV; 




DP 

!■ ... .'. ■ ■"■ ■■:"1 


BL 


as 

BP 


- ■ -14 

BL 


■ ■ ■ ■ 12 


Whm 
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Table XXY. 


■ 1 ■ 

Dixon. 


35*2 

'■■'■■36 ' : 

BL 

321 


BP ■ " 

13-3 

'■ 14 ■ 

■ ' DL 

19*3 

1 12 


In this connection I should like to pointout (cf. Table 

XXIII) that both in my series and that of Dixon, there is a good 
percentage of a dolichocephalic and leptorrhine element. As 

such it will not be wise to neglect this (DL) element. If I at all 
analyse my data according to Dixon’s principle, which is of 
doubtful utility and is against the modern biological principle 
of inheritance, I shall have to take MM as a mixture, in varying 
proportions, between BP, DL, DP and BL, as all the four 
elements occur in unblended form in almost equal propor- 
tion, there being an equal chance of each contributing its quota. 
Thus 37 '1 per cent, of MM should be equally distributed in the 
four elements mentioned above. On analysing both my data 
and Dixon’s, I find the following results ; — 



L;. a'/. 

Dixon. 


as'B % 

24 % 

DP 

25’9 % 

24 % 

BL 

22-9 % 

26 % 

BP 

22-6 % 

26 % 


Prom the foregoing table it will be seen that there is not- 
much difference between my series and that of Dixon. In both 
3 
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the series, the DL element plays an important part and the other 
elements DP, BL and BP are almost of equal importance. 

Pnrther I might be allowed to point out that Haddon ^ gives 
the following physical characters for the iChasis — C. I. V8’G, N. I. 
86’3, St. 1'569 m. For cephalic index and stature, he has 
followed Dixon, but for nasal index he has accepted the authority 
of Waddell, without any reason whatsoever. 

Both Haddon and Dixon consider that the D. P. (pre- 
Dravklian according to Haddon and Negroid according to Dixon) 
is the earliest. I have no objection to this, I do not deny its 
pre.sence. But I think that it played comparatively a minor 
part in the racial liistory of the Khasis, and what I am constrained 
to believe, on the presence of strong DL element, is that before 
the coming in of the BP (Pareoean) element froru the Burma 
side, there was the corning in of a band of DL people whose 
evidence is met with in many parts of Further India, the last 
DL immigrants by way of the Ganges Valley not being so 
numerous and not so successful, as Dixon thinks, in modifying the 
racial complex. Is it that some other dolichocephalic leptorrhine 
element entered this region at a very early time ? Their contact 
with civilized society is not sufficient to explain the presence 
of such a strong dose of DL element, especially in the present 
series in which sufficient care was taken to eliminate persons who 
appeared to be cross-bred or whose origin was of a doubtful 
character. 

Descriptive Characters. 

A few words might be added regarding descriptive characters. 
Though more subjective and dependent on personal bias, their 
service in deciphering the racial liistory of a people cannot be 
overlooked. 

The colour of the skin in the_unexposed part of the body 
varies between 8 to 27, the majority (78'1%) being between 13 
to 18 (c/. Von Luschan’s Skin Colour Chart). 


^ fhe Mmis of MuUf 19^, pp. 115-6, 
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From Tables XXX-XL, it will be seen that they are a 
straight-haired (63 '6,%) people with a good percentage of wavy 
(32*6%) hair. The hair-colour is black (86*6%) although 
reddish hair (6*1%) is sometimes met with. The hair growth 
on the head is medium (62'1%) but on the face it is scarce 
(65‘lX ) and on the eye-brow it is scanty (72*7 %). 

The eye-slit is horizontal (65*2%) although oblique eyes 
(3G*4%) in which the external canthi are higher and the Mongolic 
fold (19*6%) are met with. The colour of the iris varies from 
brown (45*5%) to light browm (53*0%) and the colour of the cou- 
junctiva is, in the majority (66*9%) of cases, dirty or reddish 
yellow although cases are not rare where the colour of the con- 
junctiva is either bluish (10*6%) or nearly white (12*1%) or 
yellowish (11*4%). 

The forehead is moderately high (65*2X ) and broad (70*5%) , 
although it is not uncommon to meet with high (29*5^ ) and 
broad (20*4^ ) ones. It is generally vertical (64*4%) and in 
some cases a slight retreat (31*8%) is noticeable. 

The supra-orbital ridges are not marked and remain as a 
trace (75*0^ ) in a majority of the cases. 

The nose is generally moderately concave (56*8%) although 
straight noses (35 *6X ) are not an infrequent occurrence. The 
nasion depression is shallow (53*8%) although there is a good 
percentage (34*1^ ) of deep root. The nasal septum is horizontal 
(82*6%). 

The malars are, in the majority of cases, moderately 
prominent (68*2%) and small in size ; (83*3%) although it is 
not uncommon to meet with persons with pronounced (24*2%) 
malars and of medium size (12*1%). 

There is no alveolar prognathism (84*9%). Lips are either 
medium (63*6%) or thin (3T%) with no eversion (98*5%). 

The chin is of ordinary form (64*4^ )• Sometimes pointed 
(19*7%) and square (13*6%) chins are met mth. The angle of 
the lower jaw is medium (89*4%). 
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Table XX VI. 
Hair. 


QrAXTiTf. , ■ CmiMctEE, ' ' J 

COLOUH. 

' ‘ ' ■ f 

S H Medium.i 

X I 

Thick. Straight. 

21 S 4 

Wavf, 

[ 

Curly . 

Blaefc.i kflfif ' hrown* 

! 1 hh ml 

So. W ’ 12 S-2 

48 

... lU ; 5 3:3 

i 

1 llrfS ' 9 -l 1 02-1 

, 18-1 1 63T, 

1 32-6 • 

■ f ■ ' . ■ : : .. . 

80-4 3-3 i tiT j 2-y 


Table XXYII. 
Moustache and Beard. 

Qua-n’iitv. ; Chabacter. Colour. 


i 

i 

. 

Scarce. 

Medium. 

Thick. 

? 

Straight, j Wavy. 

Curly- 

Black. 

■ 

Hasty black. 

Bed.- 

liiglifc 

buroisb 

red. 

HoJ; 

n 1 

85 1 

k..,., -i 

a 

82 ! 27 


19 

4 

27' 

4 


i 6a-i 

j 26'a 

\ 

GSl 1 20-4 

1 

i 

j 

1 ■/; 

59'8 


"■ '20*4: 

1 8*0 


Table XXXIII. 
Eye-brows. 


Scanty. 


Medium. 


Bushy. 


CoBuected. 
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Table XXIX. 
'Ey0-slits, 


Horizontal. 

: Oblique. ^ - j 

Mongol ic Eold. 

1 

Ext. Canthi higher. , J 

1 ■. — :i 

j Ext. Canthi lower. 



SL ^ 

Mod. 

Marked. 

Si. 

Mod. 1 

Marked. 

SI. 

Mod. 

■ No- ' 

I ■. 86 : 

20 

20 


■ 1 

9 


:iB 1 

1 

. P. o; 

65*2 

15-2 1 

' 1 

f ' 1 



, 6-8 


9-8 ^ 

1 98 


Table XXX. 
Eye Colours. 


Iris, 


Conjunctiva. 



Brown. 

Light Brown. 

Blue. 

Bluish. 

Pearly white. 

Yellowish. 

Disky or red- 
dish yellow-,- 

.Mo.' 

^ 60' 

70! 

i ■ 

■ i;' i 

14 

'16^^ .... 

15 

1 ■ 

P. c. 

46*6 

50-0 

1 

‘8 

10-6 

12-1 

j 11-4 

66'9 

1 


Table XXXI. 
Forehead. 



p. Height.- 

1 Breadth. 

Retreat. 


:LoW;; 

■Media Ki'- 

HighJ 

■ '■ 'H 

Narrow., 

" * ' 'i 

Medium. 

1 Bread. 

■'■■ None. ■ " 

:■ Slight. ' 

Moderate 

Pronoun- 

ced. 

No. 


86 ,'' 

- 1 

■Ts9'->: 

10 

93 : 

■ ' 27 


42""; 

6 j 

A..;: 

P.c.j 

4*5 i 


29*5 




64-4 


: 4*5 j 
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Table XXXIL 


SupTa-orbiial Midges. 


■ V 1 .. 

; InipeiTeptible, 

! 

’Traees, , i 

j 

. : Sliglit 

Moderate. | Pmttonmei: 

So, 

is'^ ■ 

m 

t 1 

ll 

•2 1 1 

P.c. 

13-6 

fS'O ^ 

: S*3 ■ 

' rs I -a 


Table XXXIII. 
Nasion Depression. 


) 

, ! 

Sliallow. j 

Medium. 

•1.' 

Beep. 

Narrow. 

; No.’ j 

1 , ” i 

2 ■ i 

i 

, ; 45 . 

■ • IS 

^ ■' f .,c. ^ 

i i 

j 63‘8 1 

' ■ ,i.s ' . 

) .34'1 

1 I 

, 9'8 


Table XXXIY. 
Nasal Btidge. 



' Straight. 

■ ^ Ccncam. , • 

Convex. i 

■ ■ 1 

1 CoBcavo- 
eon vex. 

Slightly. jModeratciy 

[Markedly. 

Slightly. 

Moderately 

Markedly. 

No. 

47 

j 75 



■5,' 


i 

P.c, 

35*6 

j ... 

! 

56-8 j 

1-6 

8*9 1 ... 

■ 'J-Sv;:' 
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Table XXXV. 


Nasal Septum. 



■•Horizontal, i 

Directed upward. 

Directed downward. 

SHgtitly. 

■ Moderately, 

, Markedly. 

Slightly. 

Mo<ierately. 

Markedly. 

:ho. 

. , ih 

' \ 

4 

5 

... 


1 ■ n ■ 

... 

P.c. 

•82-6 

3*0 

8-9 

, ... 

1*5 

9*1 

... 


Table XXXVI. 
Malars. 



Prominence. 

Size. 

] 

None. 

i Slight. 

Medium. 

pronounced. 

; Small. 

Medium. 

Large. 

! 

"No. 

' 4 

7 

90 

32 

i:o j 

1 16 ■' 1 

1' ' 

... 


30 

5‘3 

68*2 

24*2 

83-3 

m j 


Table XXXVII. 


Alveolar Prognathism. 



; 

None. 

Small, 

Medium, 

No." 

"■ "V"' ■ ■ ; ", ; i 

..r 


Ec. 


^5 
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Table XXXVIII. 
Lips. 




Xhieknesa. 

EversioBf, 



Thill. 

Meiliiuii. 

Above metlium. ; Tlitck. ' 

SI iglitlj .present, j 

Absent. 

Ho. 

41 ' 

» 

81 

2 5 

i 

180 

P.e. 

tiVl 


VB 3-9 * 

■ ■■ — 

: VB 

98*5 


Taisle XXXIX. 
Chin. 


' , ■! ' 'Froraioence,' 


/ Ordinary." l.'v'v ■/: Square. 

■ Pointei. '■ . 

.".Ho./; 


' 13 ' ^ .' 

: .. . 

26 

;.F.c., 

.... . |.' ■ . 64'‘4' ' 1 

;//4-«":". 

j 19-7} 


Table XJj. 


Angles of the Lower Jaw. 



Sob-medinm., 

Mediuoi. 

j ■ Prommeiifc. . : , 

Ho 

1 

1 ., 

5' ■■■ '■ua-' -..A 

i .. ' ^ 

P.c. ^ 

*8 


1 3*9 



VITAL CAPACITY OF THE BENGALI 
STUDENTS 

BY 

De. Ahathnath Chatterji, M.B.B.S. 

The importance of vital capacity as a measurement for 
routine examination was stressed as far back as 1919 by Dryer 
in bis article “ The Normal Vital Capacity in Man ” (August, 
1919, Lancet). “From a consideration of the results arrived 
at,” said Dryer, “ it seems likely that systematic measurements 
of the vital capacity and various body measurements in adults 
and adolescence in different trades and occupations and in 
different ranks of life will afford most important information 
from the point of view of national health and will throw light 
upon the value of such measures as may be contemplated for 
the improvement of the general health and well-being of the 
people.*’ 

John Hutchinson, who introduced the spirometer and studi- 
ed the relationship of vital capacity with various body measure- 
ments, formulated the following rule : — 

“ For every inch in height from five feet to six feet eight 
additional cubic inches of air at 60° F. are given out by force 
expiration.” j 

He further stated that the correlation with other bodily 
measurements such as weight, circumference of chest, etc.^ did 
not give satisfactory results. 

Lundsgaard and Van Slyke, studying a series of 18 normal 
men and women, found that the vital capacity vary more closely 
with the calculated chest volume than with height, 
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Dryer maiiitainetl that vital capacity was a function of 
weight and used the following formula for calculating a con- 
stant : — 


vital capacity 

where w is the net weight of the body in grams, the vital 
capacity is expressed in ccm, and the power n is equal to 0'72. 
The average value of fe was 0'690. 

West used a standard based on body surface area and 
showed that the vital capacily varies with this function 
more uniformly than with others. The formula used was 

vital capacity in l itres 

the body surface area in sq. meters 

and the calculated index was found to be 2‘61 for men. West 
further computed the values for the direct ratio between the 
vital capacity and height, and the average for the men was found 
to. be 26'5, but the value 25 was arbitrarily chosen as being, 
for practical purposes, near to the normal for the average. 

Peabody and Wentworth published the following averages 
for normal adults and stated that in normal people the vital 
capacity is at least 85 and almost always 90% or more of the 
standard adopted for each group : 


Table No. I. 


Qmnp 

' 

Number 

Btniiei 

Height in feet 
and inefaes 

Norma! Vital 
Capacity in oc. 

Number with' 
in 10 % of 
normal 

Number ' 
below 

90% of. 

normal ’ 

J 

U 

6' + 

5,100 

.. 9 ■■ 

0 

n 

44 

Oyer S'-SVi" to 6' 

4,800 

1 41 

0 


^ S8' 

S'-3" to r— St/s" 

4,000 

81 

1 


’ The determination of the normal vital capacity for Indians 
has not received that attention which the importance of the 
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subject well deserved. In the Report of the 'Students’ Welfare 
Committee for 1924, 1 published the averages for the vitd capa- 
city of Bengali students between the ages 15 and 22 as deter- 
mined by an examination as of over 2500. These figures, together 
with the averages for height, weight, chest circumference, and 
chest expansion for the different age-groups, were republished 
in the volume First Studies on the Health and the Growth of the 
Bengali (Students^, published by the Calcutta University, 1932, 

In 1928, Prof. S. L. Bhatia read a paper on the vital capa- 
city of 100 students at the Medical Section of the Indian Science 
Congress. 

In 1931, Prof. J. N. Mukherji in his paper on Basal Meta- 
bolism, gave the vital capacities of 14 Bengali medical 
students and computed the relation with the body surface area 
as equal to 2 ‘226. 

In 1932, Krishnan and Vareed published the following 
figures based on a study of 103 South Indian medical students : 
“The average vital capacity for all the subjects examined is found 
to be 2‘93 I, 1'85 1. per square meter of body surface area, and 
17 '5 cc. per centimeter of standing height.” It is considered 
that for finding the normal vital capacity^ the standards based on 
age, body surface, standing height and chest expansion should be 
taken note of. 

Amongst South Indian women the average vital capacity 
was found to be 76.% lower than for Europeans. 

During the year 1933 I took up the study of the subject 
again and recorded the vital capacity of 1,978 fresh students 
together with certain body measurements. 

In the following table are shown the averages of height, 
weight, body surface area, chest circumference, chest expansion, 
vital capacity and certain vital capacity constants, computed 
from the data collected, together with their slandard deviations. 



Table showing influence of 'Age on Vital Capacity and Vital Capacity ConsUnts. 
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N.B . — The figures ia italics gi^e the mean 'values for American and Enropean students. 
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An inspection of the above table will show that— 

(1) the average vital capacity of Bengali college students 
between the ages 17 and 20 is S'O l.±-50 1., 1’9 l.db'18 

sq. m. of body surface, and 1818 cc.±2-5 cc. per cm. of stand- 
ing height ; 

(2) the vital capacity increased steadily with age,, height, 
weight, body surface area, chest circumference, and less regularly 
with chest expansion ; 

(3) the vital capacity constants for the different age-gronps 
are different and vary so widely that it is not possible to select 
any representative value for any constant ; 

(4) of the different constants computed, the direct ratio 
between the vital capacity and the body surface area varies the 
least and shows a more or less regular gradation ; 

(6) and lastly, vital capacity as a measure is extremely 
variable, the range of variation being 16 % to . 

A separate memoir on the vital capacity of the Bengali 
students, its inter-relationship with various physical measure- 
ments and variations in disease is under preparation and will be 
published shortly. 




OS MALARE BIPARTFTUM IN BENGALI 
CRANIA. 

BY 

J. K. Gan 

Anthropological Laboratory, Calcutta University. 

The occurrence of Os malare bipartitum, otherwise known 
as Os Japonicum, is so rare in Indian crania that a record of 
one or two instances of its occurrence may be justified. In 2 
out of 9 crania recently added to our museuiUj the zygomatic 
bone is found to be totally divided on both sides, by a transverse 
inter-zygomatic suture, termed also as Sutura Japonica by A. 
Posnansky^ or Sutura Malaris by Hans Virchow ® In one 



Pig. I. Dioptographic tracing of the zygomatic bone 
showing “ Os Japonicum." (Actual size.) 

^ Posnanaky, Am Signos Mongdoides en Algiinos tipoB etnicsos del Altiplano Andino 
Estndio presentado ante ©1 segundo Congres Panamericano, Washington, 19154916, p, 8. 

^ Virchow, Hsns, Einen Schftdel mit nngew9hnlich©n Os Malare bipartitum, Zeitschrift 
ffil* 1926, p, 178t 
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instance, _ however, though the inter-zygomatic suture is ob- 
literated in the major portion of the bone, yet it can be easily 
detected on account of the distinct traces of the suture in both 
ends. These skulls belong to the Muchis, a very low-caste 
p^le of Bengal, and have been collected by Prof, H. C- 
Chakladar from Bongong, a. sub-divisional town in the district 
of Jessore. The cranial and nasal indices of these two crania 
are 71*0 fC. 1), 47‘9 (N. 1) ; 74-8 (C. 1), S7*7 (N. 1). In one 
skull, however, there is a complete synostosis of , the internasal 
suture. , . . . . 

Its rarity can be attested from the frequency of its occur- 
rence in different races which is as follows 


974 

Japanese 

... 3*2 per cent. 


4500 

Russian 

... 0*5 


5000 

European (in general) 

... 0*3 


800 

Frencii 

... 01 


3192 

North American Indians 

... 0*2 

1 

180 

Lapps 

... 11 

2 

127 

Burmese 

... 0*3 

3 

20 

Tihuanacu crania 

... 1 case 

4 , 


Besides these, 2 instances have been found in Negro crania ® 
and 1 instance in Turfan crania.® It has also been noted in a 
prehistoric Indian cranium collected from the province of 
Jujuy.'^ 

1 Marfcin, Budoif, Lelirbiicli der Antbropologie, Baod II;, Jena, 1928, p. 956. 

® Niemi, T., Autbropologlsche UBterendiangen uher das Jochbein der Lappen, Anoales 
Academiae Scientlainm Bennicae, Series A, VoL 85. Helsingsfors, 1931. 

3 Tildesiey, M. B., A First Study of the Burmese Skuli, Biomefcrika, Vol. XIH, p. 284. 

^ Posnansky, A., op. df,, p, 3. 

5 Martin, Budolf, op. ctf., p. 956. 


® ?irchiow, Hans, £^. C3f., p. 177. 

7 tlguati, M., Un caso de bipartiticion total del hueso Kolas Preliminaries, del 

Museo de Iia Plata, Voh"I> Bueims Ay^esKlSSl,'''- ’ 




